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IKETCHES IN THE HOUSE. 



Opehino op a HisTOEio Session. 

Thede IB always eomething that depresses, ae well as 
something that exliilaratea, in the first day of 
a Session of Parhament. In the months which 
have elapsed, there have heen plenty of events to emphasize 
the mutability and the everlasting tragedy of human life. 
Some men have died; figures that seemed almost the 
immortal portion of the life of Parliament have disappeared 
into night, and their place knows them no more ; others 
have met the fPite, more sinister and melancholy, of changing 
a life of dignity and L ■ ' r one of ignominy and 
shame. 

But no such thc'-~'-* distarl,..'' *'^n cheerful souls of some 
of the Irish Members ; in the worst of times 
SUbSS"^ there is something exuberant in the Celt that risea 
superior to circumstance. This was to be an Irish 
Session ; and the great fight of Ireland's future government 
was to he fought— perhaps fina,lly. But there was another 
circumstance which distinguished this Session from its pre- 
decesaors. The question of seats is always a burning one 
in the House of Commons. In an assembly ^e. V^'Sa-'*;*^'^ 



Fib only sitting accommodation for two out of every three 
, members, there are bound to be some awlcward questiona 
when feeling runs high and debates are interesting. But at 
the beginning of this Session, things had got to a worse pass 
than ever. The Irish Party resolved to remain on the 
Opposition side of the House, true to their principle, that 
until Ireland receives Home Rule, they are in opposition to 
all and every form of Government from Weatminater. The 

I result was the bringing together of the strangest of 
bedfellows in all sections in the House. There is none so 
fiercely opposed to Home Rule as the Irish Orangeman. But 
the Orangemen are a portion of the Opposition as well as the 
Irish Nationalists, with the inconvenient result that there 
.sat oheek by jowl men who had about as much love for each 
other's principles as a country vicar has for a Northampton 
Freethinker. On the other hand, a deadlier hatred cxista 
tetween the regular Liberal and the Liberal Unionist than 
between the ordinary Liberal and the ordinary Tory. But 
by the irony of fate, the action of the Irish Party compelled 
the Unionists to sit on the Liberal benches again, with ths 

^ result that men were ranged side by side, whose hatreds, 
personal and political, were as deadly as any in the House. 
As a result of all this, there occurred in the House on. 
Tuesday morning, January 3l3t, a scene un- 
^*g^**' paralleled since the famous day when Mr. Glad- 
stone brought in his Home Eu!e Bill in 1886. 
Night was still fighting the hosts of advancing morn, when 
a Tory Member— Mr. Seton -Karr— approached the closed 
doors of the House of Commons, and demanded admission 

»to a seat. For nearly an hour he was left alone with the 
dArkness, and the ghosts of dead statesmen and forgotten 
■scenes of oratory, passion, and triumph. But as six o'clock 
*as striking, there entered the yard around the House two 
figures — similar in purpose — different in appearance. Mr. 
Johnson, of Ball/kilheg, is by this time one of the familiar 
■>es of the House ; and, from hia eviiein^i amwi-n^-s. 
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Bpite of the terrible and mediaeval narrowueBS of 
personally popular, Mr. Johneon is an Orangeman of 
Orangemen, Now and then be delivers s. speech, in which 
he declares that rather than see Home Ride in Ireland, he 
and his friends will line the ditches with riHemen, The Pope 
disturbs hia dreams by night and stalks across his speeches 
by day ; and there is a general impression about him that 
he is resolved, some time or other, to walk through a good 
tefge stream ot Papist blood. He is also a violent teetotaller; 
and ifi so strong on this point that he is ready to shake hands, 
even with the deadhest Irish opponent, across the back of a 
inday Closing Bill, Like most Parliamentary fire-eaters, 
mild-mannered man. Time hath dealt tenderly with 
But still he is well on to the seventies : his hair, once 
belligerently red, is thin and streaked 'with grey; and he 
walks somewhat slowly, and not very vigorously. Dr. Bentoul 
is a man of a different type, What Johnson (eels, Rentool 
affects. He is a tall, common -looking, heavily- bnilt, 
blustering kind of fellow ; great, it is said, on the abusive 
Tory platform, almost dumb and ctterly impotent in the 
House of Commons. These were the vanguard of the Orange 
army, and they proceeded to appropriate the first and best 
seats they could lay their hands upon. 

Dr. Tanner, soon after this, appeared blazing on the 
Dr Tanner ^"^^^ ! ^n^ sorrow came upon him that any of 
andliU the enemy should have forestalled him. Like 

Mr. Johnson, Tanner is a Protestant — but, 
unlike him, is as fiercely Nationalist as the other is Orange ! 
and, whenever the waves are disturbed by the Parliamentary 
storm, Tanner is pretty sure to be heard of and from. 
Viewing the scene of battle strategically, Tanner struck on 
an idea which was certainly original. Accounts differ as to 
whether be was the possessor of one bat or several ; but 
tradition would suggest that he hiid taote S.Va.'a woa- ^ "^"i 
certain, however, that be did take off \vva toaX. woA. -<sk«,'v««i-'^; 
and Btretohwg these across the viB,c\aVm.(i?i. 'Wii o^ -fftsA*!* 
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thereby signify to all manlmid that the seats thus decorated 
were his. But the novel form of appropriation— it suggests 
a wrinkle to prospectors in mining countries — was held to be 
illegal ; and the poor doctor had to content himself with 
using the hat, or hats, as a means of securing seats. 

Colonel Saunderson— another of the Orange army of fire- 
eaters — was early at the try sting -place ; and this 
kim^TMn l>''0"glit about one of the curiosities of the sitting. 
On the first seat below the gangway sat Dr. 
Tanner; on the very next seat, as close to him as one 
sardine to another in a box, sat Colonel Saunderson. Not 
for worlds would these two men exchange a syllable ; indeeil, 
it was a reliel to most people to find that they did not break 
out into oaths and blows. What rendered the situation 
worse, was that Dr. Tanner has a fine exuberant habit of 
expressing his opinions for the benefit of all around bim. 
At his back sat WUham O'Brien, with hia keen thin face, hia 
eyes full of latent fire, hia stern, set jaw — hia glasses suggest- 
ing the student and philosopher, who is always the moat 
perilous and fierce of pohticians ; and to William O'Brien, 
Tanner made a running and biting commentary on the speeches 
— a commentary, aa can easUy be guessed, from the extreme 
National point of view. This was the music to which the 
Orange Colonel had to listen through the long hours that 
Htretchefl between bis early mornmg arrival and midnight. 
How men will consent to go through all this travaQ is, to easy- 
going people, one of the curiosities of poUtical struggle. 

Meantime, there had been another and an equaUy 
important descent. Mr. Chamberlain made his 
SS*pSy "' son the Whip of the Unionist Party. The re- 
semblance between father and son is something 
even closer than that usually noticed between relatives. The 
son looks a good deal more gentlemanly than the father. But 
the single eyeglass — which no man can wear without looking 
mare or less of a anoh — is even lesa becoming to the youthful 
^dmtea than to the parent ; and gives Viinn even ft cowwii ™. 



^B Enter the G. 0. M. 

There ia a suspicion that young Cbamberlain also came to 
the Honse anned with a goodly supply oE hats ; at all events, 
he and his friends managed to secure a large number of seats 
for the Unionists. Chamberlain and his friends Eat together 
on the third bench below the gangway^a position of 'vantage 
in some respects— from which they could survey the House. 
The first seat was occupied by Mr. Chamberlain ; nest him 
was Sir Henry James, and then came Mr. Courtney, in a 
snuff-coloured coat and drab waistcoat ; for all the world like 
an old-fashioned squire who baa not yet learned to accommo- 
date himself to the sombre garments of an unpicturesque 
age. The dutiful Austen left himself without a seat, and 
was content to kneel in the gangway, and there take sweet 

Knn.in^el from his parent. 
Ir. Gladstone, as everybody knows, was not technically 
a member of the House of Commons when it 
^* met at the beginning of the Session. He bad to 
be sworn, and the first business of the House 
to witness this ceremony, I remember the first day I 
a member of the House, a.nd saw a similar spectacle- 
's in 1880. Then the House was crowded, and there was 
a tremendous demonstration; but on the opening day of the 
Session just ended, the ceremony came off a little earlier than 
had been expected, and the House was not as full as one 
would have anticipated. Then there was a great deal of work 
to be done ; every section of the House was busy with the 
attempt to get an opportunity of bringing in Bills. The Irish- 
men are always to the front on these occasions, with the list 
o£ a dozen Bills, which they seek to bring forward on 
Wednesdays — the day that ia still sacred to the private 
member anxious to legislate. The Welsh members have 
now taken up the same leHson ; the London members are 
likewise on the alert. Now, in order to get a chance of 
brin^g in a Bill, it is necessary to ballot — tUea. v*- Ss.Si:t«s> 
come, first served. To get youi o\iftUCei to &e>\»:CiKhs-3a^ 
1* /oar name down on -wliali \a caiVei 'i^e ■ati'w* "^"^ 



Smv he Looked. 

i where a nmnber is placed opposite your name. The clerka 
t» put into the balloting -hox as many numbers as there are 
notice paper^tbey approached 400 on the 
I day in question — and then the number is drawn out, 
I and the Speaker calls upon the member whose number has 
P jfroTed to be the lucky one. A whole crowd of members were 
1 standing waiting their turn to do this the very moment when 
the Old Man walked up the floor of the House to take the 
I oaths, and there was a great deal of noise and confusion ; 
J but his advent was noted instinctively and rapidly, and there 
■' was a mighty cheer of welcome. 

Mr. Gladstone walks down to the Hougo, unless on great 
occasions. Then there would be an obvious danger, 
S^Mdf from the enthusiasm of bis admirers, if he were 
on foot. Whenever there is any chance of a 
demonstration, accordingly, be comes down in an open 
carriage, with Mrs, Gladstone at his side. On that 31st of 

(January, the enthusiastic love of which he was the object, 
had several times overflowed ; it had brought a huge crowd 
to Downing Street, and it had dogged the footsteps of the 
trims Minister wherever he waa seen. With bare bead — 
with eyes glistening — with a cheek whose wax-like pallor waa 
touched with an unusual gleam of colour — the Grand Old 
Uan came down to his greatest Session, amid a thicket of 
loving faces and cheering throats, I fancy one of Mrs. 
Gladstone's heaviest tasks is to look after the clothes of her 
illustrious husband. He miuaages to make them aU awry 
whenever he gets the chance. He may be seen at the 
beginning of an evening with a neat black tie just in its proper 
place ; and towards the end of the evening the same tie is 
away under his jugular— as though be were trying experi- 
ments in the art of expeditiously hanging a man. But on 
these great occasions he is always so dressed as to bring out 
in full relief all the strange and varied beauty of his splendid 
lace and %ure. For nature — in the richness and abundance 
^af Jter endowment ot this porteatoufi peisooagft—tsft 
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him not only the greatest man in the House of Commona, 
bnt also the handaomeat. He was drcased iu the solemii 
black frock coat which he always wears on great occasions, 
and in his buttonhole there was a beautiful little boutonniere 
of white roses and lilies of the valley. The waxen pallor 
was still relieved by the glow caused by his enthusiaatio 
aeption from tho people, as, with his son Herbert on the one 
^du and Mr. Marjoribanks, the chief Liberal whip, on the 
e walked up the floor of the House. 
One after another, the new Ministers followed — their 
receptions varying with their popularity— and at 
^S^brr ^^'' ^^^7 were all seated on the Treasury Bench. 
In their looks there was ample indication of the 
intellectual supremacy which had raised them to that exalted 
position. Mr. Gladstone had Sir WiUiam Hareourt — his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer— on his right, and on his left 
B&t Mr. John Morley, with his thin face and smile, half 
ascetic, half kindly. Then came the newest man o£ the 
Government, that fortunate youth to whom power and 
recognition have come, not in withered or soured old age, but 
in the full prime of his manhood. Mr. Asquith takes his 
seat next Mr. Morley ; and it is, perhaps, the close proximity 
which suggests the strong physical likeness between the two. 
Both are clean shaven ; both have the long narrow profile that 
is called hatchet-faced ; in both there is the compression of 
lips that reveals depths of strength and tenacity ; both have 
the slightly ascetic air of the phUosopher turned pohtician ; 
bbth look singularly young, not only for their years, but for 
the daszling eminence of their positions. 

Meantime, there are other groups in the House that are 
gradually formiug, and that have since played 
EM^*. * ™<^'^^^'**'is P^'"'' ^ t'^'^ great Session, Mr. 

^^^ Labouchere sits in his old place below the gang- 

^^Kty — a seat which has become his almost by right of usage, 
^^Kt which he has to secure still evet^ i3>:a.^,\i^ \]aii.\. xt^igiS%x. 
^^Bte/idsnce at prayers which is so b'^%^^ \o ^ ^^^ii'^ 




Mover and Seconder. 

iText him Bits Mr. Philippe — one of the j 
f^f BadicalB ; and then comes Sir Charles Dilke — very care- 
fully dreaaed, looking wonderfully well — rosy-cheeked, and 
altogether a younger -loo king and gayer -spirited man than the 
haggard and pale figure which used to ait on the Treasury 
Bench in the days of his glory. John Burns is up among the 
Irish and the Tories, in visible opposition to all Governments. 
There is something breezy about John Burns that does one 
good to look at. He wears a short coat — generally of a thick 
blue material, that always brings to one'a mental eye the 
flowing sea and tho mounting wave. A stout-limbed, lion- 
•liearted skipper — that's what John Burns looks like. There 
^m plenty of fire in the deep, dark, large eyes, and of tender- 
^ntess as well ; and all that curious misture of rage and tears 
that makes up the stern defender of the hopeless and the 
forlorn and weak. On the opposite side, in the Liberal ranks, 
sits Sam Woods— the miners' agent, who was sent from the 

tJncB Division of Lancashire instead of an aristocrat of ancient 
race; also a remarkable man, with the somewhat pallid face 
(if the life-long teetotaller, and eyes that have the mingled 
espresaion of wrath and pity common among the leaders of 
forlorn hopes and new crusades. Mr. Wilson, the member 
for Middlesbrough, is restless, and moves about a good deal. 
He has resolved to bring in a Bill to improve the wretched 
condition of " Poor Jack," in whose company he spent many 
years of his own hard life ; and there is a gleam of triumph 
a Irish member, in accordance with a previous arrange- 
ment, gives notice of a Bill for that purpose when the 
Ihazard of the ballot gives opportunity. 

It is an honourable but a painful distinction to have either 
to move or to second the reply to the Speech from 
I JEjjon'dS'* "^^ Throne. One of the silly survivals of a feudal 
past stiU obliges men who have to perform this 
I duty to make perfect guys of themselves, by wearing some 
inilandisb uniiorm. Even the sturdiest Radical has to sub- 
faA to this process ; though I hope wlieii 3oW "BranRj 
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figure in that honoui-able position he ■will insist on re- 
hia breezy pea-jacket and his billycock hat. It was 
very late in the evening when Mr. Lambert — the victor in the 
great South Molton fight — had the opportunity of rising ; and 
it was even still later when Mr. Beaufoy rose. I must pass 
over their speeches by saying that hotb speakers did ex- 
tremely well. Even Mr. Balfour had to compliment them; 
and the Old Man almost went out of his way to express hie 

ttifi cation. 
It was everywhere remarked that most of the leaders 
of parties began the Session in excellent fight- 
*™'' ing trim. Mr. Morley has been living in the 
pleasant green meadows and fields of the Phcenix Park, 
and looks five years joungyr thau he did last year. The Old 
astounded everybody by his briskness ; and Mr. Balfour 
entered on the fray with every sign of being in excellent 
Ith and spirits. There had been a great roar of triumph 
■when he came into the House, and throughout hia speech — 
clever, biting, and adroit — his party kept up a ringing and 
well -organized chorus of poinbed cheers. The speech was 
a significant departure from the ordinary stamp — a fact which 
Mr. Gladstone, who is notably a great stickler for tradition, 
did not fail to notice. For the almost unbroken tradition o£ 
the House of Commons is that the first night shall be one of 
almost lo\'ing- kindness between the one side and the other. 
I remember well Piimh indicated this once by representing 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeh beginning a Session by pre- 
Genting each other with rosea, while behind their backa was a 
thick bundle of whips. 

But Mr. Balfour is independent of tradition, and demon- 
strated it at once with a speech almost vehement, 
JJ^^ in parts, in its attack. He had a whole host of 
flings at Mr. Justice Mathew aud the Evicted 
Tenants' Commission — hia hits, though aufllciftrvt\"j o'wv'saa,, 
and almost cheap, being rapturously reaeneft.- KSIto'jti'itoKt- 
taasi be said (he Opposition were io. ft-^ce)ieii'^ idTo^-, 
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^Ltbeered their m&n with a lustmess which did them infinite 
V credit. The Liberals, on the other hand, with forces some- 
what scattered — the round Irish chorus being especially so, in 
the remote distance — did not seem equally well organized 
from the point of view of the cla^ ^\ th the dynamite 
prisoners Mr. Balfour dealt so gingerly that t was evident he 
knew the weakness of the Tory case and was very appre- 
hensive that Mr. Matthews would be found to have sold the 
pass. The es-Home Secretary, i eant me was still dis- 
porting himself around the Bed Sea or m the Straits of 
Bab-el-mandeb ; and Mr. Balfour, who has notoriously a bad 
memory, was left groping in the cobwebs of his brain, trying 
to recollect which of the dynamitards it was Mr. Matthews 
intended to retain and which to release. Attacking the 
action of Mr. Morlcy with regard to the liberation of the 
Gweodoro prisoners, Mr. Dalfour brought upon himself a 
series of sharp interruptions from Mr. Morley ; and there was 
some very pretty play, Mr. Balfour retorting now and then 
with considerable skill and readiness. Altogether it was an 
excellent fighting speech, and a good beginning. There were, 
in addition to what I have mentioned, plenty of shots about 
the foreign pohcy of the Government, especially in Uganda 
and Egj-pt ; and it is needless to say that Mr, Balfom- accused 
his successors of swallowing in office all the principles they 
d professed in Opposition. 

Mr. Gladstone had to stand silent for a few minutes in 
face of the thunderous welcome which he received 
'"' from the Irish benches. Though the reception was 
gratifying, he seemed to be impatiently awaiting 
f its termination, for he was full of vigour and eagerness for 
the attack, and never in his most youthful hours did he dis- 
play a greater readiness to meet all assaults halt-way. Those 
who are accustomed to the Old Man are in the habit of noting 
a few premonitory signs which will always pretty well fore- 
csat the kind of speech he will make. If he starts up flurried 
and excite, it ia ten chances to one thai tka s^ech will not , i 
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D vigorous to the end ; that there will be a break of I 
and a weakening of strength, and that the close ^iU not 1 
be equal to the opening. But when the voice is cold — though 1 
full of a deep underswell at the moment of starting — when 
Mr. Gladstone moves hia body with the easy grace of perfect 
self-mastery, then the House is going to have an oratorical 
treat. So it was in this initial speech. There was just a 
touch of hoarseness in the voice, but it had a fine roll, the 
roll of the wave on a pebbly beach in an autumn evening ; 
and he carried himself so finely and so flauntingly that there 
was no apprehension of anything like a loss or a waste of 

Elh. 
once he pounced on a passage in the speech of Mr. 
Balfour, who had made the statement that such a 
"*"'"*■ policy as Home Rule had always led to the disin- 
tegration and destruction of empires. He rolled out the ease 
of Austria, which had been preserved from ruin by Home 
Rule ; and when there was a sniff from the Tory benches, 
Mr. Gladstone, in tones of thunder, referred to the speech of 
Lord Sahsburyin 1886, when be was angling for the Irish 
vote, and when he pointed to Austria as perhaps supplying 
some indication of the method of settling the Irish question. 
This was good old party warfare ; the Liberals cheered in 
debght, and the old warrior glowed with all his old fire. 
Theie was a softer and more subdued tone when the Prime 
Minister referred to Foreign Affairs, speaking of these things 
with the slowness and the gravity which such ticklish sub- 
jects demand. But again Mr. Gladstone was in all the full 
blast of oratorical vehemence when he took up the attack that 
bad been made on the Irish poUcy of Mr. Morley. Now and 
then prompted by that gentleman, and with an occasional 
■word from Mr. Asquith, the Old Man gave figure after figure 
to show that Ireland has vastly improved since coercion had 
been dropped as a policy. Altogether it was a splendid 
fighting speech, and dissipated in a few moments all pro- 
^J^des of ^ioom and forebodinga i^3^6t5^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 
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Lord Randolph. 

.been prevalent for so many weeks with regard to the kealth 
of the old leader. Thus in fire and fury began the Session, 
the leaders on both sides fully equal to their reputation and 
at their beat, and all the dark and slumbering forces that lie 
behind them as yet an undiseovered country of grim and 
strange possibilities. 

But the solid and united ranks of the Tories were broken ; 
by one figure that was once the most potent 
jj^^jjpj,^ among them all. 1 had been strangely moved at 
a theatre, a week or so before, as I looked at Lord 
Eandolph Churchill, I remembered him twelve years ago — 
a mere boy in appearance, with clean-shaven face, dapper and I 
slight figure, the alertness and grace of youth, and a. face J 
smooth as the cheek of a maiden. And now — bearded, j 
slightly bowed, with lines deep as the wrinkles ol an oeto- 1 
genarian, he sometimes looks like the grandfather of hia i 
youthful self. It is in the deep-set, brilliant eyes that you 
still see all the fire of his extraordinary political genius, and 
the embers, that may quickly burst into flame, of all the 
passion and force of a violently strong character. For the 
moment he sits silent and expectant. He has even refused , 
to take his rightful place among the leaders of the party on t 
the Front Opposition Bench. Still he sits in the comer * 
immediately behind, which is the spectral throne of exiled 
rulers. He has the power of all strong natures of creating 
around him an atmosphere of uncertainty, apprehension, i 
and fear. Of all the many problems of this Session of 
probably fierce personal conflict, this was the most unreadable 
sphinx. 

There came upon the House at the beginning of tha , 
following week a deadly calm, very much in con- 
trast with the storm and stress of its predecessor. I 
It ia ever thus in the House of Commons. You can never I 
tell how things are going to turn out, except to this extent — ' 

iifli passion inevitably exhausts itself ; and that accordingly, I 
wbea there has bejQ^mo^^^^M &^Q s^^ ^"i^i^ ^'oa ^&^i QC J 
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b«C B- few days, there is certain to come a great . 
oalm. Uganda ia not a Bubject that excites anybody but Mr. 
Lftboucbere and Mr, Burdett-Coutta ; and even on them it 
has a disastrous effect, Mr. Bnrdett-Coutta is alwaya dull ; 
Lt Uganda makes him duller than ever. Labby ia usually 
.t ; while he discouraed on Uganda he actually made 
people think Mr. Gladstone ought to have made him a Cabinet 
Minister — he displayed such undiscovered and unsuspected 
powers of respectable dulness. 

Nevertheless, there was still room for excitement and drol- 
lery Lu the perennial question of the seats. Mr. 
Cbambetiain is not a man to whom people are 
inclined to make concessions ; he is so little in- 
olined to give up anything himself ; and, accordingly, there 
arose a very serious question as to the first seat on the third 
bench below the Gangway, which be had taken all defiantly 
for his own. He counted without one of the oldest and most 
respected, but also one of the firmest, men in the House. 
Mr. T. B.^-or, as everybody calls him, Tom Potter — sits for 
Eochdale ; he was the life-long friend, and for years he has 
been the political successor of Cobden in the representation 
of Eochdale, and he is likewise the founder and the President 
of the Cobden Club. Evei'y man has his weakness, and the 
weakness of Mr. Potter ia to always occupy the first seat on 
the third bench above the Gangway. Everyone loves the 
good, kindly old man, the survivor of some of the fiercest 
conflicts of our time, and everybody is willing to give way to 
him. When the Liberals were in Opposition, there was a. 
general desire among the Irish members to take possession of 
the third seat above the Gangway ; and the first seat has 
enormous advantages — tactically — for anyone anxious to 
catch the Speaker's eye. But whenever the sturdy form of 
tbo member for Bochdale appeared, the fiercest of the 
Irishry were ready to give way ; ani tiom V\% itovgA •*- 
\tage, be benmed bliasfullj fl.o'Wii. Qii ^^ "Sn-^ssi ^^ 
tons. 1 






^BS2 Strong^ hut Merciful. i 

^E Mr. Chamberlain had the boldness to challenge what i 
B" hitherto had remained unchallenged ; and Mr. i 

^E^!Jj^l"'' Potter's wrath waa aroused. He is not one of 1 
^■7 those people who require the spiritual sustenance I 

^Bf the Chaplain's daily prayers ; and, accordingly, it waa an '< 
^KSbrt to get down at three o'clock, when that ceremony ' 
^K^ins ; but his wrath upheld him ; and thus it was that on a | 
^Rertain night, the thin form and sharp nose of Mr. Chamber- 
^Bain peered out on the Ilouse from behind the massive form ^ 
^K>f the Member for Eochdale. It looked as if the unhappy ^ 
^^Member for West Birmingham had undergone a sort of 
^K&ansformation, and had, like Mr. Anstey's hero in " Vice i| 
^pVersa," gone back to the tiny form and slight face of hia 'j 
boyhood. Mr. Potter, however, is merciful, and having ' 
asserted his rights, he surrendered them again gracefully to 
Mr. Chamberlain ; and the porky countenance of the gentle- 

Iman from Birmingham once more looked down from the 
heights of the third bench. It would take Sir. Chamberlain ■ 
a long time to tlo so graceful an act to anybody else. 
But on the Monday night nobody need have been very par- 
»iT A " ^i'^'^l^ *s to what seat he occupied; for nothing 
could have been much more dull than the whole 
proceedings. I make only one or two observations upon 
TJganda. And first, why is it that so few members of the i 
House of Commons can pronounce that word correctly ? Mr. i 
Chamberlain, — if there be anything illiterate to he done, he \ 
is always prominent in doing it^Mr. Chamberlain never 
mentions the word without pronouncing it " Ugandtc." Mr. , 
_ Courtney for a long while did not venture on the word ; and J 
1 he acted with prudence. It is a cm'ious fact with 
Eigard to Mr. Courtney that when he first came into the • 
I he had a terrible diffieulty with his "h's." In his 
\ was not want of culture, for he was a University man, ' 
d one ot the most accomplished and widely-read men in the || 
^ee of Commons. But still thtte \i wb.s -, t.e ^a.ft "wefile. wa ■ 
" b's," He has, however, by thVa tma Qvetwcia 'Cftft\ 

i 



Mr. Labouchero talks classic English ; was at a 
university; has been in every part of the world ; has 
written miles of French memorandums ; has sung serenades 
in Italian ; and, if he were not so confoundedly lazy, would 
probably speak mora languages than any man in Parliament. 
But yet he cannot pronounce either a final "g" or allow a 
word to end in a vowel without adding the ignoble, super- 
fluous, and utterly brutal " er." When he wishes to confound 
Mr. Gladstone, he assaults about "Ugander"; when the 
concerns of our gi'eat Eastern dependency move him to 
asks about "InQier"; and he speaks of the 
lordial accompUahntente of man as " readin' " and 
tin'." 

Ugandej- gave Sii- Edward Grey his first opportunity of 
speaking in hia new capacity of Under-Secretary 
Edward (qj. Foreign Ailairs. There are some men in the 
House of Commons whose profession is written in 
the legible language of natiue on every line of their faces. 
You could never, looking at Mr. Haldane, for instance, be in 
doubt that he was an Equity barrister, with a leaning towards 
the study of German philosophy and a human kindlinesa, 
dominated by a reflective system of economics. Mr. Carson 
— the late Solicitor- General for Ireland, and Mr. Balfour's 
chief champion in the Coercion Courts — with a long hatchet 
iace, a sallow complexion, high cheek-bones, cavernous cheeks 
and eyes— ia the living type of the sleuth-hound whose 
pnrsoit of the enemy of a Foreign Government makes the 
dock the antechamber to the prison or the gallows. Sir 
Edward Grey, with his thin face, prominent Boman nose, 
extraordinarily calm expression, and pleasant, almost beauti* 
ful, voice, shows that the blood of legislators flows in his 
veins ; he might stand for the highest tj-pe of the young 
English official. He has not spoken often in the House of 
Commons— not often enough; but he is ko.Q'J^liQt^.&'s.■sJ^^i^- 
fiwjK and at the Eighty C\ub. lie \iB.^ fe^ Tj^Atd "^-sS 
it&ry style, with its virtues ani ifeleiiX.^, ^asi^ '^° 
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Pity the Poor Farmer. 







young member of the House — Mr. E. J. C. Morton — has the 

perfect platform manner, also with its virtues and defaets. 

Sir Edward Grey speaks with grace, ease, with that tendency j 

to modest understatement, to the icy coldneas of genteel I 

conversation, which everybody will recognize aa the House of 

Comraona style. This means perfect correctneae, especially 

in an official position; but, on the other hand, it lacks warmth. 

It is only Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, among the membera of the 

House of Commons — old or new — who has power of being 

at once, easy, calm, perfect in tone, and full of the inspiring 

glow of oratory. 

The agriculturists are not very happy in their repre- 

sentativea, A debate on agriculture produces on 

the House the same effect as a debate on the 

It ia well known that the party of all the 

lonels is enough to make any House empty ; and a debate 

agriculture is not much better. The farmer'a friends are 

.ways a dreadfully dull lot ; and they usually lag some half- 

intury behind the political knowledge of the rest of the 

It would have been impossible for anybody but the 

unty members to attempt a serious discussion on Protection 

Bimetallism as cures for all the evils of the flesh ; but that 

what the agricultural members succeeded in doing on a 

certain Monday and Tuesday night. Their prosings were 

perhaps welcome to the House ; but it was a curious thing to 

Bee an assembly, as yet in its very infancy, so bored as to 

find refuge in every pajt of the building, except the hall 

appropriated to its deliberations. Mr. Chaplin ia always to 

the front on such oceaslona ; pompous, prolix, and ineffably 

■dull. Mr. Herbert Ganlner made his debut as the Miniater 

Agriculture, and did it excellently. 

Mr. Keir-Hardie is certainly one of the most curious forms 

. which have yet appeared on the Parliamentary 
KBir-HfliHie. , . T, 1, , 

boriKon, He wears a small cap — such as you see 

on men when tbey are travelling ; a short sack coat ; a pair 

a/ trousers ot a, somewhat wild and ■pronouncei ■w'm.W 



Sir John Gorst. 



^^Btd his beard is unkempt and almoRt conceals his entire face. 
^^^Rie eyes are deep-set, restless, grey — with strange lights as 
' S fanaticism, or dreams. He rather pleasantly surprised the 
House by his style of speech. Something wild in a harsh 
shriek waa what was looked for; hut the wildest of Scotchmen 
has the redeeming sense and eanniness of his race — always 
excepting Mr. Cunninghame Graham, whose Scotch blood 
was infused with a large mixture of the wild trihe of an Arab 
ancestress ; and Mr. Keir-Hardie— speaking a good deal like 
Mr. T. W. Russell — made a foolish proposal in a somewhat 
rational speech. But he was unlucky in his backers. The 
Liberal benches sate^dumh though attentive, and not un- 
ajniahle. Mr, Gladstone gar.eA upon the new Parliamentary 
phenomenon with Luterest, but the only voices that broke the 
silence of the reception were the strident tones of Mr. Howard 
Vincent, of Sheffield, and Mr, Johnston, of Bailyldlbeg. 
Now Howard Vincent is known to all men as one of the 
people who speak in season and out of season, when once they 
mount their hobby. The other day I heard of a bimetallist 
who was so fond of discussing bimetallism that the railway 
carriage, in which he went to town every morning, was 
always left vacant for him ; nobody could stand him any 
longer. Similar is the attitude of the House of Oommons to 
Howard Vincent. Fair Trade is his craze. He proposes it 
at Tory Conferences — much to the dismay of Tory wire- 
pullers ; he gets it into the most unlikely discussions in the 
House of Commons ; and all the world laughs at him as 
though he were to propose the restoration of slavery, or chaos 
oome again. Poor Mr. Johnston only cares about the Pope, 
and cheers Mr. Hardie simply as a possible obstruction to Mr. 
Gladstone. Ill-omened welcomes these for a friend of Labour, 
Sir John Gorst occupies a curious position in his own 
party. He is one of their very ablest debaters ; 
3^j^^ always speaks forcibly and to the point ; rarely 
makes a mistake ; ani V&a a 'SCTtAa-i'isSiri «s«ft 
winta in tlae armouT^j olV^a, o-sj^-^'scisa- ^ 
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The Old Man Bis 

cheered their iQ&n with a lustiness which did them infinite 
credit. The Liberals, on the other hand, with forces aome- 
what scattered — the i-ound Irish chorus heing especially so, in 
the remote distance — did not seem equally well -organized 
from the point of view of the claque. With the dynamite 
prisoners Mr, Balfour dealt bo gingerly that it was evident he 
tnew the weakness of the Tory case, and was very appre- 
hensive that Mr, Matthews would be found to have sold the 
pass. The es-Home Secretary, meantime, was still dis- 
porting himself around the Red Sea or in the Straits ot 
Bab-el-mandeb ; and Mr. Balfour, who has notoriously a bad 
memory, was left groping in the cobwebs of hia brain, trying 
to recollect which of the dynamitards it was Mr. Matthewa 
intended to retain and which to release. Attacking the 
action of Mr. Morley with regard to the Hberation of the 
Gwcedore prisoners, Mr. Balfour brought upon himself a 
series of sharp interruptions from Mr. Morley ; and there was 
some very pretty play, Mr. Balfour retorting now and then 
with considerable skill and readiness. Altogether it was an 
excellent fighting speech, an5 a good beginning. There were, 
in addition to what I have mentioned, plenty of shots about 
the foreign policy of the Government, especially in Uganda 
and Egypt ; and it is needless to say that Mr. Balfour accused 
his successors of swallowing in office all the principles they 
had professed in Opposition. 

Mr. Gladstone had to stand sUent for a few minutes in 

face of the thunderous welcome which he received 
n«OM Han i^q^^ (Jjq jj-jg^j benches. Though the reception was 

gratifying) he seemed to be impatiently awaiting 
its termination, for he was full of vigour and eagerness for 
the attack, and never in his most youthful hours did he dis- 
play a greater readiness to meet all assaults half-way. Those 
■who are accustomed to the Old Man are in the habit of noting 
a few premonitory signs which will always pretty well fore- 
cast the Idnd of speech he will make. If he starts up flurried 
and excited, it ia tea chances to one thn.t the speech will not , 
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'.mble for Joe. 

baugbtiness. He is a smart rather Ihan a clever man, but 
plenty of vanityj ambition, and industry, and may 
far. 

Hr. Jesse Collings btis changed from a respectable Radical, 
witb good intentions and oxcellent Eentiments, 
into a carping, venomous, wrong-headed bater 
of Mr. Gladstone and all the proposals which, 
come from a Liberal Government. On the Sth of February, 
he gave an extremely ugly specimen of his malignant temper, 
by complaining that there waa no care for the agrioultuial 
labourer on the part of a Government which has undertakeii 
the largest scheme of agricultural reform ever presented to a 
House of Commons. This had the effect of rousing the Old' 
Man to one of those devastating bits of scornful and quiet 
invective by which he sometimes delights the House of 
Commons. Jesse had spoken of the proposals of the 
Qneen's Speech as a ridiculous mouse, and thereupon came 
the dread retort that mice were not the only " rodents " that 
infested ancient buildings; the words derived additional 
aignificnnce from the fact that, as be used them, the Prima 
lilinister directed on Jesse those luminous, large, searching 
eyes of bis, with all their infinite capacity for expressing' 
passion, scorn, contempt, and disgust. The House was not 
slow to catch' the significance of the phrase, and jumped at it, 
and yelled dehghtedly until the i-oof rang again. 

This naturally called Joe, pliant creature, to the rescua 
of bis beloved friend. That, however, was fat 
fi^j^i^ from a lucky week witb Joe ; he had begun to' 
look positively hang-dog, with bafded hate. Hei 
attempted to stem the splendid tide of enthusiasm on wbiclt 
the Grand Old Leader was swimming trimnpbantly, by stat- 
ing that at one time Mr. Gladstone had separated himself 
from Mr, Collings's proposals for the reform of the position 
of the agricultural labourers. WhQn&a^boA^-K.'a.Vsft.^.'o 
i^aiDst Mr. Gladstone, &e\a.ttieT ^KtiOtf«fiBKi."'!is& 
iwiward habit of asking ioi tVe iaVe, vVft ^MSJaw-^-^^ 



Lm'd Uandolph. 

sen prevalent for so many weeka with regard to the health 

[ the old leader. Thus in fire and fury began the Soaaion, 

! the leaders on both sides fully eijual to their reputation and 

i at their best, and all the dark and Blumbering forces that lie 

behind them as yet an undiscovered country of grim and 

I strange possibihties. 

But the solid and unite<I ranks of the Tories were broken 
by one figure that was once the most potent 
Budolidi. o™ong them all. I had been strangely moved at 
a theatre, a week or so before, aa I looked at Lord 
Bandolph Churchill. I remembered him twelve years ago — 
a mere boy in appearance, with clean-shaven face, dapper and 
shght figure, the alertness and grace of youth, and a face 
smooth aa the cheek of a maiden. And now — bearded, 
slightly bowed, with lines deep as the wrinkles of an octo- 
genarian, he sometimes looks like the grandfather of hia 
youthful self. It is in the deep-set, brilliant eyes that you 
still see all the fire of his extraordinary political genius, and 
the embers, that may quicUy burst into flame, of all the 
passion and force of a violently strong character. For the 

I moment he sits silent and e^tpectant. He baa even refused 
to take his rightful place among the leaders of the party on 
the Front Opposition Bench. Still he sits in the corner 
immediately behind, which is the spectral throne of esiled 
rulers. He has the power of all strong natures of creating 
around him an atmosphere of uncertainty, apprehension, 
and fear. Of all the many problems of this Session of 
probably fierce personal conflict, this was the most unreadable 
sphinx. 
^^ There came upon the House at the begirming o( 
^^L following week a deadly calm, very much in con- 

^H[ trast with the storm and stress of its predecessor. 

^K^ It is ever thus in the House of Commons. You can never' 
tell how things are going to turn out, except to this extent — 
thai jwjssion inevitably exhausts itself ; and that accordingly, 
^^wben there has been a good d.^1 oi &ieuii l-Oii^ 0116 it's, ot 
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Eio vigorous to the end ; that there will be a break of 
and a weabening of strength, and that the close will not 
be equal to the opening. But when the voice is cold^thougb 
full of a deep anderawell at the moment of starting — when 
Mr, Gladstone moves his body with the easy grace of perfect 
^Mpelf-mastery, then the House is going to have an oratorical 
^Kteat. So it was in this initial speech. Tbei'e was just a 
^^OUch of hoarseness in the voice, but it had a fine roll, the 
roll of the wave on a pebbly beach in an autumn evening ; 
and he carried bimsolf so finely and so ilauntingly that there 
was no apprehension of anything lilie a loss or a waste of 
strength. 

At once he pounced on a passage in the speech of Mr. 
Balfour, who had made the statement that such a 

tApotmce. policy as Homo Eule had always led to the disin- 
tegration and destruction of empires. He rolled out the case 
^ Austria, which bad been preserved from ruin by Home 
Rule ; and when there was a sniff from the Tory benches, 
Mr. Gladstone, in tones of thunder, referred to the speech of 
Lord Salisbury in 1885, when be was angUng for the Irish 
vote, and when he pointed to Austria as perhaps supplying 
80me indication of the method of settling the Irish question. 
This was good old party warfare ; the Liberals cheered in 
delight, and the old warrior glowed 'n'ith all his old fire. 
There was a softer and more subdued tone when the Prime 
Minister referred to Foreign Afi'airs, speakbg of these things 
with the slowness and the gravity which such ticklish sub- 
jects demand. But again Mr, Gladstone was in all the full 
blast of oratorical vehemence when he took up the attack that 
had been made on the Irish policy of Mr. Morley. Now and 
then prompted by that gentleman, and with an occasional 
word from Mr, Asquith, the Old Man gave figure after figure 
to show that Ireland has vastly inaproved since coercion had 
been dropped as a policy. Altogether it was a splendid 
fighting speech, and dissipated in a few mom.«ote aliS. -^t^i- 
\B of gloom and forebodings ot dark &si!La\«t ■^\ii^'"Kfl:«'* 
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Lrn'd Randolph. 

a prevalent for bo many weoka with regard to the health 
e old leader. Thus in fire and fury began the Session, 
e leaders on hoth aides fully equal to their reputation and 
i their best, and all the dark and slumbering forces that lie 
3 yet an undiscovered country of grim and 
ities. 
But the solid and united ranks of the Tories were broken 
by one figui'e that was once the most potent 
j[2^j_j,_ among them all. I had been strangely moved at 
a theatre, a week or so before, as I looked at Lord 
Randolph Churchill, I remembered him twelve years ago — 
mere boy in appearance, with clean-shaven face, dapper and 
;ht figure, the alertness and grace of youth, and a face 
looth as the cheek of a maiden. And now — bearded, 
:htly bowed, with lines deep as the WTuikles of an ooto- 
genarian, he sometimes looks like the grandfather of his 
youthful self. It ia in the deep-set, brilliant eyes that you 
still see all the fire of his extraordinary political genius, and 
the embers, that may quickly bm-at into flame, of all the 
passion and force of a violently strong character. For the 
moment he aits silent and expectant. He has even refused 
to take his rightful place among the leaders of the party on 
the Front Opposition Bench. Still he sits in the corner 
immediately behind, which is the spectral throne of exiled 
rulers. He has the power of all strong natures of creating 
around him an atmosphere of uncertainty, apprehension, 
id fear. Of all the many problems of this Session of 
ibably fierce personal confiict, this was the most unreadable 
dns. 

There came upon the House at the beginning of the 
following week a deadly calm, very much in con- 
trast with the storm and stress of its predecessor. 
i is ever thus in the House of Commons. You can never 
Kell how things are going to turn out, except to this extent — 
lat passion inevitably exhausts itself ; and that accordingly, 
1 there has been a good deal ot bie aiidL Wr^ oua dtt; 
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Still the Seats. 

X a few days, there is certain to come a great and deadly 
im. Uganda is not a subject that excites anybody hut Mr. 
ijftbouchere and Mr. Burdett-Coutts ; and even on them it 
B a cUsaatrous effect. Mr. Burdett-Coutt,=( is always dull; 
but Uganda malies him duller tha.'- ever. Labby is usually 
brilliant ; while he discoursed c-' landa be actually made 
people think Mr. Gladstone o- -ave made him a Cabinet 

-he displayed such undiscovered and unaaapected 
iwera of respectable dulness. 
Nevertheless, there was still room for excitement and drol- 
lery in the perennial question of the seats. Mr. 
Chamberlain is not a man to whom people are 
inclined to make concessions ; he is so little in- 
clined to give up anything himself; and, accordingly, there 
arose a very serious question as to the first seat on the third 
- bench below the Gangway, which he had taken all defiantly 
for his own. He counted without one of the oldest and most 
respected, but also one of the firmest, men in the Houae. 
^ Mr. T. B. — or, as everybody ealla him, Tom Potter — sits for 
Rochdale; he was the life-long fiiend, and for years he has 
"* been the political successor of Cobden in the representation 
of Rochdale, and he is likewise the fouuder and the President 
of the Cohden Club. Every man haa hia weakness, and the 
weakneaa of Mr. Potter is to always occupy the first seat on 
.% the third bench above the Gangway, Everyone loves the 
good, kindly old man, the survivor of some of the fiercest 
' " conflicts of our time, and everybody is willing to give way to 
, him. ^Tien the Liberals were in Opposition, there waa a 

geiOeral desire among the Iriah members to take possession of i 
I ' the third seat above the Gangway ; and the first seat has I 
enormous advantages— tactically — ^for anyone anxious to I 
I catch the Speaker's eye. But whenever the sturdy form of 
the member for Rochdale appeared, the fiercest of the 
Iriahty were ready to give way ■, and Itom. Via wivgR -A. 
^^pta^, be beamed blissfully &o^a o-a 'Od.^ ~>^'Wi^^^ 



Strong, hit Merciful. 

Chamberlain had the boldness to challenge what 
hitherto had remained unchallenged ; and Mr. 
Potter's wrath was aroused. He la not one of | 
those people who require the spiritual sustenance [ 
t the Chaplain's daily prayers ; and, accordingly, it was an 
^ort to get down at three o'clock, when that ceremony 
jegins ; but his wrath upheld him ; and thus it was that on a 
certain night, the thin form and sharp nose o£ Mr. Chamber- 
lain peered out on the House from behind the massive form 
of the Member for Rochdale. It looked as if the unhappy 
^ember for West Birmiugham had undergone a sort of 
jiaformation, and had, like Mr. Anstey's hero in " Vice 
) back to the tiny form and slight face of his 
lOyhood. Mr. Potter, however, ie merciful, and having 
gaerted his rights, he surrendered them again gracefully to 
Ir. Chamberlain ; and the perky coantenance of the gentle- 
ian from Birmingham once more looked down from the 
leights of the third bench. It would take Mr. Chamberlain ■ 
^long time to do so graceful an act to anybody else. 

But on the Monday night nobody need have been very par- 
ticular as to what seat he occupied ; for nothing 
could have been much more dull than the whole 
iroceedings. I make only one or two observations upon , 

And first, why is it that so few mcmheta of the 

louse of Commons can pronounce that word correctly ? Mr. * 

!hamberlain, — if there be anything illiterate to he done, he 

; always prominent in doing it — !Mv, Chaniberlain never 

Qentions the word without pronouncing it " Ugandfc." 1&. 

jourtney for a long while did not venture on the word ; and 

herein he acted with prudence. It is a curious fact with 

egard to Mr. Courtney that when he first came into the 

louse he had a terrible difficulty with his " h's." In hia 

case it was not want of culture, for he was a University man, 

Bad one of the moat accompliahed and widely-read men in the 

^oase of Commons. But still tlifcre'rt -waii-, V ■«*» "«wis. oa. ' 

K "h'B." He has, however, by tUa l\tne ovwtaBi.ft "Csaj 
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^^Nefect. Mr. Labouchere talks classic English ; was at a 
' Grerman university ; has been in every part of the world ; has 
written miles ol French memorandums ; has sung serenades 
in Italian ; and, if he were not so confoundedly lazy, would 
probably speak more languages than any man in Parliament. 
But yet ho cannot pronounce either a final "g" or allow a 
word to end in a vowel without adding the ignoble, super- 
fluous, and utterly brutal " er." "When he wishes to confound 
Mr. Gladstone, be assaults about "Ugander"; when the 
concerns of our great Eastern dependency move him to 
interest, he asks about "InHicr"; and he speaks of the 
primordial accompli shmente of man as " readin' " and 
" writin'." 

Ugandrr gave Sir Edward Grey his first opportunity of 
speaking in bis new capacity of Under-Secretary 
" te«y ^ '°^ Foreign Affairs. There are some men in the 
^^V, House of Commons whose profession is written in 

^^^Eie legible language of nature on every line of their faces. 
^^rxoa could never, looking at Mr. Haldane, for instance, be in 
I doubt that be was an Equity barrister, with a leaning towards 
the study of German philosophy and a human kindliness, 
dominated by a reflective system of economics. Mr. Carson 
— the late Solicitor- General for Ireland, and Mr. Balfour's 
chief champion in the Coercion Courts — with a long hatcbeli 
y face, a sallow complexion, high cheek-bones, cavernous cheeks 
and eyes — is the living type of the sleuth-hound whose 
purauit of the enemy of a Foreign Government makes the 
dock the antechamber to tho prison or the gallows. Sir 
Edward Grey, with his thin face, prominent Eoman nose, 
extraordinarily calm expression, and pleasant, almost beauti- 
ful, voice, shows that the blood of legislators flows in his 
veins ; he might stand for the highest type of the young 
English ofBcial. lie has not spoken often in tho House of 
Commons — not often enough; but he \s kn.ci-wQ.QU*Cwf^«^^ 
jioran anJ at the Eighty Club. He ^s fee ijcAifttt'^. ^■e^' 
mtary style, u-ith its virtues and AetecH.^^, Y'-'S'"^ ^-^ ^^"^ 
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ig member of the House — Mr. E. J. C. Morton — has the 

lect platform manner, also with its virtues and defects, 
Sir Edward Grey speaks with grace, ease, with that tendency 
to modest understatement, to the icy coldness of genteel 
conversation, which everybody will recognize as the Honae of 
Commons style. This means perfect correctness, especially 
in an official position ; bat, on the other hand, it lacks warmth. 
It is only Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, among the members of the 
[ouse of Commons — old or new — who has power of being 

once, easy, calm, perfect in tone, and full of the inspiring 

vw of oratory. 

The agriculturists are not very happy in their repre- 
sentatives. A debate on agriculture produces on 
pfiOTnTiner '^^ House the same effect as a debate on the 
Army. It is well kaown that the party of all the 
Colonels is enough to make any House empty ; and a debate 
on agriculture is not much better. The farmer's friends are 
always a dreadfully duU lot ; and they usually lag some half- 
century behind the political knowledge of the rest of the 
world. It would have been impossible for anybody but the 
county members to attempt a serious discussion on Protection 
or Bimetallism as cures for all the evils of the flesh ; but that 
is what the agricultural members succeeded in doing on a 
certain Monday and Tuesday night. Their prosings were 
perhaps welcome to the House ; but it was a curious thing to 
see an assembly, as yet in its very infancy, so bored as to 
find refuge in every part of the building, except the hall 
appropriated to its deliberations. Mr. Chaplin is always to 
the front on such occasions ; pompous, prolix, and ineffably 

1, Mr. Herbei-t Gardner made his d^but as the Minister 

Agriculture, and did it excellently. 

Mr. Keir-Hardie is certainly one of the most cmdous forms 
which have yet appeared on the Parliamentary 
horizon. He wears a small cap — such as you see 
when they are travelling -, a short sack coat ; a pair 

users of a somewhat wild and iproQOuiiftei "rfta'iA'So.'tai.t-, 
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Kd his beard is unkempt and almost conceals his entire face, 
le eyes are deep-set, restless, grey — with strange lights as 
of fanaticism, or dreams. He rather pleasantly surprised the 
House by his style of speech. Something wild in a harsh 
Bhriek was what waa looked for; but the wildest of Scotchmen 
has the redeeming sense and canniness of his race— always 
excepting Mr, Cunninghams Graham, whose Scotch blood 
^^pKas infused with a large mixture of the vild tribe of an Arab 
^^feuestresB ; and Mr. Keir-Hardie — speaking a good deal like 
^^HEr. T. W. Kussell — made a foohsh proposal in a somewhat 
^^^iational speech. But he was unlucky in his backers. The 
Xaberal benches sate — dumb though attentive, and not on- 
tuoiable. Mr. Gladstone gazed upon the new Parliamentary 
phenomenon with interest, but the only voices that broke the 
flilence of the reception were the strident tones of Mr. Howard 
Vincent, of Sheffield, and Mr. Johnston, of BallykObeg. 
Now Howard Vincent is known to all men as one of the 
people who speak in season and out of season, when once they 
mount thoir hobby. The other day I heard of a bimetallist 
who was so fond of discussing bimetallism that the railway 
carriage, in which he went to town every morning, waa 
always left vacant for him ; nobody could stand him any 
longer. Similar is the attitude of the House of Commons to 
Howard Vincent. Fair Trade is his craze. He proposes it 
at Tory Conferences — raiicb to the lUamay of Tory wire- 
pnliers ; he gets it into the most unlikely discussions in the 
House of Commons ; and all the world laughs at him as 
though he were to propose the restoration of slavery, or ehaoa 
oome again. Poor Mr. Johnston only cares about the Pope, 

».uid cheers Mr. Hardie simply as a possible obstruction to Mr. 
jQladstone. lU-oraened welcomes these for a friend of Labour, 
Six John Gorst occupies a curious position in hia ovra 
party. He is one of their very ablest debaters; 
JJ^^" always speaks forcibly and to the point ; rarelY 

makes a mistake; and 'has b. -^joxA^-A'Si'j lyai^^ 

^^fe &r the weai pointg in the armoury ol ^iva o-^^"ci.ftTto.. "^ 
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was the really strong man in the old Fourth Party com- 
bination ; but somehow or other he does not get on with Mb 
friends, and haa been left without Cabinet office at a time ( 
when many inferior men have been able to get ahead of him. 
He has a cold, cynical manner ; suggests usually the clever 
lawyer rather than the sympathetic politician ; and altogether 
eeems at odds with the world and with himself. He made a 
bold bid, however, for labour legislation ; placed himself in a 
different position from the rest of his colleagues ; and alto- 
gether made one of those speeches which are listened to in 
amused curiosity by political opponents, and in ominous 
silence and with downcast looks by political friends. Mr, 
Balfour's face was a study ; but it was a study in the im- 
passibility which politicians cultivate when they desire to 
conceal their hatred of a political friend. It is on the same 
aide of the House that the really violent and mercUese 
animosities of the Parliamentary life prevail. I should think 
' r John Gorst is the object of about as bitter a hatred 
mong his own gang as any man in the House. 

In the happily-ended coercion days, letters constantly 
appeared in the newspapers, signed " George 
SvnSa^ Wyndham." A certain flippancy and cynicism of 
tone, joined to a skilful though school-boyish 
delight in dialectics, suggested that though the name was 
George Wyndham, the writer was an eminent chief. When 
at last Mr. George Wyndham made his appearance in the 
House and delivered himself of his maiden speech, Mr. i 
Campbell- Bannerm anyone of the wittiest men in the House, 
though you would tako him for a very serious Scotchman i 
without a joke in him, at first sight — expressed his satisfaction , 
to find that there was such a person as Mr. Wyndham, as he ' 
had heen inclined to rank him with Mrs. 'Arris and other ] 

ijnj'thical personages of whom history speaks, Mr. W^yndham 
^ a tall, handsome, slight fellow— with an immense head of ' 
fefA ifl/r, regular features, hatcbet W\i ■MeU-sVia.^ed. face, 
JF a Une noee, Boman in Kize, "Notman Vn. ^'\\u&ii\\.'j mA. i 
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defect, Mr. Labouchere talks classic English; was at a 
German university ; has been in every part of the world ; has 
written miles of French memorandums ; has amig serenades 
in Italian ; and, if he were not so confoundedly lazy, would 
probably speak more languages than any man in Parliament. 
But yet be cannot pronounce either a final "g" or allow a 
word to end in a vowel without adding the ignoble, super- 
fluous, and utterly brutal " er." When ha wishes to confound 
Mr, Gladstone, he assaults about "Uganda*'"; when the 
concerns of our great Eastern dependency move him to 
interest, he aska about "Indw"; and he speaks of the 
primordial accomplishmentB of man as " readin' " and 
"writin'." 

Ugandei- gave Sir Edward Grey his first opportunity of 
speaking in hia new capacity of Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. There are some men in the 
House of Commons whose profession is written in 
the legible language of nature on every line of their faces. 
You could never, looking at Mr. Haldane, for instance, be in 
doubt that he was an Equity barrister, with a leaning towards 
the study of German philosophy and a human kindliness, 
dominated by a reflective system of economics. Mr. Carson 
— the late Sohcit or- General for Ireland, and Mr. Balfour'3 
chief champion in the Coercion Courts — with a long hatchet 
face, a sallow complexion, high cheek-hones, cavernous cheeks 
and eyes — is the liring type of the sleuth-hound whose 
pursuit of the enemy of a Foreign Government makes the 
dock the antechamber to the prison or the gallows. Sir 
Edward Grey, with his thin face, prominent Roman nose, 
raordinarily calm expression, and pleasant, almost beanti- 
voice, shows that the blood of legislators flows in his 
s ; he might stand for the highest type of the young 
English ofiicial. He has uot spoken often in the Houaad 
Commons— not often enough; but Yie \'a Vno-w^ oiv 'Cr.ia -^gisi- 
tortn and at the Eighty Club. Re \ias fea ■^ftt^.es^^- "^-a-^ 
~^ \taij style, with its virtaes ani aeleG^.B, \^^'>'^ *■■* ^""^ 
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young member ot the House^Mr. E. J. C. Morton — haa the 

perfect platform manner, also with Us virtues and defects. 

Sir Edward Grey speaks with grace, ease, with that tendency 

to modest understatement, to the icy coldness of genteel 

conversation, which everybody will recognize as the House of 

^^ Oonunona style. This means perfect correctness, especially 

^K^ an official position ; but, on the other hand, it lacks warmth, 

^■in is only Mr. Gladstone, perhaps, among the members of the 

^B'Eoase of Commons— «ld or new — who has power of being 

^H at once, easy, calm, perfect in tone, and full of the inspiring 

^P glow of oratory. 

The agriculturists are not very happy in their repre- 
sentatives, A debate on agriculture produces on 
mwrfiiimer ^^^ House the same effect as a debate on the 

^Army. It is well kaoMH that the party of all the 
Colonels is enough to make any House empty ; and a debate 
fin agriculture is not much better. The farmer's friejids are 
always a dreadfully dull lot : and they usually lag some half- 
century behind the political knowledge of the rest of the 
world. It would have been Impossible for anybody but the 
county members to attempt a serious discussion on Protection 
OF Bimetallism as cures for all the evils of the flesh ; bat that 
is what the agricultural members succeeded in doing on a 
certain Monday and Tuesday night. Their prosings were 
perhaps welcome to the House ; bnt it was a curious thing to 
see an assembly, as yet in its very infancy, so bored as to 
find refuge in every part of the building, except the hall 
appropriated to its dehherations. Mr. Chaphn is always to 
the front on such occasions ; pompous, prolix, and ineffably 
^ dull. Mr, Herbert Gardner made his d^but as the Minister 
■0CU- Agriculture, and did it excellently. 

^B Mr. Eeir-Hardie is certainly one of the most cunons forms 

~ which have yet appeared on the Parliamentary 

horizon. He wears a small cap — such as you see 

oa men when they are travelling ; a short sack coat ; a pair 

^ofirousers ot a somewhat wild and pronouncei v)'b.\ltii:iii.^»^^ 



md his beard is unkempt and almoBt conceals his entire face. 
3 eyes are deep-set, restless, grey — with atrange lights 0.8 
of ianaticism, or dreams. He rather pleasantly surprised the 
House by his style of speech. Something wild in a harsh 
Bhriek was what was looked for ; but the wildest of Scotchmen 
has the redeeming sense and canniness of his race— always 
excepting Mr. Cunninghame Graham, whose Scotch blood 
WB8 infused with a large mixture of the wild tribe of an Arab 
ancestress ; and Mr. Keir-Hardie — speaking a good deal iilia 
Mr. T. W. Eussell — made a foohsh proposal in a somewhat 
rational speech. But he was unlucky in his hackers. The 
iberal benches sate — dumb though attentive, and not un- 
iniable. Mr. Gladstone gazed upon the new Parliamentary 
jhenomenon with interest, but the only voices that broke the 
ince of the reception were the strident tones of Mr. Howard 
['Vincent, of Sheffield, and Mr. Johnston, of Eallykilbeg. 
How Howard Vincent is known to all men as one of the 
jeople who speak in season and out of season, when once they 
tiiount their hobby. The other day I heard of a bimetalhst 
Klrbo was so fond of discussing bimetaUism that the railway 
Jjaarriage, in which be went to town every morning, waa 
ilwaya left vacant for him ; nobody could stand him any 
Similar is the attitude of the House of Commons to 
Howard Vincent. Fair Trade is his craze. He proposes it 
at Tory Conferences — much to the dismay of Tory wire- 
pullers ; he gets it into the most imlikely discussions in the 
House of Commons ; and all the world laughs at him as 
though he were to propose the restoration of slavery, or chaos 
come again. Poor Mr, Johnston only cares about the Pope, 
and cheers Mr. Hardie simply as a possible obstruction to Mr, 
Gladstone. Ill-omened welcomes these for a friend of Labour. 
Sir John Gorst occupies a curious position in bis own 
party. He is one of their very ablest debaters ; 
5^J^ always speaks forcibly and to thft ^wl\*,-, ^■im'&^ 

makes a mistake •, and ^aa a. ■«o^4ai\-'Qa.l ^'^'^_ 
^m tor tbe weak points in tlie atmo-utj ol ^« o^-yi^'«*'*' ^ 
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was the really strong man in the old Fourth Party com- 
bination ; but somehow or other he does not get on with hia 
friends, and haa been left without Cabinet office at a tima 
when many inferior men have been able to get ahead of him. 
He has a cold, cynical manner ; suggests usually the clever 
lawyer rather than the sympathetic politician ; and altogether 
seems at odds with the world and with himself. He made a 
bold bid, however, for labour legislation ; placed himself in a 
different position from the rest of his colleagues ; and alto- 
gether made one of those speeches which are listened to in 
amused curiosity by political opponents, and in ominous 
silence and with downcast looJta by political friends. Mr. 
Balfour's face was a study ; but it was a study in the im- 
passibility which pohticians cultivate when they desire to 
conceal their hatred of a political friend- It is on the same 
tude of the House that the really violent and merciless 
animosities of the Parliamentary life prevail. I should think 
that Sir John Gorst is the object of about as bitter a hatred 
among bis own gang as any man iu the House. 

In the happily-ended coercion days, letters constantly 

appeared in the newspapers, signed " George 

^f^toij^' Wyndham." A certain flippancy and cynicism of 

tone, joined to a skilful though school-boyish 

delight in dialectics, suggested that though the name was 

George Wyndham, the writer was an eminent chief. ^VTien 

at last Mr. George Wyndham made his appearance in the 

!ouse and delivered himself of hia maiden speech, Mr. 

^ipampbell-Bannerman — one of the wittiest men in the House, 

though you would take him for a very serious Scotchman 

without a joke in him, at first si^ht — expressed his satisfaction 

to find that there was such a person as Mr. Wyndham, as he 

hod been inclined to rank him with Mrs. 'Arris and other 

mythical personages of whom history speaks. Mr. Wyndhana 

is a toll, handsome, slight fellow— with an immense head of 

i^ac/r hair, rsgnlar features, hatchet but weW-fets'eed Eesfe, 

tod a &ae nose, Bomrin in size, Norma-n \n ac^xu&o.W.'j sma. 



iTumhlefor Joe. 

I haughtinesa. He ia a smart rather than a clever man, bat 
has plenty of vanity, ambition, and induBtry, and may 
go far. 

Mr. Jesse Collinga has changed from a respectable Badioal," 

with good intentiona and excellent sentiments, 
^2^P into a carping, venomous, wrong-headed hater 

of Mr. Gladstone and all the propoaala which 
come from a Liberal Government. On the 8th of February, 
he gave an extremely ugly specimen of hia malignant temper,, 
by complaining that there was no care for the agricultural 
labourer on the part of a Government which has undertaken 
the largest scheme of agricultural reform ever presented to a 
House of Commons. This had the effect of rousing the Old' 
Man to one of those devastating bits of scornful and quiet 
invective by which he sometimes delights the House of 
Commons. Jesse had spoken of the proposals of the 

I Queen's Speech as a ridiciiloua mouse, and thei'eupon came 
the dread retort that mice were not the only " rodents " that 
infested ancient buildings ; the words derived additional 
signi&cance from the fact tbat, as he used them, the Prima 
Minister directed on Jesse those lumiuous, large, searching^ 
'eyes of hia, with all their infinite capacity for expressing 
paasion, scorn, contempt, and disgust. The House was not 
slow to catch the significance of the phrase, and jumped at it, 
and yelled delightedly until the roof rang again. 
This naturally called Joe, pliant creature, to the 
of his beloved friend. That, however, was far 
fJX^ * from a lucky week with Joe ; he had begun to' 
look positively bang-dog, with baffled hate. lift 
I attempted to stem the splendid tide of enthusiasm on whict^ 
the Grand Old Leader was swimming triumphantly, by stat- 
ing that at one time Mr. Gladstone bad separated himseU 
from Mr. Collings's proposals for the reform of the uoaitiaa. 
of the agricultural labourerE. ^^en Mi-jXioi^ vw^tsa ». cq?sJ»j 
tion against Mr. Gladstone , th.e Wtw ^enVN.^twb.-n.'Vsja. ■». 's^ 
iwkward habit of asking lor tlae ftale. Vv^a^^>■■^'^'='^'«^'■*^ 
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Mr. Asquith. 

like posers to men of slatternly memory, and doubtful 
aeenracy. I have heard several of the vronderful Old Man's 
private secretaries declare that they had never been able to 
get over the dread with which this uncanny power of remem- 
bering everything inspired them — it was awe-inspiring, and 
produced a perpetual feeling of nervousness— as though they 
were in the presence of some extraordinary and incompre- 
hensible great force of nature. It is rather unfortunate for 
Joe that nature did not endow hSm with any bump of venera- 
tion, and that he is thus ready to embark on hazardous 
enterprises, in which be oftens comes to grief. When he 
made thia quotation' against Mr. Gladstone, the Old Man 
at once poimced on him with a demand for the date and the 
authority. Joe was nonplussed, but he stuck to his point. 

But on the following day Mr. Gladstone got up and in 
the blandest manner declared that he had since looked into 
the speech to which Mr. Chamberlain had alluded, and he 
found that what he had really said was, that Mr. Collings had 
been supposed to have advocated " three acres and a cow " as 
a pohcy, and to that pohcy Mr. Gladstone had declared he 
had never given his adherence. This was turning the tables 
with a vengeance. Jesse grinned and Joe frowned — the rest 
of the House was delighted. 
J The Home Secretary delivered a speech, which in one 

^^E. bound carried him to the front rank of Ministerial 

^^Bn'. Aflonith. 

^^- speakers. It was a tnumph from begmnmg to 

end: in voice, in delivery, in language— above all, in reve- 
lation of character, it was an intoxication and a delight to the 
House of Commons. He swept over the emotions of that 
assembly like a splendid piece of music, and there was no 
room, or time, for reflection. 

But there was an aftermath, and then it began to be 
hinted that it was the speech of an orator and an advocate 
rather ^than of a Minister, and that it was unnecessarily and 
an-aiaely h&Tah in tone; it uttered " no " and a " never " — _ 
^Mcb are the tomhs ol so many MinietemV &ei\igB&!i Mfa^B 



fShe occasion waa the inotioti of llr. Redmond in reference 
D the release of the dynamit&rds. Mr. McCarthy, though he 
strongly disapproved of the motion, was forced to express 
regret that Mr. Aaquith had closed the prison doora with a 
"bang;" and one or two of the supporters and friends of 

1^. Asquith were also compelled to express their dissent, and , 
to vote in the lobhy against him. But undoubtedly that 
Speech has immensely inereasGd Mr. Aaquitb's reputation and 
Strengthens his position. He is one of the strong and great 
jnen of the immediate future. 
Wben the debate on amnesty was concluded, there came a 
Obttrnctlon '^^™^^ '" ^^^^ system of obstruction in which the 
naked and' Tories and the Unionists indulged during the 
first fortnight ; and there was indication of the 
growing exasperation of the Ministerial and the Irish 
members. Midnight had struck ; and Mr. Balfour, on the 
part of the Tories, had the face to declare that it was impos- 
sible, at such a late hour, to do justice to the next amend- 
ment. As the next amendment dealt with the Gweedore 
prisoners, and as the House has heard of little else 

I but the Gweedore prisoners for the last fortnight, the 
)Diajority received this announcement with a fierce out- 
liurst of impatience, the Ii'ish Bench especially being 
delighted at the opportunity of paying back to Mr. Balfour 
^me of the insults he had poured on them so freely during 
liis sis years of power. Meantime, the Liberal temper had 
been roused to still more feverish heat by the splendid news 
&om Hahias, followed by the even more unexpectedly good i 
tidings from Walsall; and there was a detenuination to 

IEtand no nonsense. But Obstruction was determined to go 
on, and when it was two o'clock in the morning Sir William 
Harcourt declared that he would not persevere further. 
There arose a fierce shout of disappointment from his 
supporters and fi-om the Irishry; but Sir William heMosA 
pleasantly, and the majority submittfei Ui "Cto N.iTjB.Tnsj **^ "^ ^ 
^^ minority. And thus debating unpiafiiitaNAe -^^w^o?*^-.^^*^ 



30 Obstructionj Naked and Unshamed. 

listening to long speeches, doing absolutely nothing, the days 
succeeded each other; and legislators who wanted work, 
longed for the steady and mechanical regularity of their well- 
ordered offices, their vast factories, their sanely-conducted 
communications with all parts of the world, to which English 
genius, sense, and industry have brought the goods of 
England. The contrast between the Englishman at business 
and at politics is exasperating, woeful, tragic. 



The Home Edie Bil 



W^Efi I saw Mr. Gladstone take his seat in the House of 
Iwmember Commons on February 13th, I was irresistibly 
reminded of two scenes in my memory. One 
k place in Cork somo twelve years ago. Mr. Parnell had 
made his entry into the city, and the occasion was one of a 
triumph such as an Emperor might have envied. The 
streets were impassable with crowds ; every window had its 
full contingent ; the people had got on the roofs. It almost 
seemed, as one of Mr. Farnell'a friends and supporters 
declared, as if every brick were a human face. Men shooted 
mselves hoarse ; young women waved their handkerchiefs 
I their arms must have ached ; old women rushed down 
efore the horses of the great Leader's carriage, and kissed 
Hie dust over which he passed. And, then, when it was all 
rer, Mr. Parnell had to sit in a small room, listening to the 
mplaints and most inconvenient cross-questionings of an 
extremely pragmatical supporter, who would have been an 
affliction to any man from the intensity and tenacity of hia 
powers of boring. As I looked at poor Parnell, with that 
deprecatory smile of his which so often lit up the flint-like 
hardness, the terrible resolution of his face-— as varied in its 
lights and shadows as a lake under an April sky — I thought 
E the contrast there was between the small annoyances, the 
lalid cares of even the greatest leaders of men and the 





was the really strong man in the old Fourth Party com- 
bination ; but somehow or other he does not get on with Ma 
Eriends, and has been left without Cabinet office at a time 
when many inferior men have been able to get ahead of him. 
He has a cold, cynical manner ; suggests usually the clever 
lawyer rather than the sympathetic politician ; and altogether 
seems at odds with the world and with himself. He made a 
bold bid, however, (or labour legislation ; placed hinaself in a 
different position from the rest of his colleagues ; and alto- 
gether made one of those speeches which are listened to in 
amused curiosity by poUtical opponents, and in ominous 
silence and with downcast looks by political friends. Mr. 
Balfour's face was a study; but it was a study in the im- 
passibility which pohticians cultivate when they desire to 
conceal their hatred of a political friend. It is on the same 
side of the House that the really violent and merciless 
animosities of the Parliamentary life prevail. I should think 
that Sir John Gorst is the object of about as bitter a hatred 
among his own gang as any man in the House. 

In the happily-ended coercion days, letters constantly 

appeared in the newspapers, signed " George 
i^ rSfa'm '" Wyndham." A certain flippancy and cynicism of 

tone, joined to a skilful though school-boyish 
dehght in dialectics, suggested that though the name was 
George AVyndham, the writer was an eminent chief. "When 
at last Mr. George Wyndham made his appearance in the 

» House and delivered himself of his maiden speech, Mr. 
Campbell -Bannerm an — one of the ^vittiest men in the House, 
though you would take hun for a very serious Scotchman 
without a joke in him, at first sight — expressed his satisfaction 
to find that there was such a person as Mr. Wyndham, as he 
had been inclined to rank him with Mrs, 'Arris and other 
mythical personages of whom history speaks. Mr. Wyndham 
is A iall, handsome, slight fellow — with an immense head of 
i>Iack ba-ir, regular features, hatchet Wt "fueW-^t.a-'^ei tace, 
■■? a tine nose, Roman in size, Norroan \n Bs\va*LS.Ti\li.-g Mii. 
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banghtiness. He is a smart rather than a clever man, bat 
plenty of vanity, ambition, and induatry, and may 
goiex. 

Mr. Jesse CoUings haB changed from a respectable Badiool, 
-with good intentions and excellent sentiments,. 

[^^ into a carping, venomous, wrong-headed hater 

of Mr. Gladstone and all the proposals which 

come from a Liberal Government. On the 8th of Febrnary, 

gave an extremely ugly specimen of his malignant temper, 

complaining that there was no care for the agricultural 
labourer on the part of a Government which has undertakea 
the largest scheme of agricultural reform ever presented to a 
'HouBfl of Commons. This had the effect of rousing the Old' 
Man to one of those devastating bits of scornful and quiet 
invective by which he sometimes dehghts the House of 
Commons. Jesse had spoken of the proposals of th^ 
Queen's 8peech as a ridiculous mouse, Eind thereupon came 
the dread retort that mice were not the only " rodents " that 
infested ancient buildings ; the words derived additional 
significance from the fact that, as ho used them, the Primff 
Minister directed on Jesse those luminous, large, searcMng^ 
eyes of his, with all their infinite capacity for expressing, 
passion, scorn, contempt, and disgust. The House was not 
slow to catch' the significance of the phrase, and jumped at ii, 
and yelled dehghtedly until the roof rang again. 

This natinrally called Joe, pliant creature, to the reseuft 
of his beloved friend. That, however, was 
loiJw^' from a lucky week with Joe; he had begu: 

look positively hang-dog, with balHed hate. Ha 
attempted to stem the splendid tide of enthusiasm on whid). 
the Grand Old Leader was swimming triumphantly, by stat- 
ing that at one time Mr, Gladstone had separated himaell 
from Mr. CoUings's proposals for the reform of the poaition 
of the agricultural labourers. When anybody maksa %. Q^is*a«( 
tioa agmnat Mr. Gladstone, Ike Vafctet ^eTilOvevaKo. V'a.'a, *. ■raJ 
awkward bahit of asking lot Ibe ati.\,e . iVft ^^^^^'^M ^ *^^' 




Mr. Asquith. 

posers to men of slatternly memory, and doubtful 
I have heard several of the wonderful Old Man's 
I secretaries declare that they had never been able to 
it over the dread with which this uncanny power of remem- 
dng everything inspired them— it was awe-inspiring, and 
produced a perpetual feeling of nervousness — as though they 
were in the presence of some extraordinary and incompre- 
henBible great force of nature. It is rather unfortunate for 
Joe that nature did not endow him with any bump of venera- 
tion, and that he is thus ready to embark on hazardous 
enterprises, in which he oftens comes to grief. When ho 
I this quotation' against Mr. Gladstone, the Old Man 
t once pounced on him with a demand for the date and the 
mtbority. Joe was nonplussed, but be stuck to bis point. 

But on the following day Mr. Gladstone got up and in 
pie blandest manner declared that he had since looked into 
) speech to which Mr. Chamberlain had alluded, and he 
found that what he had really said was, that Mr. Collings had 
been supposed to have advocated " three acres and a cow " as 
a policy, and to that policy Mr. Gladstone had declared he 
Lever given his adherence. This was turning the tables 
El vengennce. Jesse grinned and Joe frowned — the rest 
B House was delighted. 
The Home Secretary delivered a speech, which in one 
bound carried h?m to the front rank of Ministerial 
3rs. It was a triumph from beginning to 
d : in voice, in delivery, in language — above all, in reve- 
lation of character, it was an intoxication and a delight to the 
House of Commons. He swept over the emotions of that 
asembly like a splendid piece of music, and there was no 
r time, for reflection. 
But there was an aftermath, and then it began to be 
inted that it was the speech of an orator and an advocate 
f ^than of a Minister, and that it was unnecessarily and 
■Jy harsh in tone; it uttered " no " and a "never" 
oiba of so many MJnisteiioX ^(^\snj 
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was the motion of Mr. Kedmond in reference 
the release of the dynamitftrds. Mr. McCarthy, thongh he 
strongly disapproved of the motion, was forced to express 
regret that Mr, Asquith had closed the prison doors mth a, 
" hang ; " and one or two of the supporters and friends of 
Mr. Asquith were also compelled to express their dissent, and 
to vote in the lohby against him. But ujidoubtedly that 
speech has immensely increased Mr. Asquith's reputation and 
letrengthens his position. He is one of the strong and great 
len of the inuncdiate future. 
When the debate on amnesty was concluded, there came a 
Obttruction '''™*'' '^ '''"'''' system of obstruction in which the 
and Tories and the Unionists indulged during the 
first fortnight ; and there was Indication of the 
growing exasperation of the Ministerial and the Irish 
members. Midnight had struck ; and Mr. Balfour, on tlie 
part of the Tories, had the face to declare that it was impos- 
sible, at such a late hour, to do justice to the next amend- 
ment. As the next amendment dealt with the Gweedore 
prisoners, anil as the House has heard of little else 
but the Oweedore prisoners for the last fortnight, the 
ijori^ received this announcement with a fierce out- 
iurst of impatience, the Ii'ish Bench especially being 
delighted at the opportunity of paying back to Mr. Balfour 
some of the insults he had poured on them so freely during 
his six years of power. Meantime, the Liberal temper had 
.been roused to still more feverish heat by the splendid news 
im Halifax, followed by the even more unexpectedly good 
liidings from Walsall ; and there was a detennination to 
id no nonsense. But Obstruction was determined to go 
I, and when it was two o'clock in the morning Sir William 
!aroourt declared that he would not persevere further, 
!here arose a fierce shout of disappointment from his 
supporters and fi-om the Irishry ; but Bir William beamed 
pleasantly, and the majority submitted, to U\c ticsMosj >it 'iis* 
inonly. And th,\ 
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listening to long speeches, doing absolutely nothing, the days 
succeeded each other; and legislators who wanted work, 
longed for the steady and mechanical regularity of their well- 
ordered offices, their vast factories, their sanely-conducted 
communications with all parts of the world, to which English 
genius, sense, and industry have brought the goods of 
England. The contrast between the Englishman at business 
and at politics is exasperating, woeful, tragic. 
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When I saw Mr. Gladstone take his seat in the House of 

, ^_ Commons on February 13th, I was irresistibly 

I ransmiMT. -in, „ 

remmded of two scenes m my memory. One 
took place in Cork some twelve years ago. Mr. Parnell had 
made his entry into the city, and the occasion was one of a 
triamph such as an Emperor might have envied. The 
streets were impassable with crowds ; every window had its 
full contingent ; the people bad got on the roofs. It almost 
Beamed, as one of Mr. Farnell's friends and supporters 
declared, as if every brick were a human face. Men shouted 
themselves hoarse ; young women waved their handkerchiefs 
till their arms must have ached ; old women rushed down 
before the horses of the great Leader's carriage, and kissed 
the dust over which he passed. And, then, when it was all 
over, Mr. Parnell had to sit in a small room, listening to the 
complaints and most inconvenient cross -questionings of an 
extremely pragmatical supporter, who would have been an 
affliction to any man from the intensity and tenacity of hia 
powers of boring. As I looked at poor Parnell, with that 
deprecatory smile of his which so often lit up the ilint-like 
hardness, the terrible resolution of his face — as varied in its 
lights and shadows as a lake under an April sky — I thought 
of the contrast there was between the small annoyances, the 
squalid cares of even the greateB\. \eeActft (A ■aiK\i *sA 
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Tired Eyelidtt upon Tired JHyeei 

,\e outward show of their reception by the masaes. And 
le other scene of which I thought, was the appearance of 
Irving on a. first night in aome big play, say, like 
"Lear." All the pubUc know is that the actor is there, on 
stage, to pronounce his kingly speech ; but, before he 
has got there, Mr. Irving, perhaps, has had the sleepless 
nights which are required in thinking out the smallest details 
of his business ; perchance, the second before he looks down 
on that wUd pit, and up at that huge gallery, which are 
■fieady either to acclaim or devour him, he Las been in the 
-laidst of a furious dispute about the price of tallow candles, 
or the delinquencies of the property-master. 

So I thought, as I looked on Mr. Gladstone. For there 
mred B7flUa« ^*^ '^*'' ^ ^^^ ^^°^ '° suggest sleepless vigils, 
upon tired hard-fought fights — perhaps, small and irritating 
worries. Before that great moment, there had 
been consultations, negotiations. Cabinet Councils — per- 
chance, long and not easy discussion of details, settlement 
of differences, composure of all those personal frictions and 
collisions which are inevitable in the treadmill of political 
life. Yea; it was the case ol the actor-manager with the 
ithousand and one details of outside work to attend to, as 
well as the great and swelling piece of magnificent work for 
which the great outside world alone cared — of which it alone 
knew. To anybody who knows politics from the inside comes 
ever some such haunting thought about the splendour and 
glory of popular receptions and public appearances. I must 
confess that I could not get rid of that impression when I 
looked on Mr. Gladstone on that Monday night. A deadlier 
pallor than usual had settled on that face which always has 
the beautiful shade, as well as the fine texture of smooth 
ry. There was a drawn, wearied look about the usually 
Targe, open, brilliant eyes — that rapt and far-off gaze which 
is always Mr. Gladstone's espresaiou whec bis mind and 
heart are full. There are two kinds of excitement and 
,escitabiUty. The man who bursts into laughter, or shoi^ 
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or tears, suffei's less from Lis overstrained nerves than he 
whose face is placid while within are mingled all the rage, 
and terror, and tumult of great thoughta, and passions, and 
hopes. It struck me that Mr. Gladstone was the victim of 
snppressed excitement and overstrained nerves, and that it 
only the splendid masculine will, the great strength of 
fine physique, which kept him up so well. 
"Pallid, heavy-eyed, in a far-off dream — with all the world 

gazing upon him with painful concentration of 
^e^™ attention and fixed stare— the Great Old Man 

sate, keeper still of the greatest and most 
momentous secret of his time, and about to make an appear- 
ance more historic, far-reaching, immortal, than any yet in 
Mb career. So, doubtless, he would have liked to remain for 
a long time still ; but, with a stai-t, he woke up, put hia 
hands to hia ear, as is his wont in these latter days when his 
hearing is not what it used to be, looked to the Speaker, and 
then to Mr. John Morley, and found that, all at once, 
without one moment's preparation, he had been called upon 
by the Speaker to enter on his great and perilous task. 
What had happened wa.s this : The Irish members had put 
& nimiher of questions on the notice-paper, but, anxious in 
every way to spare the Old Man, they quietly left the ques- 
tions unasked ; and so, when, as he thought, there was still 
a whole lot of preliminary business to go through, all was 
over, and the way was quite clear for his start. " The First 
Lord of the Treasury ; " so spoke the Speaker — almost 
softly — and, in a moment, when he had realized what had 
taken place, the Old Man was upright, and the Liberal and 
Irish members were on their feet, waving their hats, cheering 
themselves hoarse. And yet an undercurrent and audible 
note of anxiety ran through all the enthusiasm. The honey- 
moon of Home Kule is over, and, curiously enough, the very 
sense of a great victory after a long struggle has always 
about it a solemnity too sad for tears, too deep for joy. The 
Xiborals and Uie Iriah;^ stood np ; but, even at ^t ha«x. 



' there were evidences of tho fissures anil chasma whieh the 
two great political disruptions — the disruption in the English 
Liberal and in the Irish party— have produced. On the 
third bench below the Gangway sate the Liberal Unionists, 
Mr. Gladstone's deadhest foes, with paUid-faced, perky-nosed, 
malignant Chamberlain at their head, the face distorted by 
the bafded bate, the accumulated venom of all these years 
of failure, apostasy, and outlawry. Not one of the renegade 
Liberals stood up, and there they sate, a solid mass of hatred 
and rancour. On the Irish side, Mr. Redmond and the few 
ParneUites kept up the tradition of their dead leader in his 
last years of distrust and dislike of Mr. Gladstone by aleo 
[ remaining seated. 

The first notes of the Old Man suggested he was in 
excellent form. It is always easy for those who 
are well acquainted with him to know when the 
Old Man is going to make a great, and when he will deliver 
■ only a moderately good speech. If he is going to do splen- 
didly, the tone at the start is very calm, the delivery is 
I measured, the sentences are long, and break on the ear with 
I something of the long-drawn-out slowness of the Alesan- 
[ drine. So it was on this occasion. Sentence followed sen- 
tcnce in measured and perfect cadence ; with absolute self- 
possession ; and in a voice not undaly pitched. And yet 
there were those traces of fatigue to which I have alluded, 
utd I have since heard that one of the few occasions in hia 
life when Mr. Gladstone had a sleepless night was on the 
night before be introduced bis second great Home Eiile BUI, , 
And it should be added that, stirring and eloquent as were i 
I the opening sentences, they were not listened to by the ' 
t House with that extraordinary enthusiasm which, on other . 
■occasions, sentences of this splendid eloquence would have' 
^ elicited. For what really the House wanted to learn was the 
great enigma which had been kept for seven long years — in 
spite of protests, hypocritical appeals, and, ofttimes, tedious 
I remonstrance from over-zealous and over-fussy friend. ^^Jj 
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\ By the time Mr. Gladstone had got to the Bill, lie had 
exhausted a good deal of his stock of voice, and 
yet he seemed to be less dependent than usual oo 
p mysterious compound which Mrs. Gladstone mixes with 
r own wifely hand for those solemn occasions. It appeared 
that both she and her husband had somewhat dreaded the 
ordeal. The bottle which Mr. Gladstone usually brings with 
him is about the size of those small, stunted little jars in 
which, in the days of our youth, the young buck kept hia 
bear's gi'ease, or other ornament of the toilet. But on Mon- 
day Mr. Gladstone was armed with a large blue bottle— -some- 
what like one of those 8 oz. medicine bottles which stand bo 
often beside our beds in this age of sleeplessness and worry. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gladstone and his wife had miscalculated, 
for on two occasions only throughout the entire speech did he 
have to make apphcation for sustenance to the medicine 
bottle, Another precaution which had been taken turned out 
also to be unnecessary. The Premier's eyesight is not aa 
good as it was a few years ago ; and he sometimes finds it 
difficult to read anything but the biggest print. For this 
reason, elaborate preparations had been made for helping his 
eyesight, On the table before the Speaker's chair there was 
a, small lamp — somewhat like a student's lamp. This also 
turned out to be unnecessary, for the Old Man was able to 
, read hia notes without the smallest difficulty ; and the speech 
had come to a conclusion long before the hour when the 
deepening shadows make it hard to read by the hght from the 
glass roof of the House. 

At last, the latest details hud been given ; the Old Man 

k approached bis peroration. By this time the 

^''***' voice had sunk in parts to a low whisper, and the 
deathly hue of the beautiful face had grown 
)cr. There was something that almost inspired awe as 
one looked at that strange, curious, solitary flgui'e in the 
growing darkness. The intense strain on the Houso had 
^^oally exhausted it, and there had come «. ft\\caca '^si:^'^' 'V^fc.''«»- 
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it the solemnity, the strange stiilnesa, the rapt emotion of 
some suhlime service in a great cathedral rather than the 
beguming of one of the fiercest and most rancorous party 
conflicts of our time. To this mood Mr. Gladstone attuned 
the closing words of his speech. The words came slowly, 
Quietly, gently, sinking at times almost to a whisper. What 
bntasies could not one's mind play as one listened to these 
words. There was underneath the language, the looks, the 
voice, the tragic thought that this was a message rather from 
the shadow-land beyond the grave than from this rough, 
noisy, material world. Imagine yourself in a country church, 
the sole visitor in the ghostly silence and the solemn twilight, 
■with apeetres all around you in the memorials of the dead 
and memories of the living, and then fancy the organist 
silently steahng, also alone, to the organ, and giving out to 
the evening air some beautifaDy solemn anthem with all the 
Badness of death, and none of the exultant joy of resurrection, 
and then you will get some faint idea of the pent-up emotion 
which filled every sympathetic heart in the great assembly as 
tiie Old Man finally came to the closing words of his great 
speech. It was not so much a peroration as an appeal, a 
message, a benediction. 

At first, when the Old Man sat down, the pause followed 
that speaks of emotion too deep for prompt expression, and 
then once again a rush to their feet by the Irishry and ths 
Liberals, loud cheering, and the waving of hats, and all those 
other manifestations of vehement feeling which alone Mr, 
Gladstone is privileged to receive. The Tories had kept very 
goiet ; had conducted themselves on the whole very well. 
Once or twice came a high sniff of disgust, and now and then 
ft younger member could not restrain himself from an exola- 
mation. But, altogether, the Opposition was under the samS' 
Spell as the rest of the House, and listened patiently to 
the end. 

I rfiay pass over all that occurred on that Monday evening, 
with the BJngla exception of the very rwnarkafale BpeeeK 



'. Beston. It was well known that Mr. Sexton had taken 
a prominent part in laying before Mi. Gladatone 
and hia colleagues fcbe views of the Irish party as 
to what would constitute a satisfactory Bill to the Irish 
people ; and Mr. Sexton was authorised by his colleagues to 
Btate their views to the Houae. This he did slowly, de- 
liberately, without the least attempt at oratory, hut in 
language extraordinarily lucid, delicately shaded, touching on 
points with exquisite art. And what he said came to this ; 
that the Bill was a good Bill ; that in his opinion it could be 
accepted by the Irish people as a satisfactory settlement of 
their demands ; but that in two points it needed careful 
watching, and perhaps considerable amendment: the financial 
^jettlement and the future of the Land Question. 
B| The Leader of the Opposition had not, so far, shono in 
^K his new position, imiA people were not slow in 

^C^ ' coming to the conclusion that he required the 

Btimu!us and the strength of a solid majority behind him to 
bring out hia pecuhar talents. At all events, his first speech 
following the introduction of the Home Rule Bill was a 
ghastly failure. It was hstened to in almost unbroken 
silence from the beginning to the end — not that the speech 
had not plenty of cleverness in it, the small clevemeas of 
small points — but it was badly dehvered. It did not seem to 
rise to the heights expected on such an occasion ; in short, it 
was a disappointment. Only once or twice did the Leader of 
the Opposition succeed in rousing his friends to even an 
approach to enthusiasm, Speating of the amount of money 
put to the credit of Ireland, he declared the Government 
admitted they bad been beaten In a conflict with the forces of 
law and order, and that this was the war indemnity wbioh 
had to be paid — a hit that very much delighted Mr. Chamber- 
Iain. The portion of the speech which created sensation was 
that in which he alluded to the use of the veto. It hail been 
contended by Mr. Sexton that the veto would never be used 
^Kilesa the Irish Parliament so abused Via ■^-weta *a 'vs^mS*^ 
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V.iheuaeof it. This was an honourable bargain between thG 
" British ParUament and the Irish. To such a bargain Mr. 
BaJiour declared he and hia friends would be no partieB. 
They would not let the weapon of veto rust in case it were 
put into their hands, and so on — a passage which excited 
Bomo enthusiasm on the Tory benches and etrong anger on 
the Irish. 

The real framers of the Bill are understood to be Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Bryce. No man 
in the House of Commons has so complete a 
knowledge as Mr. Bryce of the various forms of government 
in the world, especially in countries which have the com- 
plicated system that is about to be fashioned under the new 
Bill. Mr. Bryce is a professor and a student, and be has 
the manner of bis calling and his pursuits. Arguing his 
case without passion, slowly, calmly, in excellently chosen 
language, he can speak on even the moat violently contested 
measure as though it were a demonstration in anatomy. 
So be spoke on February 14tb— making mince-meat with 
deadly tranquillity of manner of most of the objections of 
Mr. Balfour, and altogether strengthening the position of 
the Bill. 

A speech which had been looked forward ^to with even 

„ greater curiosity was that of Mr. Eodmond, the 

Mr Bodmond. 

leader of the Parnellites. The Tones had settled 
themselves down in large numbers, counting on a great 
treat. And undoubtedly the opening of Mr. Redmond's 
speech was not auspicious. He thought that e 
Uition should have been given to the great dead Irisfaroan 
as well as to the Uving Englishman who had brought the 
Home Eule question to its present position. The delighted 
Tories, not loving Mr. Parnell, but seeing in this the 
promise of a hvely and unpleasant attack on the Bill, 
cheered lustily, and speeded Mr. Redmond on his way on 
the full tide ot ft splendid reception. But as time went on, 
gradually grew longer, auA ^«\iCtt 'Mt . ■^^ea.TWM 
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resumed bis seat they had come to the conclusion that one 
of the strongest foundations on which they had built their 
hopes for wrecking the Bill had entirely gone. Summed up, 
what Mr. Eedmond bad to say came to this : that be saw 
many grave defects in the Bill ; that be was especially 
dissatisfied with the financial arrangements ; that be didn't 
approve of the retention of the Irish members in the 
Imperial Parliament; but that, nevertheless, it was a Bill 
to which he could give a general support. This speech was 
received with great though silent satisfaction on all the 
Irish benches; but the poor Tories were brought to a 
condition well nigh of despair. And thus, cheered heartily 
by both Irish sections and enthusiastically greeted by the 
Liberals, weakly fought, feebly criticised by the Opposition 
the Bill started splendidly on its perilous way. 




Opposition. 

I HA\-E always he!d that the present Government wouW first 
begin to fix its hold upon the country when it was (ace to 
face with Parliament. It was, during the vacation, Hke a 

I great firm that ia expected by everybody to do a. vast amount 
ei buainess, but that has been unduly and unexpectedly 
Jdelayed in buUding ita works, A visit to the House of Com- 
inona during the week ending February 24th would have exem- 
plified what I say. It is true there would have been miased 
All the intense fury and excitement which characterised one 
of the most exciting and intereating weeks the House of 
Commous has seen for many a day. There was a calm, the 
^e^ineas o£ which it ia impossible to exaggerate. But 
than to' "^ culm are much more interesting to Governments 
-< ,.1 the public. When there are the noise and tumult 
each othei ^^^^^ ^^^ galleries are crowded — when peers jostle 

»Oomos don^ '"^ ^^^ '"^'^^ ^°^ seats — when the Prince of Wales 
it for srat" *" '"^ pli-ce over the clock, then you may take 
Btandstiir a'''^'^ '''^'' ''^^ buainess of the country is at a 
wasted in'm*"'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^° much of the public time is being 
ia half emntv^'^*' emptiness and talk, But when the House 
debates are hlT™^™ *^^ galleries are no longer full-when 
oonclado that ff^^^ ^^^ paaaionleaa, then you can reasonably 
iMi usefal W^'"°^ ^" Soing well with the Government ; 
ia being reaUy ^^^"^^^ Js i" progress ; ani Vaa\. wimething 
tided to the baTrr' 
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So it was during the second week of the Home Eule Session. 

jjj^ No great diplomats claimed their seats ; the outer 

bmnUed lobby was no longer besieged; there waa no 

longer auy ferocity of competition for seats ; and 

the attendance at prayers visibly relaxed ; but all 

the time more useful legislation waa initiated in the 

course of the week than in any similar period for upwards 

of six or soven years of Parliamentary time, A good deal 

of the progresfl is due to the sober and subdued spirit of 

the Opposition. So long as Mr. Balfour was in power, the 

clemoeratic section of the Tory party was kept 

mparatively under ; but with hia fall came an outburst of 

and men like Sir Albert EoUit, who represent 

Egroftt constituencies, havo beon able to freely express their 

real opinions. Let me pause for a moment on Sir Albert 

Rollit, to say that he is a very remarkable type to those 

who have known the House of Commons for a number of 

^L years — as I have. It is rather hard to make a distinction 

^B- between him and a moderate, and in some respects, even an 

^^L advanced Liberal. He boaiits, anS rightly, that he represents 

^^kas many working men as most of his Badical colleagues ; 

^^^nnd he certainly does sit for a. place which is not inhabited 

^^f/by any large number of wealthy people. DisraeU, with his 

Household Suffrage ; Lord Eandolph Churchill, with his 

Tory Democracy, have brought this type of politician into 

existence, and now he is with us always. This ia the 

answer to those who contend that because there will be 

always Tories and Whigs, it makes no difference what 

changes we make. The answer is Sir Albert Rollit ; he is 

»a Tory, but the Tory of to-day is pretty much tho same as 
. the Radical of a few years ago. 
The Government brought torwai-d the first of their Bills, 
and at once the Tory Democrat showed what ho 

from Tories (^mte aa l&\o^sra^>\e. 'wi ^^Aotto. 
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favour of the measure. Opposition was really left 
Mr. Webster, of St. Pancras ; but, then, everybody 
knew what poor Mr. Webster meant, and nothing could better 
express the lowliness of the Tory party than that opposition 
to anything should be led by the hapless representative of St. 
Pancras. The consequence of all this was that the Regis- 
tration Bill passed in the course of a few hoiu's — the debate 
illumined by an excellent maiden speech from our John Bums 
■ — delivered in that fine, manly, deep voice of his — which 
always malces me think of a skipper on the hurricane deck in 
the midst of rolling seas and a crashing storm. Even a tew 
briefer moments sufficed for the Scotch Registration Bill ; 
and the House of Commons almost rubbed its eyes in aston- 
ishment to find that it had actually got through two great 
Bills and was about to listen to a third in the course of one 
rening. 
Bnt so it was ; and there verily stood Kir. Asquitb at the 
box in front of the Speaker'schair introducing the 
iS^ty" ^^^ Si'eat Bin of the Government in the same 
svening. Mr. Asquith's grasp of Parliamentary 
lethod increases daily. He is really a. horn Parliamentarian, 
't is certain that he has made up his mind to go back to the 
»r when his time for retiring from office cornea; it will be 
"ft tremendous pity if he does. Such a man is wasted 
before juries and in the pettiness of nisi prius. For the 
moment, however, he sails before the wind. With his youth- 
ful — almost boyish face — clean-shaven, fair and fresh^with 
his light brown hair carefully combed, school-boy fashion, and 
with no more trace of white than if he were playing football 
in a school gymnasiimi — he is a wonderful example of early 
and precocious political fortune. There is in his face a certain 
cheery cynicism- -a combination of self-confidence and per- 
haps of self-mockery, the attitude of most clear-sighted men 
towards fortune, even when she is most smiling. At the out- 
set Mr. Asquith had to encounter an amendment from Mr. 
-Cbamberlain. It is needless to say that, while the most 
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^^^Kadic&l Government which ever existed is propoatug Radical 
^■legislation, the cue of Mr. Chamberlain will be now and then 
to "go one better"— to use the American phi-ase; and 
accordingly here was an amendment from Birmingham which 
went even further than the Bill of Mr. Asquith. With gentle 
but effective ridicule Mr, Asquith riddled the Chamberlain 
amendment ; but for the moment the amendment served the 
purpose of delaying further progi-esa with the BiD. 

And there was another surprise — actually a fourth Bill — 
also from the Government Bench ; and also pro- 
tanAie posing to make a further beneficial change in the 
position of workiug men. Mr. Mundella wanted 
io get power for the Board of Trade to regulate the hours of 
labour among poor railway men, Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
— who burnt his lingers over Stationmaster Hood — rushed up 
after Mr. Mundella had sate down — to claim a portion of 
the credit for this beneficial change. Here, again, the 
Opposition showed that meekness which has come over its 
temper. For six years the Tories were in office, hut there 
was no Bill. The moment he was out. Sir Michael was full 
of the beat intentions, But his attempt to get credit for 
other men's work was vain ; for he counted without Mr. 
Bortley ^ the gentleman whom North lahngton senda to 
Parhament for the purpose of impeding all useful legislation. 
And that Bill also was delayed. 

There is always something foredoomed abont a night 
which ends in a count-out. You can almost feel 
niMit ftnd its untimely end in the air at the very beginning 
nwmbsii "^ ^^ sitting. There ia always a great to-do 
about doing away with the privileges of the 
private member, but I have never really seen anything like a 
strong desire on the part of the House generally to keep the 
small quorum together which ia necessary for giving the 
private member his opportunity. To the uninitiated, it is 
perhaps necessary to say that the sittings of the Houae are 
divided into two classes — what are called Gavct'o.'iasssA ■eoA. 
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tihal are callsd private membera' nighta. Government nights 
e Mondays and Thurdayg. On these days, the Government 
nfi entirely master of the time of the House. They can bring 
Q Government Bills and in whatever order they please. On 
r Tuesdays and on Wednesdays the private member is master 
of the situation — that is to say, until the Government of the 
day get leave of the House to take all its time, and then the 
rights of private members disappear. On Fridays also the 
private member is in possession of most of the time of the 
Bitting, That is the night on which the Government sets a^ 
Supply — that is to say, puts down the votes for the money 
iquired for the pubhc service. It is a fundamental principle 
the British Constitution that the demand for money 
Envolves the right to raise any grievance ; and accordingly 
Bnpply on Friday night is always preceded by motions in 
reference to any subject which any member may desire to 
raise. These motions are put on tbe paper, but so inherent is 
the right to raise any grievance before giving money, that a 
member is entitled to get up, and without a moment's notice, 
rajse any question which may appear to bim desirable for dis- 
cussion. As a rule, however, there is but one question fought 
out, and when that is decided tbe Government of the day is 
allowed to go on to the votes for money. J 

Wednesday is nearly always occupied with some Bill brought ' 
in by a private member, in which a large number of ^ 
^JlJ^^^other members are interested. It used to be said ■ 

that Wednesday was sacred to the churches and Uie 
chapels, and thatonlyareligious debate could take place. This j 
ia still tbe case to a large extent ; for instance, on Wednesday, , 
February 22Qd, they employed themselves at tbe House in J 
discussing a Dili in which Dissenters are very much J 
I interested. Then, a division has to be taken at half-past ■ 

I five, and thus there is a good chance of a practical discussion '• 
Iwith a practical result. The consequence is that Wednesday \ 
Citings Bjre always looked forward to with a. considerable 1 
Sferc'sj?, and it ia always with a pang Ihat the B-ovisa gi-se'i u^ i 
\ 
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the right of the private member to them. A Wednesday 
sitting ia rarely, if ever, counted oiit, and, indeed, I believe 
there is a rule which prevents them from being counted out 
before four o'clock, at which hour the late-comers find it 
possible to turn up. Friday sittings also rarely, if ever, 
end badly, for the Government is ever in want of money, and 
a Government has always forty staunch supporters who are 
ready to stay in the House in order to help it to get through 
its business. But Tuesday belongs to no man in particular. 
The Government don't bother themselves abont it, because 
they don't have money to get at the end of it : instead of its 
being occupied with one Bill, which can raise a definite 
discussion, Tuesday has a number of motions on all sorts and 
kinds of subjects ; and, in ahoit, what's everybody's buaineaa 
ia nobody's ; and Tuesday constantly ends about eight 
or halt-past eight o'clock in a count-out. The Govern- 
ment delightedly looii on; it ia an additional argument in 
favour of taking away the rights and privileges of private 
members and turning them into the voracious maw of the 
GovemmeHt. 

A curious difference presented itself between the interior 

and the estcrior of the House on the following day 
n^ei in a (February 2Srd). Inside, there was for the most 

part a desert, yawning wide and drear, except on 
the benches which were occupied by the sons of Wales; while 
outside in the outer lobbies surged a wild, tumultuous, ex- 
cited crowd, eagerly demanding admission from eveiybody 
who could be expected to have the least chance of giving it. 
Every Welshman in the world seemed to have got there. I 
saw Mr. Ellis Griffiths — an impassioned and brilliant Welsh 
orator who ought to be in the Houso ; my friend, whom I 
used to know as Howell Williams, and 1 now have to call Mr. 
" Idris," as if be were an embodied mineral water, and many 
others. The secret was that the night was devoted to the 
Suspensory Bill for the Established CliuiiV \n. ^^^■ft, -m:^ 
sn/body who knows Welshmen, ^VW Vok>"« Oq.sS' ■*»»■ '^ 
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The Cynical Gorst. 

queation on which Welsh blood incontinently boils over. 
Terse, emphatic, business-like Mr. Asquith put the case for 
Disestablishment on the plain and simple ground that the 
Established Church was the church of the rich minority, and 
that the overwhelming majority of the Welsh representation 
had been returned over and over again to demand Dis- 
establishment. 

Sir John Gorst has an icy manner and generally the air 
of a man who has not found the world especially 
Gow?^'^'^ pleasant, and dehghts to take rather a pessi- 
mistic view of things. His great argument was 
that if this Bill were carried, young men would not find 
enough of coin to tempt them into the Church, and that 
accordingly it would languish and fade away. To such a 
prosaic view of the highest spiritual vocation, the unhappy 
Tories listened with ill-concealed vesfttion, and Gorst once 
more increased that distrust of his sincerity in Toryism which 
perhaps accounts for the small progress he has made in the 
ranks of his party. 

Throughout the night the debate languished, though there 
was an excellent speech from Mr. Stuart Hendel 
tonflolpn o^ behalf of the Welsh party. This was practi- 
cally the only speech from that side ; for perceiving 
that the game of the Tories was to talk against time, the 
Welshmen wisely declined to aid them, and sate dumb, unless 
when they snorted defiance at some absurd claim or fanciful 
exaggeration on the other side. At ten minutes past ten, 
however, quite a different complexion was given to the whole 
debate by the rise of Lord Randolph Churchill. He had not 
yet recovered his old mastery of himself or the House ; but 
his appearance was very different from what it was a few 
nights earlier. There was no longer that constant trembling 
of the hands which made it almost painful to look at him ; 
the voice did not shake painfully, and there was a certain 
incurrence of that old self-confidence. But still he was far 
-^tMH wiiat be asad to be. Tlie once resoQaiA ■so\to ^w 
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BOmewhat muffled and hoarse, accompanied by a, ccitain 
tendency to feverish exaggeration of language — in fact, the 
old Fourth Party methods of almost conscious playing to the 
gallery. HoweveJ', it waa a. good fighting speech, and the 
Tories bail been so depressed by the bad speaking on their 
own side, and by the solid bench opposite of cheering, snorting, 
defiant, but distinctly practical Welshmen, that they were 
deUghted, and cheered admiringly. 

The intimates of Mr. Gladstone declare that composure is 

perhaps the most remarkable of his many quali- 

^^^^ ties. In the midst of a Cabinet crisis he woald 

hand you a postage-stamp as though It were the 

P Bole matter that concerned him. But it is also said by his 

Kjtatimates that he has possibilities of Olympian wrath which 

almost frighten people. He was certainly roused to a passion 

by Lord Randolph— very much to the advantage and delight 

of the House of Commons ; for during the earlier portion of 

the evening, and especially while the speech of Mr. Asquith 

was being dehvered, there was an impression that he did not 

look very happy. It is known that he is still fondly devoted 

to the Charch, and it was suspected that though his con- 

■viotions were settled on the necessity of doing away with the 

pEstablishment in Wales, it was not the kind of work to which 

he went with any zest. But Lord Randolph roused the Old 

Lion within him, and with flashing eye, with a voice the 

resonance of which echoed through the House as though he 

were twenty years younger — with abundance of gesticulation, 

tuid sometimes with swinging blows that were almost cruel — 

Bhe Blew the young intruder and wound up the debate on the 

r Church in a frenzy of cxcitcjnent and delight among bia 

followers. 

There came, then, a series of incidents which threw the 

House into convulsions of rancorous scorn and . 
L ' ' farcical laughter. Earlier in the evening there ' 

I tk&d been a speech by Mr. Kenyon. 'Wcixi?. I'cSi. ^a &&sKciwi 
I of flpeeoh Mr. Kenyon Adwexs. %oa«iwtaHs. «c«.\t 
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lubtfnl as to ihe sex of the speaker, for be moaDs oat 
.lameotatioiig over " the dear old Church of England " esftctly 
as one would imagine a sweet old lady with a gingham 
nmbreUa and a widow's cap to intone it. Meantime, the reet 
of the House is convulsed with laughter, so that there Is the 
curions contrast of one man — Punch-like in complexion and 
face — reciting a dirge while the rest of the House are holding 
their oniversal sides with laughter. The anger came when 
Sir Henry James and Mr, T, W. Russell were seen to be 
flaetoating between the Liberal and the Tory lobby. Joe 
wisely found a convenient engagement at Birmingham. At 
last Toryiara prevailed, and amid a tempest of ironical cheers, 
the Liberal renegades went into the Tory lobby. 

Then the Tories were beaten by a majority of 66, after 
which they tried a little obstruction. But it was promptly 
Bat upon ; the closure was moved ; only the solitary and 
^aintive voice of Mr. Kcnyon rose in protest against it, and 
80, amid shouts of laughter and triumph, the doom of the 
■Welsh Establishment was pronounced. 
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It is one of the delights of Parliamentary lite th&t you can 
never be aiire of what ia going to take place. The 
Jealousies strongest of all possible Governments may be 
MwMwut threatened, and even destroyed, in the course of a 
sunny afternoon, which has begun in gaiety and 
brightest hope ; a reputation may grow or be destroyed in an 
liDur ; and an intrigue may burst upon the assembly in a 
moment, which has been slowly germinating for nmny weeks. 
}Sr. Gladstone had a notice upon the paper on Monday, 
February 27th, the effect of which was to demand for the 
Government most of the time which ordinarily belongs to the 
private member. There ia no notice which has more hidden 
or treacherous depths and cross-current a. For when you 
interfere with the private member, you suddenly come in 
collision with a vast number of persona! vanities, and when 
you touch anything in the shape of personal vanity in politica 
you have got into a hornet's nest, the multitudinouaness, the 
pettiness, the malignity, the unespeetednesa of which you 
can never appreciate. I sometimes gaze upon the House of 
Commons in a certain semi-detached spirit, and I ask myself 
if there be any place in the whole world where you can see bo 
much of the mean as well as of the loftiest passions of human 
nature as in a legislative asaembl's ■ IjiKi"*, 'ilii SJaa^si ■as!sii._ 
eittiag on the same bench and meiabeia Q^ ^^ aasaa "^i^— * 
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perhaps even with exactly the aame gr9at purpose to carry 
out in public policy, and neither really in the least dishonest 
nor insincere. They are tttlking in the most amicable 
manner, they pass with all in the world — including thera- 
selTea — for bosom friends ; and yet at a certain moment — in 
a given situation — they would stab each other in the back 
without compunction or hesitation, to gain a step in the race 
for distinction. 

Between two other men there intervenes not the space of 
even a seat ; they are cheek by jowl, and touching 
^^_ '"^*' each other's coat-tails ; and yet there yawna 
between them a gulf of deadly and almost mur- 
derous hate which not years, nor forgiveness, nor recollectiona 
of past comradeship will ever bridge over. And look at the 
House as a whole, and what do you see but a number of 
fierce ambitions, hatreds, and antipathies, natural and 
acquired — the play of the worst and the deadliest passions of 
the human heart ? Above all things, he assured that there 
ia scarcely one in all this assembly whose natural stock of 
vanity — that dreadful heritage we all have — has not been 
maximised and sharpened by the glare, the applause, the 
collisions and frictions of public hfe. I have heard it said 
that even the manliest fellow, who has become an actor, ia 
liable to be filled to a bursting gorge with hatred of the 
pretty woman who may snatch from him a round of applause ; 
and assuredly every nature is hable to be soured, infiamed, 
and degraded by those appearances before the gallery of the 
public meeting, the watchful voters, the echoing Press, and 
all the other agencies that create and register public fame. 
Think of all this, and then imagine what a Prime Minister 
does who proposes a scheme which will depr 
^^^ some dozens of men of an opportunity of pul 

attention for which they have been panting and 

working perchance for years. Recollect, furthermore, that 

He private member may be intere&tei in t\s ■eto^sa.l vdth. 

tJie /aastlcism of the faddist — tlie leVftnUeaa 'gMr^OTft (A ■Cm 



philanthropiat, the vehement ardour of the reformer. Then 
yoa can understand something of the danger which Mr. 
Gladstone had to face. For his motion came to this, that 
every member — except one— who had a resolution on the 
paper which he desired to bring before the House had to be 
either silenced altogether or pushed into a horrid and ghastly 
hour when either he would not be listened to by a dozen 
members, or would perhaps be guillotined out of a hearing by 
the count out. Let me further esplain, for I wish to make 
the whole scene intelligible to every reader. Tuesdays and 
Fridays belong to private members as well as Wednesdays, 
and on Tuesdays and Fridays accordingly private members 
bring foi-ward motions on some subjects in which they are 
especiaUy interested. In order to get these Tuesdays and 
Fridays, they have to ballot — so keen ia the competition for 
the place — and if a member be lucky enough to be first called 
in the ballot, he gives notice of his motion, and for the 
Tuesday or the Friday the best part of the sitting ia as much 
his as if it belonged to the Government. 

Now several members are interested in the question of 
aaiatiod payment of members, and for Tuesday, Starch 
^uwav" ^^^^' °^ some such day, there was a motion 
Bates -Bi- down for payment of members. Dr. Hunter 
tuetallleiu , i ■ n -i ^ j* 

la interested m the new railway rates, and for 

Tuesday, March 14th, he had a motion down in refer- 
ence to railway rates. Finally, several members are in- 
terested in bimetallism, and for Tuesday, Februaiy 28th, a 
motion on this subject was designed. What, then. Mi. 
Gladstone proposed meant that Dr. Hunter could not propose 
his motion of railway rates ; that the member interested in 
payment of members could not propose his motion ; that the 
motion on bimetalliam could not be proposed ; in short, that 
these gentlemen, and their motions and their time, should h* 
swallowed up by the voracious maw ol Vae *o(s^t?rrasifev&i. , 
Thia description will suffice to 'bTmg "beloie, "Cub -nsm^ (A'bssM 
Jer the diScvlty and danger ol tlae ^VM.».t\'^ti.. M 
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^1 I tread on somewhat delicate grouud wben I tell the story \\ 

^F WMTiTwiiited "^ '^^ manner in which some members of the 

Offloe- Liberal party iitiLised this aituation. It is no 

"" '"' secret that there are in this, as in every House of 

Commons, a number of gentlemen who do not think that 

» their services have been sufficiently appreciated by the 
Minister to whom the unhappy task was given of selecting 
his colleagues in office. This is the case with every Govern- 
ment, and with every House of Commons — with every party 
and with every Ministry. You do not think that the favourite 
of fortune whom you envy hoa reached a. period of undis- 

Ktnrbed happiness when he sits on the Treasury Bench — even 
Vhen he speaks amid a triumphant chorus of cheers, or drives 
fliroogh long lines of enthusiastically cheering crowds. He 
liaa to fight for his life every moment of its existence. He is 
climbing not a secure ladder on soUd earth, but up a glacier 
. with shpping steps, the abyss beneathj the avalanche above — 
ratehful enemies all round — even among the guides he ought 
he able to trust. Do you suppose that every member of 
e Liberal party loves Mr. Asijuith, and is delighted when 
1 displays his great talents ? Do you think that none of 
e gentlemen below the gangway do not believe that in their 
mute and inglorious breasts, there are no streams of eloquence 
more copious and resistless ? No, my friend, take this as an 
axiom of pohtical careers, that you hold your hfe as long as 
you are able to kill anybody who tries to kill you, and not 
^—one hour longer. 

^B^ It will be seen at once that a party of malcontents is 

Hv especially powerful in a Parliament which has in 

™'nuilconMntB. ^^^"^ *^^ greatest task of our time, and which on 

the other side has a majority which revolt of 

a small number can at any moment turn into a dishonoured 

and impotent minority. Such being the material, a nice 

Uttle plot was concocted by which a certain number of yoang 

members, full of all that vague distrust of existing ministries 

WliSib belozteB to ardent young RadicBiiBr[i,'fleTBto\)ft\nSj 




Organized for Obstruction. 

give a vote against Mr. Gladstone's proposal to take away 
e time ot private members, And it ia reported that one 
mber of the Liberal party had begun operations as many 
$ four weelia before Mr. Gladstone's Bill came on, and had 
Bed to extort a number of pledges, the full meaning of 
which would only come upon the unhappy people who made 
them when they bad endangered or destroyed the best of 
modem Ministries. 

I think I have now said enough to explain what I am 
■n...^. going to relate. Mr. Gladstone explained Ma 
proposal ; which briefly was, that in order to get 
on with Home Rule it was necessary to take the 
me of private members. As will have been seen, the 
fceaning of this would have been to have swept away at onee 
I the private motions in which members wore interested. 
I the motion came to be discussed, there was a very 
uious phenomenon. Everybody had been reading in the 
jnoming papers the chorus of disapproval in which the Tory 
press had been denouncing the leadership of the Tory party. 
Liberals had been repeating to each other with delight the 
verdict of the chief Tory organ — the Stnudard newspaper — 
that the Tory party had been out-man<euvred and beaten at 
every point in the struggle, and that the portentous promisea 
of the recess had been utterly baffled by the superior judg- 
ment, the better concerted tactics, and, above all, by the 
unexpected solidity and cohesion of the Liberal party. 

That all this had produced its effect on the Tory party as 
o riiniiaa ^^^^ ^^^ soon evident. An old campaigner in the 
Tor House of Commons can soon tell when a party 

" '"'' has been organized for the purpose of Obstruction. 
There is a feverishness ; there are ample notes ; there is a 
rising of many members at the same time when the moment 
comes to catch the Speaker's eye. Other indications pre- 
sented themselves. Mr. Seton-Karr is, personally, one ot 
the kindliest of men — cheery, gooi-natiwftil., I'oNS. oV 'O^i^ 's.ws^ 
an-»ad- 
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not claim to be a Parliamentary orator. But on February 
27th, he, as much as everybody else, must have been sur- 
prised to find that his utterances, which, in truth, were 
stumbling enough, should at every point be punctuated by a 
deep bellow of cheers such as might have dehghted the most 
r-traiued and the most accomphsbcd orators in the House. 
e Ilouse itself was at first taken aback by this outburst o£ 
sep-throated and raucous cheers, and after it had sufficiently 
Kjveved from its surprise discovered that it all came from 
I bench — the front bench below the gangway. On this 
iench there were gathered together a number of the younger 
pembers of the Tory party. 

;e it was seen what had taken place ; the Tories, 
stung to action by the taunts ot their own press, 
^^^Ji* had concerted a new system of tactics. And one 
portion of these tactics was to introduce into the 
House of Commons a phenomenon new to even its secular 
and varied experience — namely, an organized claque. It was 
really just as i( one were in a French theatre. Uniformly, 
regularly, with a certain mechanical and hollow effect under- 
neath its bellowinga, the group below the gangway uttered 
ita war notes. Beyond all question, recognizable by the un- 
mistakable family features, it was there— the organized 
theatrical claque on the floor of the British House of 
Commons. There were other indications of the transforma- 
tion on which the Tories were determined. When Mr. Seton- 
Karr sate down after a palpably obstructive speech, Mr. 
Hartley got up, and several other Tories at the same time. 
Mr. Hartley is not an attractive personality. He has a very 
strong rather than pleasant or intellectual face. There ia 
plenty of bulldog tenacity in it — plenty of animal courage, 
plenty of self-confidence ; but it has none of the rays ot a 
strong intelligence, and not many glimpses of kindliness or 
sweetness of nature. It is in the work of obstruction that 
one sees temperament rather than intellect in the House of 
Obstruction does not cbM. ioi ■serj high intal- 
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lectual powera, though, undoubtedly, obstruction can at the 
same time display the highest powera. 

For instance, Mr. Sexton made his first reputation in the 
House of Commons by s, speech three hours in 
duration, which was regarded by the majority as an 
intentional waste of time and an obstruction of a 
hateful Bill, but which everybody had to hear from the sheer 
force of its splendid reasoning, orderly arrangement o£ 
Lterial, and now and then bursts of the best form of Parlia- 
mtary eloquence. But the obstructionist wants, as a rule, 
rength of character rather than of oratory — as witness the 
rtraordinary work in obstruction done by the late Mr. 
Biggar, who, by nature, was one of the most inarticulate of 
men. It was because Biggar had nerves of ateel^a courage 
that did not know the meaning of fear, and that remained 
calm in the midst of a cyclone of repugnance, hatred, and 
Mr. Bartley, then, has the character for the ob- 
itive, and he rose bhthely on the waves of the Parlia- 
itary tempest. But he had to face a continuous roar of 
lerruption and hostility from the Irish benches— those 
mverted sinners who have abjured sack, and have become 
the most orderly and loyal, ami steadfast of Miniateriahst 
bulwarks. And now and then when the roar of interruption 
became loud and almost deafening, there arose from the Tory 
bench below the gangway that strange new claque which on 
that Monday night I heard for the first time in the House of 
Commons. 

One other figure rose out of the sea of upturned and 
vehement faces at this moment of stress and 
K^^^*" storm. When the Irish Members were shouting 
disapproval there suddenly gleamed upon them a 
face from the front Opposition bench. It was a startling — I 
might ahnost say a menacing exhibition. It was the face of 
Mr. James Lowther. I find that few people have as keen an ] 
appreciation of this remarkable rna-n a.a l\ia.sfe. "^Xiv^ws-o- 
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' What a C'jiiel Face ! 

might say, low comaliaa, in th.s professional and not in the 
offensive sense. His tenure of the Chief Secretaryship of 
Ireland is looked back upon, in an age that has known Sir 
Michael Hieks-Bcaeh, Jlr, Balfour, aud Mr. John Morley, as 
a sublime and daring joke by Disraeli which belonga to, and 
could only happen in an epoch when sober England wag ready 
to allow her Oriental juggler and master to play any kind o( 
Midsummer's Night's Dream pranks even with the sternest 
realities of human life. Yet sometimes the thought occurs to 
me that if he were a little more articulate, or, perchance, if 
the time came when a democTacy had to be met, not with 
bursts of Parliamentary eloquence, but with shot and shell, 
and the determination to kill or be kOled, the leadership of 
the party of the aristocracy would fall from the effeminate 
hands of the supersubtle and cultivated Mr. Balfour into the 
firm and tight grip of the nigged, uncultured country gentle- 
man who sits remote and neglected close to him. There are 
the tightness and firmness of a death-trap in the large, strong 
mouth, a dangerous gleam in the steady eyes, infinite powers 
of firmness, inflexibility, and of even cruelty in the whole 
expression, not in the least softened, hot rather heightened 
&nd exalted by the pretty constant smile — -the smile that 
indicates the absence alike of the heat of passion or the tonch 
of pity, and that speaks aloud of the unquestioning and 
dogged resolve of the aristocrat to fight for privilege to the 
death. 

" Ah, what a cruel face I " exclaimed an Irish Member by 
my aide as Mr. Lowthev turned back and shouted, 

Igmat a oiuel ., q^.^^.^.^ ^^^^^ ^ „ ^j fijg jj.igjj benches— the good- 
humoured smile absent for a few moments, and 

EMvelations given into abyssmal depths. But Mr. Lowther 

■ Mon recovered himself, smiled with his usual blandness, and 
e mora dropped the hood over hia inner nature. But it 
was a moment which brought its revelations to any keen 

Bchserver ; especially if he could have seen the answering looks 
a a pair of bi&ziag Celtic eyes — aVeo cbaTaBtftT^6'ttt\a\hOTt 
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way of all the passion, rage, and secular intrepidity of the 
Bmallei and weaker race that has carried on a struggle for 
seven centuries — over battlefields strewn with the conquered 
dead — past gallows stained by heroic blood^ — past prisons and 
huiks whore noble hearta ate -themselves wearily and slowly 
to death. It was as in ono glance all the contrast, the anti- 
pathies, the misunderstanding -which had separated one type 
of Irishmen from one type of EngUshmen through hundreds 
of years. 

These are somewhat remote reflections from the sqnat 
ThB Uond of ^§'"'61 t^s harsh and grating voice, and the 
Uie Railway commonplace rhetoric of Mr. Bartley — so tar can 
fancy and insight lead one astray in that great 
stage of Titanic passions which is spread on the floor of the 
House of Commons. And what significance of great historic 
issues and reminiscences there were in the scene were like- 
wise )ost on Dr. Hunter. To him the universe at the moment 
— -ail the tremendous destinies on the knees of Mr. Gladstone 
— all the millionfold hopes and hungering longings that were 
involved — were as nought in comparison with the fact that 
the motion of Mr. Gladstone deprived him of the opportunity 
of raising a debate on Railway Rates. Coldly, calmly, self- 
confidently, Dr. Hunter attacked the Government in its 
weakest place, and drove the dagger home through the 
vnlnerable side. The weakness of the position was this: 
there was a strong, vehement, and widespread revolt in the 
House against the exactions of the railway companies. 
Liberal members had on the subject exactly the same feelings 
as Tories ; nightly a score of questions were asked on the 
subject. Altogether, indignation had broken down party 
lines, and against the railway companies Liberal and Tory 
made common cause. Unfortunately, Dr. Hunter's case had 
been strengthened by a somewhat weak yielding of Mr. 6!ad> 
stone to a demand for a day on BimetaUism. This demand 
bad, it is true, been urged upon hwn fcio-co. ■sft.-n.a*^ -^raitiS!. ^ 
IS Iforise, including his own, ani Aia aeeTOK^ H^g^ 
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f to a pretty universal demand. But Bimetallism was a craze 
t with no chance of even distant success, while Railway Bates 
e at that very moment urgently calling for redress from 
thundreda of threatened industries. It would be seen then 
Iwhat a dexterous weapon for striking the GoTcmment the 
I Belection of the day for Eailway Bates was. 

The Tories ought to have at once perceived the value of 
the weapon which a Liberal had thus placed in 
l^^^ their hands. Some of them did bo, and, un- 
doubtedly, if a man with the Parliamentary 
instinct of Lord Randolph Chm-chill had been at their head, 
they would at once have made deadly and, haply, destructive 
use of the opportunity. But Mr. Balfour was away. Lord 
Randolph sate, dark and solitary, at a remote seat, and Mr. 
Goschen can always be confidently relied upon to do the 

■ wrong thing. It will be seen presently how he helped to 
I save the Government it was his duty to destroy. No ; the 

danger of the situation came not from the Tory, hut from the 
Liberal benches. There are in the Liberal, as in every party 

■ of the House, a number of yoatig and new members who have 
[ Dot yet learned the secret and personal apiings cf action, and 
I who, moreover, do not at once realize the vast underlying 

n apparently small question. To them the Liberal 
f-mtrigners against the Government had steadily and plausibly 
I addressed themselves, and many of them were under the 
l-impression that the question raised by Dr. Hunter would 
tdecide nothing more serious than the special purpose to which 
f one day of the Session could be devoted. 

But anybody with the slightest acquaintance with the 
House of Commons would have soon perceived 
nem^ ^'^^^ "tatter of much greater pith and moment 
was at stake. The Senior Ministerial Whip is 
the danger-signal of the House of Commons ; and the danger- 
signal was very much in evidence. Mr. Warjoribanks — of all 
I Whips the most genial, even-tempered, and long-suffering, 
f well aa the znoat effective — vm to be wea., roahing l»ok-:i| 
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wards and forwai'ds between the lobby and the Treasury 
bench, where, with Mr. Gladstone, he held whispered and 
apparently excited converaations. Meantime, there grew up 
in tho House of Commons that mysterious sense of coming 
storm which its quick sensibihties always enable it to see 
from afar. There came a sudden murmuring, and then a 
strange stillness, and older members almost held their 
breaths. From the Irish benches not a sound escaped. In 
most ParUamentary frays — especially when the storm rages — 
there are certain Irish members who are certain to figure 
largely and eminently ; but on these benches there was a 
i, ominous to those who are able to note the signs of 
Be Parliamentary firmament. Anyone looking on could 
p,Te seen that the silence did not come from inattention or 
mt of interest, for the looks betrayed keen and almost 
ti excitement. 
For what was going on was a fight whether Ireland was 

to be lost or saved, and lost through the folly, 
5S^f *" desertion, or levity of some of the men that had 

sworn to save her. Fortunately, the strains of 
the most tragic situations have their relief in the invincible 
irony of life, and there was a welcome break in the appear- 
ance on the scene of him whom all men know as " Alpheus 
Cleophas" — the redoubtable Mr. Morton. Some men are 
comic by intention, some are comic unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally, some men are comic half by intention and half 
in spite of themselves. To this last class belongs our Alpheus 
Cleophas. He played his pari of comic relief with a certain 
air of knowing what was expected of him— you see this 
demoralizing House of Commons makes everybody self- 
conscious, and one could see that he himself anticipated the 
roar of laughter with which the House received his statement, 
"I have now a majority" — by which, for the moment, 
Alpheus appeared as the leader of the Government, and e 
party which controlled the destinies of tha Itaasfe ■ 
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Still, fl3 I liave said, this was only comic relief — the jokes, 
o£t-timea mechanical, by which the young men 
and women downstairs prepare to pass the time 
which is required for the preparation of the great 
I which their principals have to enact their great 
^tuation. Still, the denouement of the drama was micer- 
Mr. Marjoribanka rushed from lohhy to Mr. Gladstone, 
Irom Mr. Gladstone to lohhy — and still there hung in the 
r the fatal question :" Was the Government going out?" 
b I think of it. Was Gladstone going to end his days m 
ed purpose, in melancholy retirement, with the great 
solemn issue of his life ended in puerile fiasco and far- 
anarchy, instead of in the picture of two nations 
raeconcOed, an empire strengthened and ennobled, all 
aumanity lifted to higher possibilities of brotherhood and 
joncord, by the peaceful close of the bloody and hideous 
e of centuries ? Think of it all, I say, and then go also 
'*in imagination to the door of the House of Commons, and 
see a Scotch Liberal fighting for dear hfe to bring into the 
Tory lobby the necessary number of misguided and ignorant 
sophytea to bring down this disastrous catastrophe. 
Meantime, confusion still reigned on the Liberal benches. 
Men were confused, and bewildered, and irresolute, 
and fi-ightened, conscience of calamitous danger, 
and yet unable to understand it all. And here 
Ut me say that this state of confusion was due partly to had 
' leadership. There is a want of cohesion — on this day in 
particular — on the Treasury bench. Mr. Gladstone, like all 
ardent natures, takes too much on himself. He is, of course, 

> ft tower of strength — twenty men are not such as he. But 
the burden cannot all be borne by one shoulder— 
at a portion of the sitting when, by a strict interpretation of I 
the rules of the House, Mr. Gladstone is allowed to speak but I 
once. Why were these scattered and young and inexperienced , 
troops not told, by their leaders, of the vast issues involved i 
^Z Why ■were not b,M \lie &Q^^i:a&'«u» J 
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brushed away, by which the conspirators against the Goyern- 
ment were hiding the real effect and purpose of the votes ? 
Sir ■\Villiani Harcourt is an old Parhamentary hand; Mr. 
John Morley is excellent when a few words are required to 
meet a crisis ; Mr. Asquith — keen, alert, alive to all that 
ia going on — sits at Mr. Gladstone's side. Why were 
all these Hps dumb ? It made one almost rage or weep, 
to see the uncertain battle thus left unguided and un- 
controlled, 

At last a saviour, but he came from the ranks of the 

enemy. Mr. Goschen swept away the network 
totUeMBoue °^ cobwebs under which Liberals had hidden the 

issues, and boldly declared the real issue. And 
that issue was, that Mr. (Jladstone wanted time to push for- 
ward his Home Eule Bill, and that the Tory party was 
determined to prevent him getting that time if they could 
manage it. Where bo now the hysterica about private mem- 
bers and simple issues and small questions 9 The issue lies 
naked and clear before the House. But still victory isn't 
assured. Mr, Goschen with hia thick utterance, his muffled 
voice, his loss of grip and point, baa ceased to be listened to 
very attentively in the House of Commons ; and this speech 
— the moat significant yet dehvered— passea almost unnoticed, 
except by those who know the House of Commons and 
watch its moods and every word. The last and decisive 
word has yet to come. 

At the same moment as Mr. Morton, Mr. Storey had 

risen from his seat, and demanded the word. 
M^U^mfon '^^"''' '^ °' flutter of expectation. On this speech 

depended, at this moment, the fate of Home Rule 
and the Gladstone Government. What mil it say ? Mr. 
Storey always takes a line of bis own ; is a strong man with 
strong opinions, plenty of courage, not altogether free from 
the tendency of original natures, to break away from the 
mechanical uniformity of party d\ac\'^\me. ^Voierass 

chief among that ^ti^^^wA^^^^^^^^!^ 
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gangway who are deterniineil to make the Liioeral eoacli go 
faster than the jog-trot of mere ofRciahsm. Will be call 
upon his friends to stand by the Government or to desert 
them— it is a most pregnant question. 

It is not easy, in the midst of cyclones, to collect one's 
thoughts — to choose one's words— to hit straight home with 
short, emphatic blow. But this feat Mr. Storey accomplished. 
j^^I have never heard, in my thirteen years' experience of the 
^■Sonse of Commons, a speech more admirable in form. Not 
^^u word too much, and every sentence linked tight to the 
^Iqther— reasoning, cogent, unanswerable, resistless. And the 
point above ali other things laid bare— are you Liberals going 
to help the Tories to postpone, it not finally overthrow Home 
Rule, or are you not ? This, it will be seen, is bat the 
emphasizing of the lead already given by the maladroit 
speech of Mr. Goschen. But Mr. Storey, clear, resonant, 
resolute, speaks to a House that listens with the stillnesa ol 
:eat situations. Every word tells. The issue is understood 
id knit ; and now let us troop into the lobbies, and proclaim 
the world either our abject unfitness to govern an empire 
and pass a real statute, or let us stand by our gi-eat mission 
and mighty leader. 

Not even yet do levity and faction surrender the final hope 
of doing mischief. At the door of the House, as 
I have already said, stands a Scotch Liberal doing 
the work of Tory Whips, and attempting to cap- 
ture young members who have smoked their pipes or drank 
their tea, or wandered up and down the terrace by the peaceful 
Thames— all unconscious of the gi^eat and grim drama going 
forward upstairs. He catches hold of John Bums, among 
others— a sturdy son of the soil ready to receive, as might 
be hoped, anything which calls itself sturdy and independent 
Badicahsm. Over honest John's manly form there is a fight; 
but he has a strong, clear, practical hciid over his muscular 
bodj, and at once penetrates to the nndevlymg issue, and 
wit/ia into Gladstone's lobby. 
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At last the division is nearing its close, and the excite- 
ment— perhaps, because it is so painfully tepresaed 
' — has grown until it has alnaost become unbear- 
able. Whenever there is a close diviBion like this, several 
things happen which never happen on other occasions. 
Members gather round the doors of the division lobbies, 
listening to the tellers as they count one, two, three, four, 
and BO on, in the mechanical voice of the croupiers, bidding 
the gamblers to play with the dice of death. The Whips 
also are narrowly watched to see which return first to the 
House, for the first return means which lobby has been 
sooner eshausted, and the lobby sooner exhausted is 
necessarily the smaller lobby, and, therefore, the lobby of 
the minority. Mr. Marjoribanks, who baa told for the 
Government at the door of the Tory lobby, has returned to 
the House first. That's a good sign. But still, if there be 
a majority, what is it going to be?— disastrously near defeat, 
or near enough to moral strength as to mean nothing ? A 
few minutes more have to pass before this fateful question is 
settled. Mr. Thomas Elhs— light, brisk — walks up the floor 
to the clerk in front of the table. Then the numbers are 
whispered to Mr. Gladstone. The winning teller always 
takes the paper from the clerk. It is Mr. Marjoribanks who 
receives the paper, and the Government has won. A faint 
cheer, then an immediate hush ; we want to know the exact 
numbers. Mr. Marjoribanks reads them out— a majority of 
thirty-one. We have won, and we who support the Ministry, 
cheer; but our majority has been reduced, so the Opposition 
burst their throats with defiant answer. 

Then, with fatuous folly, the Tories insist on another 
division. Two Irish members, driving straight from Euston 
station to the House — John Dillon and Mr. Collery — have 
meantime been added to the Ministerial ranks. Some of the 
mutineers have come back, and the majotitjrvatatcliitv^-VH^i. 

And so ended the great intrigue oi ttia \iCwitali -ox-iiv.- 
coatente againtA tlie Gladstone Goveinmexi.^. 
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The word had gone forth— the Home I 
be allowed to pass the second 
i^^t"*" E^^t^"" '■ece^s- T^s alinga ai 

Tory press had at last begun to have their effect, 
^^ aaid obstruction had now been entered upon thoroughly, 
^^Ljfiercely, and shamelessly. The iirst specimen of it ^was on 
^^■.^e following Thursday night, when Mr. T. W, Eussell took 
^^Tadvantage of an harangue by Mr. Justice O'Brien^those 
! Irish judges are all shameless political partisans — to move 
the adjournment of the House. Mr. Morley was in excellent 
fighting form, T, W. fiusaell ia a man peculiarly well 
calculated to draw out the belligerent spirit of any man, and 
the Chief Secretary, though he holds himself well under 
restraint, has plenty of fire and passion in his veins. He 
(Jet out at T. W. Russell in splendid style, and the more the 
Tories yelled, the more deterzoinedly did Mr. Morley strike 
8 blows. Eussell, he said, had spread broadcast phylacteries, 
Uid used his most pharisaical language. At this there were 
■deafening shouts from the Tory benches of " Withdraw 1 
Bf^ithdraw I " Mr. Morley's reply was to repeat the words 
y Pharisaical language " — at which there was another storm, 
3ien Mr. Morley quietly observed that if he were out of 
rder, the Speaker was the proper person to call him to 
Eftcconnt ; and as the Speaker made no sign, the Tories were 
I reduced to silence. In a few sentences, Mr. Morley made mince- 
' meat of the whole attack: showing that crime, instead of in- 
creasing, had actually diminished in Clare since he had come into 
office, and that Mr. Balfour and coercion had completely failed 
I to do even as much as he had done. Mr, Balfour made a some- 

Phat feeble reply. And finally, in spite of a strong whip, the 
Dries were beaten by forty-five— the normal Libei'al majority. 
But all this was but the preface to uglier and worse work 
which was to come later on. Supply is the happy 
^Oi'a wtadB. bunting-ground of obstructives. The questions 
there are small, and so easily comprehended, that 
^0yea the dullest maj 
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as I bave said above— not intellect, but temperament. For 

nearly fouc hours there was a discuasion on an item of f 100, 

which had been spent on improring the accommoilation of 

the House of Commona. John Burns, disgusted at this 

palpable waste of time, four tinaes moved the closure, Jimmy 

Lowther — who has come wonderfully to the front since 

obstruction and general rowdyism has become the order of 

the day with the Tories— instantly turned to John with the 

servation that this was not the County Council; wbere- 

lon John promptly retorted, " Nor are you on Newmarket 

peath." At last, after the waste of these four mortal hours, 

! closure was moved, was lesiated by the majority of the 

ory party, but, at the same time, was so necessary and proper, 

Ut several Tories voted in its favom', and some disgusted 

Dnioniats actually left the House. 

But even worse was still behind. Mr. Bowles— a new 
and clever Tory member-— was ansious to raise 
^ the whole question of Egyptian policy on a small 
vote for meeting the expense of building a new 
consular house at Cairo. Thereupon, Mr. Mellor — as he 
was plainly bound to do — declared that a discussion of the 
entire Egyptian policy would not he in order on such a yote. 
Pale, excited, looking his most evil self, Mr. Chamberlain 
got up to base an attack on Mr. Mellor for this judgment. 
There was a dehghted howl from the young Tory bloods who 
had been obstructing so shamelessly throughout the evening. 
Mr. Chamberlain's example was followed by Mr. Balfour, by 
Sir John Gorst — in short, the whole T017 and Unionist pack 
were in full cry after the Chairman. The inner meaning of 
all this, was the desu-e to discredit the new Chairman, and 
intimidate him, lest he should show a bald front against the 
shameless obstruction on wliich the Tories had resolved. 
Mr, SestoD put this point neatly. In view, ho said, of the 
combined attempt and evident combination to intimidate and 

embarraas the Chalc but he co\i.l4 goTiQ Vwtfifc.'af. \sst*^ 

onee there was a fierce hurricane ol \iq-«\'4, i^^xSlcSsw* 
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Withdraw!" and "Shame! Shame I" from 'he 1 
renegades, which drowned every voice. Tory after Tory got 
up ; shouts deafening, pasBionate, ferocious, .de everything 
inaudible ; Mr. Chamberlain, paler even tb^eu usual, shouted 
with full mouth across the floor ; altogetlnei'B-he scene was 
one of almost insane excitement. Mrs. ^'lor — gentle, 
considerate, conciliatory — reasoned, explaii. most Tni-latatL. 
What he should have done, was to have namea d his handfl 
Tories, and showed the party of bullies that t. Lord Cran- 
past. 
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BaTRTiciioN is a thing rather of temperament than in' 

e occui-rences of the early weeks of the £ 

1893 fully confirm this view. The Tory party 

and the Unionists vowed in their organs, and 

proved by their conduct m the House, that they determined 

to try and pre, jut, by obstruction, the second reading of the 

Home Eule Bil being taken before Easter. With this design 

they came down to the House every evening with a plan of 

attack. The consequences were somewhat serious to some 

members of the House. I saw young gentlemen suddenly 

! developing activity whom I had beheld in the House for many 

I years in succession without ever suspecting in them either the 

j power or the desire to take any part in Parliamentary debate. 

j The Bame gentleme-i now rashed about vrith a hiirried, pre- 

[ DOCQpied, and, above all, a self-conscious air that had its 

\ diBgueting but also its very amusing side. For instance, Mr. 

j Bromley- Davenport, during the sis years of Tory Govem- 

[ -tnent, never spoke, and rarely even made his appearance in 

' of Commons, His voice was as strange to the 

though he had never belonged to it. But this 

, . , , , 'onstantly getting up in his seat, and he rushes 
combmed act ,. ... ., , - , , o_ 

'I'es with the cyclonic movem.ft'oi. oi *. ■^•;s^ifiii. 
• -rrass the ^^^ shoulders a W6vgt\. looVes-Tj V.^ksw.. 
S?is™' ut as duU a ieUo^ 8.a e^et Nw^e^ «.^««^ «3 
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Hpommons, and in ths last Farli&ment even his own friends 
Round hhn a. trial and a nuisance. He has suddenly taken to 
BmaHdng the House of Commons familiar witli his voice at 
Mvery sitting. Lord Cranbome has been remarkable for the 
Bboorishnesa and impertinence of his manners — or, perhaps, 
■Ao be more accurate, want of manners. I have seen 
Kbim interrupting Mr. Gladstone in the most impudent 
^TTay with a face jou would like to slap, and his hands 
Edeep down in the depths of his pockuts. Lord Cran- 
Hbome ia now nightly in evidence, and leads the chorus of 
■jeers and cheers by which the mOre brutal of the Tory 
Eyouth signalize the opening of ths new style of Parlia- 
wmentary warfare. 

B But of all the things which indicate the new state of 
Eaiiiiii affairs which has arisen, nothing is so significant 

1- ' as the change in the position of Jimmy Lowther. 

B-People think that I have attached too much importance to 
B^is extraordinary individual, and that he should be taken 
P Bimply as the frank horse-jockey he looks and seems. I have 
■■given my reasons for believing that in a crisis Jimmy would 
kdevelop a very different side of his character, and that he has 
■■Id him — latent and disguised for the moment — all the terrible 
Ir^asaions and possibihtiea of the aristocrat at bay. However, 
l~ let that question rest with history and its future develop- 
ments ; hia position at the present moment is very peculiar. 
There is a report that the desire of his heart ia to sit on the 
first seat on the front bench below the gangway, which ior 
L seven years was occupied by Mr. Labouchero, and which for 
fcr the five years of Mr. Gladstone's Ministry of 1S80 to 1885 was , 
I'occupied by Lord Randolph Churchill when he was the chief 
fcmf the dead and buried Fourth Party. That seat is the natural 
■-■Jloint for a sharpshooter and guerilla warrior. Indeed, the 
■"irst seat below the gangway seems just ag marked out by 
■' {ate for such a man as Jimmy Lowther, as one of the high 
1 fortresses on the Ehine for the work of the bold freebooter of. 
■Sw Middle Ages. Bat for some leaaou oi o'tituix, SxmaxiS < 
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not attain his heart's desire, and he is compelled to sit on the 
front Opposition bench. This would not seem an affliction to 
ordinary men. Indeed, the desire to sit on one of the front 
benches may be regarded as the root of all evil in Parlia- 
mentary nature— the desire to eat of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge which is as fatal to nature bom without original 
political sin as that disastrous episode in the annals of our 
first parents. 

One of the most curious episodea in the career of Disraeli 
_fc'*A'rtoollM- ^*^ ^^"'^ ^^ insisted on sitting on the front Oppo- 
■l^"<* sition bench before he had ever held office — an 

act of unprecedented and unjustifiable daring 
'"Vhich throws a significant light on that habit of self-assertion 
|4o ■which he owed a good deal of his success in lite. For 
'hat a seat on the front Opposition bench means is, that the 
thereof has once held office in an administration, and 
is justified tor the remainder of his days in regarding him- 
!lf as above the common herd. But Jimmy isn't as ordinary 
place on the front Opposition bench, with all its 
Ivantages, has the countervailing disadvantages of binding 
to a certain decency and decorum of behaviour, and nothing 
eould be more galling to the free and full soul of the distin- 
giiished steward of the Jockey Club. It is said that in the 
same way hie colleaguoa on the front Opposition bench would 
]««fer Jimmy's room to his company. In ParUamentary 
-^^ibica, as in diplomacy, there is such a thing as having an 
agent whom you can profit by, and at the same tirue disavow 
— just as it may suit you. That is one of the many guileful 
methods of these crafty men who sit on front benches on both 
Bides of the House. Obstraction is a thing too horrible to bo 
practised by any man who has ever held responsible position, 
and it is rlelightful to see how Mr. Balfour repudiates the very 
lything of the kind. It would, therefore, havt 
floited Mr. Balfour a good deal better if Jimmy could have 
'obstructed from some quarter of the House ■wlifiYft\»»,i\K(W5MsBk 
tWon ff ould not ao latge^"^ waarngJii 'taa •ci.'st^ ■^'' 
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sibie colleagues to participation in his iniquities. However, 
it was not to be managed ; and the leaders of the Opposition 
are bound to put up with the closenesa of Jimmy's com- 
panionship. 

Again I repeat, obstruction ia a matter not of intellect, 
but temperament. Intellectually, I should put 
tSdJe^"*^' Jimmy in a very low place, e^en in the ranks of 
the stupid party. Temperamentally he stands 
very high. A brief description of his methods of obstruction 
will bring this home. First, it should be said that he ia 
entirely inarticulate and, beyoad rough common sense, desti- 
tute of ideas. He has nothing to say, and he cannot say it. 
There are men in the House of Commons who have plenty of 
thoughts, and who have plenty of words besides, and could 
branch out on any subject wha-tever into'a dissertation which 
would command the interest even of political foes. But 
Jimmy ia not of this class. He is capable, on the contrary, 
ol bringing down the loftiest subject that ever moved human 

»ast3 to something stumbling, commonplace and prosaic, 
he gets up, then, bis speech consists rather of a series 

gulps than of articulate or intelligible statements. But 
then mark the singular courage and audacity of the whole 
proceeding. There are traditions still in the House of 
Commons of the marvellously stimulating effect upon fol- 
lowers of leaders, who were proverbial for their oratorical 
impotence. Everybody remembers the scornful description 
of Castlereagh which Byron ga-\'e to the world ; and jet it has 
been said in some memoirs that the moment Castlereagh 
stood up and adjusted his waistcoat, there was a thrill in the 
House of Commons, and bis followers bellowed their exul- 
tation and delight. In a more recent day, Lord Althorpe was 
able to bear down the hostility of some of the most powerful 
orators of hia time by a bluff manhneas which no rhetoric 
could withstand. And so also with Jimmy — his sheer 
audacity carries him along the slow, dull, inept, muddy tide 
of his inarticulate speech, 
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And curiously enough, it is impossible to put him down, 
airra- ^^ March 6th he was commenting on some item 

prMsiUe which he supposed was in a Post-office Estimate. 
" '^°' It was pointed out to him that the item to which 
he alluded was not in that particular vote at all, but in quite 
another vote, which came Jater on. Jimmy, nevertheless, 
went on to discusa the item as if nothing had been said. 
Then the long -suffering Chainnan had to be called in, and he 
ruled^as every human being would have been bound to rule 
— that 'Jimmy was out of order. ^Va^ Jimmy put down ? 
Not the least in the world. He made an apology, and, as the 
apology was ample and his deliverance is slow, the apology 
enabled him to consume some more minutes of precious 
Government time. And then, having failed to find fault with 
the estimate for what it did not contain, he proceeded to 
assail it for what it did contain. Here again he was out of 
order, for the estimate was prepared exactly as every other 
estimate had been prepared for years. This answer was 
given to him. But Jimmy went on — gulping and obstructing, 
obstnicting and gulping. It is amusing, perhaps, to you who 
can read this description as part of an after -dinner's amuse- 
ment, but what is one to think of a Parhamentary institution 
that can be so flouted, and nullified by mere beef-headed 
dulness ? This is a question to make any one pause who haa 
faith in Parhamentary institutions. 

During all these performances, Wr. Balfour keeps steadily 

away from the House. He never was a good 
toepB^^. attendant, even in his best of days, and now that 

he is reUeved of responsibility, he naturally seeks 
to take advantage of it. But he doesn't take so much advan- 
tage as one would expect. He who used to he so indolent, 
has developed a feverish activity. He seems during some 
portions of every sitting to be ready to rise to his feet at the 
smallest provocation, and to interfere in tho smallest matter 
of detail. It is this tendency which has hurried him into 
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[Hently. The explanation of it all, is that ctiriona figure that 

remote, and frieiadleaa on the front Opposition 

."bench. Lord Eandolph is still the riddle which nobody can 

Whenever Mr. Balfour appears Lord Eandolph does ' 
his best to efface himself, even in the places which men select 
on the front bench. Here is a hint of that eternal conflict 
and play of ferocious appetites and passions which is going on ' 
in the House of Commons. Everybody who has ever viaited 
the House of Commons must have observed that pair of 
boxes which stand on the table in front of the Speaker's 
chair. These boxes mark to the outward world the positions of 
ihe most important men in the House of Commons — the 
Leader of the House and the Leader of the Opposition. Mr, 
Balfour, whenever he is in the House, sits opposite his bos, , 
and BO proclaims to all the world the lofty post he holds. ' 
And when this is the case, it is in almost the very last seat — 
■fleparated by haU a dozen other individuals — Lord Eandolph 
IB to be seen. To turn to another part of the House, it is the 
men in whom Mr. Gladstone most confides who sit on either 
side of him— Sir William Hareourt and Mr. John Morley. 
If on any day it were seen that either of these two men had 
4eft the side of their leader, and was separated from him by 
aeveral others, the rumour would run like wildfire through 
the House of Commons that the relations of the Premier and 
lOne of his chief lieutenants were strained. 

So Mr. Balfour watches Lord Randolph and Lord 

Randolph watches Mr. Balfour, with the deadly , 
ngilance of two men who stand opposite each I 
other in a wood with drawn swords in their hands, There | 
is another gentleman, besides, whom the Tory leader baa I 
to watch, and, perhaps, more keenly. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is not always in bis place, and his movements 
in these days are leisurely — I remember when they i 
electric in their rapidity and frequency. But Mr, Cham- I 
her}ain is a distinctly ready man. Whatever gifts he has, J 
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pnis all his gooiis in the window. The f^ds are not veiy 
fine nor very good, but they are showy itnd cheap, and, 
above all things, take the oye. Mr. Chamberlain in hia day 
has been a poor attendant in Parliaanent — a friend of his 
naed to tell him, when he was supposed to have the reversion 
of the Liberal leadership, that bis inability to remain tor 
hours in succession in the House of Commons would always 
stand in the way of his being: the leader of that assembly. 
But be turns up now usually alter dinner, and from his seat 
on the third bench below the gangway, on the Liberal side, 
watches the progress of battle. It is known to the intimates 
of Mr. Balfour that he has not a particularly high opinion of 
his partner in the work of obstructing the cause of Home 
Rule. Indeed, it is impossible that the two men should be 
really sympathetic with each other. With all his faults, Mr. 
Balfour does represent the literary and cultured side of 
political life ; while Mr. Chamberlain is illiteracy embodied. 
• (Then, Mr. Chamberlain has a knack of attributing every 
tory to himself — modesty isn't one of bis many virtues — 
md this cannot be particularly agreeable to the real leader 
the Opposition. There is thus a constant competition 
)etween the two men as to which shall give the marching 
B to the enemies of the Government. 
There was a singular scene on March Gth, which brought 
out the relations of the two in a singular manner. 
There appeared that day in tbe congenial columns 
J*^^ of tbe Times a letter, a column in length, and set 
forth with all tbe resources of leaded and dis- 
layed type which the office could afford. In this letter Joe 
had lamented the disappearance of those courteous manners 
of an elder and more Chesterfieldian time, to which he 
suggested he belonged. The origin of this delicious lament 
over a venerable and more oourteoua Iff ' '8p flagrant a 
k iype of modernity, was a st4 luHarcQistt 

^jiad played the dirty |XP 
■>ead the tw 
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^VVBuaJ. The suspension of the twelve o'clock rule simply 
^F means that the Tories shall not be allowed to obstruct by the 
mere fact that the House is compelled iLutomatically to close 
at midnight under the esiating rules. Joe appeared in hia 
place swelling with visibly virtuous indignation ; evidently 
he bad come, ready to bear down on Sir Wilbam and the 
Government generally with the cyclone of attack. But this 
notable design was prevented by two accidents. First, Sir 
I William Harcourt got up and explained that the notice he 
Khad given was exactly the same kind of notice that was 
■always, and bad been always, given in like ci ream stances, 
pjjverybody who knows anything about Parliamentary matters 
Iknows that this was the literal truth. The dirty trick which 
Mr. Chamberlain bad attributed to Sir Wilham Harcourt 
Existed only in bis own uninstrueted and treacherous memory 
*nd so he was crushed. Still he wanted to have a word in, 
land more than once be showed signs of rising to his feet. 
) stopped hall-way, and, when he did finally get up, 
EHr. Balfour was before him, and lie had to sit down again, 
BTben his opportunity was lost, for Mr. Balfour had declared 
■ that he was perfectly satisfied with what Sir William Har- 
court had done, and that prevented Joe from entering on the 
filibustering tactics which apparently he contemplated. This 
^.Bippeared to the whole House to be a very distinct and un- 
t snub for Joseph. A. short time afterwards he and 
Mr. Balfour were seen in the lobby, engaged in a conversation 
8 apparently vehement, and everybody jumped to the 
Sonclusion that they were having it out, and that Joseph was 
resenting the rejection of his advice with that haughtiness of 
r which is so well-known a characteristic of the Radical 
whom wealth has converted into a leader of the aristocracy. 
The papers afterward.? contained an announcement that the 
two eonspiratora against Mr. Gladstone's Government were 
in the heartiest accord. This was one of the semi-ofBcial 
denials which are generally regarded as the best testimony to 
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Mr. Morley. 

\ li one ■were on the look-out for dramatic and inHtmctive 
contrast in the House of Commons, one could 
not do better than study Mr. Morley and Mr. 

lamberlain for a week. Mr. Chamberlain — glib, shallow, 
elf -posse a aed, well-trained by years of public life — debatea 
admirably. Nobody can deny that — not even those who, like 
myself, find his speaking exasperatingly empty and super- 
ficial and foolish. He is master of all his resources ; scarcely 
ever pauses for a word, and when he is interrupted, can 
parry the stroke with a return blow of lightning-like rapidity. 
But when he sita down, is there any human being that teela 
a bit the wiser or the better for what he has said ? And who 
can get over the idea that it has all been a bit of clever 
special pleading — such as one could hear in half-a-dozen 
courts of law any day of the week? And, finally, who is 
there that can help feeling throughout all the speech that this 
is a selfish nature — full of venom, ambition, and passion — 
seeing in political conflict not great principles to advance — 
holy causes to defend — happiness to extend — but so many 
enemies' faces to grind to dust ? 

Mr. Morley is a fine platform speaker, but as yet he is not 
nearly as good a debater as Mr. Chamberlain. He stumbles, 
hesitates, finds it hard often to get the exact word he wants. 
And yet who cannot listen to him for ten minutes without a 
sense of a great mind — and what to me is better, a fine 
character behind it all ? Tliis man has thought out — 
possibly in travail of spirit — and his creed — though it may 
not be the exultant cheerfulness of natures richer in muscle 
than in thought — is one for which he will tight and sacrifice, 
and not yield. In short, the thinness of Mr. Chamberlain — 
the depths of Mr. Morley — th*se are the things which one 
will learn from hearing them speak e 

I have said that Mr. Tilorley is not as good a debater as 

r. Chamberlain ; but if Mr. Chamberlain be wise, he will 

,11 his watch-dogs off Mr. Morley, for he is being badgered 
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Koswera to questions. Tersely, frigidly — though 
mdercurrent of scorn ami sacred paasiou in most of what lie 
-Mr. Morley meota the taunts and charges of the 
Bussella, and the Macartneys, and the Carsons, and never 
Jyet has he been beaten in one of those hand-to-hand iighta. 
There was a curious but instructive little scene towards 
the end of a sitting early in March. The Tories — 
otaWMHon ^^aded by Jimmy Lowther— had been obstructing 
in the most shameless way for a whole afternoon. 
J'Towards the end of the evening Mr. Chamberlain had come 
K 'down and joined in the fray — lending his authority to tactics 
J -f/biBh usually had been left to the rag-tag and bobtail of all 
[ - parties. As I have already said, this kind of intervention had 
T fleriously diminished Mr. Chftmherlain in the respect of the 
[ House. And the way in which he did his work was venomoua 
i well as petty. The vote under discussion was a Supple- 
r mental Estimate for Light Eailways in Ireland. Everybody 
knows that light railways were the pohcy of the late and 
not of the present Government. A supplemental estimate 
means simply a smaller sum by which the original estimate 
has been exceeded. It ought to have been a matter of course 
■ that this supplementary estimate should have been agreed j 
to by the Tories, seeing that it was money necessary to carry ■ 
out the programme passed by their own friends in the previous ( 
administration. But the Tories were in no humour to listen 
to such trifies aa these, and carried on lengthy digcussions. 
I Mr. Morley, having no responsibility for the policy which ren- i 
dered such a, votenecessary, was away in his room, attending to i 
I the duties of his laborious department. Mr. T. W. Euaaell as- ,_ 
L Turned to be in a great pucker over this absence, and actually jj 
(."Med to stop the proceedings until Mr. Morley came back. ! 

Mr. Morley did appear m due course, and then there was .' 
an attempt to assail him for his absence. There -^ 
yrzoneei was also an attempt to take advantage of hia 



' presence to 



the discussion of 
rassed for many hoi 
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■ Carlton Oluh Echoes. 

absence. Mr. Morley refused to fall into the trap. Speaking 
quietly, but with n deadly blow between every word, he 
declined to be a party to obstruction by answering again 
questions which had already been answered many times over. 
At this, there was a loud shout of approval from the Liberal 
benches — exasperated almoat beyond endurance by the shame- 
leas waste of time in which the Tories, aided by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, had indulged in tor so many hours. Mr. Chamberlain 
fotessed to be greatly shocked. But the House was not in a 
[ to stsjid any more nonsense. Mr. Chamberlain and 
. Lowther, and the rest of the obstructive gang, had to 
gtbmit to have the vote taken. In the meantime there stood 
i of the country to be done. All its needs, ita 
(essing grievances, its vast chorus of sighs and waila from 
itsbed Hves — rose up and called for justice ; but tricksters, 
d self-seekers, and horse-jockeys stopped the way. 
There were signs of the meeting at the Carlton when the 
House met on Thursday evening, March 9th. 
- * The Tory benches were crowded ; the young bloods 

were fuller than ever of that self- consciousness to 
[lich I have adverted, and there were signs of movement, 
i, and the spirit of mischief and evil in all their 
a and in their general demeanour. There were nearly one 
mdred questions on the paper — and questions had become a 
ost effective weapon of Obstruction. But there was a cer- 
1 peculiarity about the questioning on this Thursday even- 
A stranger to the House would have remarked that all 
I questions addressed to !Mr. Gladstone were asked last. 
his was not an accidental arrangement. It was done in the 
i of every leader of the House, so as to leave him more 
me before coming down to the House of Commons. It was 
I the case of Mr. Balfour when he was leader of the 
House, with the result that that very limp and leisurely 
gentleman never' came down to his place until the House had 
one or two hours at work. There was, of course, much 
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■nf Mr. Gladstone, than in that of a young man like 
Brki. Balfour. 

But the Tories, in the new and brutal mood to which they 
have worked themselves up, have taken means for 
brnt2ll^ depriving Mr. Gladstone of what small benefit he 
^k got from this postponement of the questions to 

^Udm till the end of question time. The puniest whipster of 
f'lhe Tory or the Unionist party now la satisfied with nothing 
less, if you plea.se, than to have his questions addressed to and 
answered by Mr, Gladstone himself. One of this impudent 
tribe is a Scotch Unionist named Cochrane. The Scotch 
■ Unionist is one of the most bitter of the venomous tribe to 
^■vhich he belongs. Mr. Gladstone is a man of peace and 
^K unfailing courtesy, but the old lion has potentialities of 
^■"Olympian wrath, and when he is stirred up a little too much 
^ftjiis patience gives way, and he has a manner of shaking hia 
^B mane and sweeping round with his tail which is dangerous to 
^B Ms enemies and a delight and fascination to his friends. He 
^Ltook up the witless and unhappy Cochrane, shook him, and 
^P dropped him sprawling and matOated, in about as limp a con- 
dition as the late Lord Wolmer — I call him late in the sense 
of a person politically dead — when that distinguished noble- 
man was called to account for his odious calumny on the 
t Irish members. 
At last, however, the Cochranes and the rest of the gang 
that had thought it fine fun to bait an old man 
■^m^ were silenced ; but even yet the ordeal of 
Mr. Gladstone waa only beginning. I have seen 
many disgusting sights in my time in the House of 
Commons ; but I never saw anything so bad as this scene. 
Mr. Gladstone looked — as I thought — wan and rather tired. 
He had been down to Brighton ; and I have a profound 
disbehef in these short hurried trips to the seaside. But 
Mr. Gladstone seems to like them, and haply they do him 
good. He looked as if the last trip had rather tired him out. 
^, Or was it that he had had U 
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before at a Cabinet Council ? These Cabinet Councils must 
often be a great trial to a leitdei's nerves ; for all Councils in 
j*vary body in the world mean diviaion of opinion, personal 
itions, ugly outbursts of temper, from which even the 
lestial minda of political leaders are not entirely free. 
Anyhow Mr. Gladstone looked pale, fagged, and even a little 
dejected. You — simple man — ^who are only acquainted with 
human nature in its brighter and better manifestations, would 
rush to the conclusion that the sight of the greatest man of his 
time in his eighty-fourth year, thug wan, wearied, pathetic, 
would appeal to the imaginations or the hearts of even 
politicul opponents. Simple man, you know nothing of the 
ruthless cruelty which dwells in political breasts, of the 
savagery which lies in the depths of the horse-jockey squire 
or the overdressed youth — anxious to distinguish himself, if 
it be only by throwing mud at a stately column— you have no 
idea of these things. 

Time after time^again and again — in this form and in 

that— the Tories, young and old, experienced and 
la^M™at. senseless, rose to try and comer Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Frank Lockwood, examining a hostile witness 
in the divorce court, could not have been more persistent than 
the Lowthers, and the Cranborues, and even Mr. Balfour. 
But he was equal to them all^met them man after man, 
qnestion after question, and, though he had to be on hia feet 
a score of times in the course of a few minutes, was always 
ready, firm, alert, How we enjoyed the whole splendid 
display — a brilliant intellect playing with all the ease of its 
brightest and best powers ; but, after all, what a flood of holy 
rage the whole thing was calculated to rouse in any but 
lEUicorouB breasts. However, we had our revenge. The 
reaorgence of Jimmy Lowther seems to be a phenomenon, 
as disturbing to his friends as to his foes. The ugly necessity 
for sharing responsibUity for bis \Tilgar and senseless excesses 
has come home to Mr. Balfour. There ■^a.^ ^OTa.ft*ilEMi%-«>BC^'N^s«. 
s Bcene this night between >^™ aB.4 Vae "S^CTrma.'^tsSi *fs««i&- 
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'- 80 Jimmy Flouts Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Balfour was ready to accept the asBuranoes -which bai 
been given to him by Mr. Gladstone — asBurances which, U 
anything, erred on the side of conciliation-^but Jimmy haB 
entered on the frenzied campaign of obstruction to all and 
everything which his dull, narrow, and obstinate mind has 
mistaken for high policy. This led to a strange and striking 
scene. Mr. Balfour, speaking on some question, was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Lowtber — and then, in front of tbe wbol4 
House — in worda which everybody could bear, with gesture 
of his whole arm — sweeping, indignant, irritated — thft 
ge store with which a master dismisses an impottunatA 
servant — the Tory leader rebuked the interruptions of Mr, 
Lowther. 

But Mr. Lowther, in these days, ia not to be put down, 

and doubtless he feels in bis inner breast thiit 
S^'talfom wJ'ong which has been done for years to hiB 

talents and his services ; doubtless he rememberB 
tbe silence and obscurity to which he baa been condemned, 
while Mr. Balfour has been figuring largely before tbe general 
pubhcjin the very situation which Jimmy held himself in days 
when Mr. Balfour stumbled and trembled from his place below 
the gangway. At all events, Jimmy has determined to revive; 
and in these sad days, when nothing but the sheer brutality 
of obstruction is required, he is not a man to be trifled with. 
And so he defied Mr. Balfour and insisted on a diriaion. Me. 
Balfour ostentatiously left the House, but tbe majority of the 
Tory party followed Jimmy. i 

All this resuscitation of obstruction necessitated, on Ml< ' 

Gladstone's part, an extreme step. Before this' 
^he^pity ^jjjjg ^jj._ (jiadatone was very rarely in the Hoaaei 

after eight o'clock. About that hour, be silently' 
stole away and left tbe conduct of the business of the Hoosiei 
to Sir William Harcom't. He was thus able to get to bed al' 
a reasonable hour, and to attend during the day to the 
business of tbe nation. But when the emergency arises, Mr, 
CJadstone ia navt^r nhla to liatan to lYie iw'Si^'w.a qV -^^ 
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He Pounces. 

ta selfshnesa, or peril. He was determined to show the 
Tories that if they were going to play the game of obatruotion, 
they would have to count with him more seriously than they 
imagine. To his friends— who doubtless wore aghast at the 
proposition— he announced that he was going to brealt 
through those rules which had been imposed upon him by 
a watchful physician and by his age. At eleven o'clock he 
announced he would be in the House again, and accordingly, 
at eleven o'clock— quietly, iin ostentatiously, without the 
welcome of a cheer — he almost stole to his place on the 
Treasury Bench, Something about the figure of Mr. 
Gladstone compels the concentration of attention upon him 
at all times. He seems the soul, the inspiration, the geniua 
of the House of Commons. He was not, as is usually the 
case with him in the evening, in the sivallow-tail and large 
ahirt-fi'ont of evening dress; he had the long, black, frock 
coat, which he usually wears on the great occasions when he 
has a mighty speech to deliver. Of course, Mr. Gladstone 
was immediately the observed of every eye ; but, as I have 
said, there was no demonstration— the House of Commons 
is often silent at its most sublime moments. 

But if there were silence, it was simply pent-up rage, fierce 
resolve. UTien, having brought the discussion 
down to past midnight, the Tories calmly proposed 
th&t the debate should be adjourned, the Old Man got up. 
He was very quiet, spoke ahnost in whispered lowliness ; but 
lie was unmistakable. The vote would have to be taken. An 
honr later — when the clock pointed to one — there was a 
second attempt. There was the same response in the same 
-its quietness, however, fiercely accentuated by Liberal 
a. And then, when the Tories still seemed determined to 
truot, came a division, then the closure, and at one o'clock 
ftl the morning Mr. Gladstone was able to leave the House. 
Thus was he compelled to waste time and strength, that Mr. 
Chamberlain might nightly hiss his hate, and Mr. Jimmy 
Lowther mi|giyjB^.B^gii^ffl]f4,,jti6ttBSfeap4 g^>'^' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Gladstone the SoRvn'Ai.. 

\ What I lika most about Mr. GlaJstouo is hia antique 
spirituality. The modern politician is smart, 
i pa^ * alive, pert, wp-to-date ; knows everytliiiig about 
registration ; hires a good agent ; can run a 
F caaeua, and receive a deputation. With ua, aa yet, the 
I modem politician hag not wholly abandoned religious faith — 
I as he haa done among our neighbours on the Continent — and 
has not come to regard thia solid earth of ours as the one 
1 fitanding -place in a universe alone worthy the consideration i 
of intelligent men. But the English politician is so far 
suffused with the spirit of modernity as to prefer the news- 
paper to the book, to regard more closely registration records 
than the classics, and generally is wide awake rather than 
steeped in subtler and profounder forms of sagacity and 
knowledge. The Prime Minister ia a Survival. With all hia 
extraordinary adaptiveness, he stands in many respects in 
sharpest contrast to bis environment. I can ne 
I look at him, all those years he spent in that vanished epoch 
which knew nothing of evolution or of science at all, and 
[ waa content to regard a knowledge of the classics aa the 
' beginning and the end of a gentleman's education. After 
leading the life of Lord Aberdeen, I was brought back in 
I' spirit to all those years during which Mr. Gladstone waa a 
Lmember of the Tory party, and lived in an atmosphere ot 



pioDd, scholarly eseluaiveneas — -of diatrust of the multitude 
— of ecclesiaaticism in the home, in the forum, and aa the 
foundation of all political controversy. When, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone la going through a crisis, it is intensely in- 
teresting to me to watch hina and to see how he cairies 
himself amid it all ; and then it is that this thought occurs 
to me of how differently and clearly he stands out from all 
his collea^es and surroundinga. 

Different things suggest early associations to different 
people. Mrs. Sohieas, in the "Master Builder," 
^JS*^^ could think only of her dolla when she was telling 
the story of the fire that left her childless for 
ever. I have heard of a great lady who cannot see a shell 
without recalling the scenes of her dead youth before her. 
Next to the railway hridge which spans the river in my 
native town, there is nothing which hrings back the past to 
me so palpably and so vividly — I might sometimes say, so 
, poignantly— as the echoes of hooks. One of my clearest 
recollections is of a little room, looking out on a sunny and, 
as it appeared to me then, a beautifully-kept garden, with a 
small hut glistening river in the distance, and the air filled, 
not only with the songs of birds, but all the intoxicating and 
inaudihle music of youth's dreams and visions. All this 
mtasmagoria of memory is accompanied by the echo of a 
^odious, rich voice, rising and falling, in the to me un- 
: but dehghtful accent of an educated Englishman: 
Haad the story of Ancient Greece — sometimes her poetry with 
the loves of her gods, the fights, the shouts of battle, the 
exhortations and the groans of her heroes— rises once more 
efore me. Or, again, I heur the tale told anew of that 
t&t last immortal day in the hte of Socrates, as the great 
losophor sank to rest in a glory of seU- sacrificing sub- 
serenity, and courage— a story which moves the 
world to tears and admiration, and will continue so to do 
OB long as it endures. The voice of the teacher and tha 
iriend still Hurvives, which had this e\.^twit&D:fcT^ ?!FiffiSi-^ 
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giving iu the very different tongue of EnglanJ all the glories 
of',the poetry and the proee of Greece; and other youths, 
doubtless like me, look out under the spell oE its music to 
that same green garden in far-off Galivay, by the aide of 
Cornb'a stream. 

Of all this I sate musing during some idle moments in 
the middle of March ; for, as I looked at Mr. 
dremns,"* Gladstone, the whole scene was, by a curious 
trick of memory and association, brought back to 
me. Everyone who knew the great old Philosopher of 
Athena, will remember that he had his familiar liamon, and ' 
'that he believed himself to have constant communication 
with him. If I remember rightly, there ia a good deal about 
that tifcmon in his " Phsedo " — that wonderful story to which 
I have just alluded, and which lives ao vividly in my memory. 
Sometimes I think that Mr. Gladstone has the same super- 
stition. Ho has momenta — especially it there be the stress 
of the' sheer brutality of obstructive and knavish hostility — 
when he seems to'retire into himself — to transfer himself on 
the wings of imagination to regions infinitely beyond the 
reach, aa well aa the ken, of the land in which the Lowthers, 
the Chamberlains, and the Bartleys dwell. At such moments 
he gives one the impression of communing with some spirit 
within hia own breast — a familiar d<mnon, whose voice, though 
still and silent to all outside, shouts louder than the roar of 
faction or the shouts of brutish hate. Then it is that I 
remember what depths of religious fervour there are in this 
leader of a fierce democracy, and can imagine that ofttimes 
his communings may, perchance, be silent prayer. 

Aa I have said, there have been many such momenta in 

days in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone can be 
jaconirast , , , , _ . 

■with severe — wrathful — even cruel. It is not often f 

LowtiW. ,1 , ,. . .. 1 _. _.. ..- . I , .1 ' 
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^*"^''' that he is so, bat sometimea he has, -^ ^^^^. 

self-defence, to notice the dogs that yelp at his heels, and to 

Jasb oui and maul them so aa lo kee-f oS tha test. Nobody 

mtfill forget bow, in a few words, tiit. GVuiatotiij ttictii^ess 
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crushed that uupudent young gentleman, who is 
titled and considered to-day largely because Mr. Gladstone 
tras the patron of his sanctimoDious father. Mr. Jesse 
Collings hidea under a painfully extorted smile the agonies he 
endures on the few occasions when Mr. Gladstone deems it 
worth his while to scornfully refer to his apostasy. But, 
speaking generally, Jlr. Gladstone uses his giant powers with 
extraordinary benignity and mercifulness, and is almost 
tender- with even his bitterest opponents. AVheu, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone was being baited by beef-headed Lowther, he 
for the moat part looked simply pained ; and took refuge in 
that far-off self- absorption which enabled him to forget the 
odious reality in front of him. And assuredly, if you looked 
at the face of Gladstone, and then at the face of Lowther, 
End thought of the different purposes of the two men, you 
could not be sui-prised that Mr. Gladstone should desire to 
forget the existence of Mr, Lowther. Mr. Lowther's face, 
with its high cheek-honea, its heavy underhung lip, like the 
Dational bulldog in size, and in its impression of brutal, dull, 
lieavy tenacity — its grotesque good-humour — -its unrelieved 
coBTsenesB — brings out into higher contrast and bolder 
relief the waxen pallor, the beautifully chiselled features, the 
dominant benignity and refinement of the face of Mr. Glad- 
stone. And, then, think that the one man is fighting to 
maintain, and the other to put an end, and for ever, to the 
hateful, bloody, and, it might almost be said, bestial atntggle 
of centuries ; and you can nnOerstand the feeling of over- 
whelming loathing which sometimes rises in the breasts of 
those who see the two men pitted against each other. 

For this waa what it had come to in the House of Com- 
mons. It was Jimmy Lowther against Mr. 
^IS. Gladstone. Mr. Balfour occasionally dropped in 
a perfunctory word ; now and then even tried to 
raise the standard of revolt against. Mr, Lowther; and, of 
had finally to accept the cawfte^^tii'iaa 'i^ '^^3.. 
•wther'B actf. Joe waa there Vw 
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^Hl^yiapathy witli Jimmy than Mr, Balfour. With all hia faults, 
^^Ktihere is n. certain saving refinement in Mr. Balfour — it is not a 
t refinement that has restrained him from being cruel with tha 
hysteric violence of the effeminate, but it is a refinement that 
preserves him from the mere Newmarket horseplay of Jimmy 
^H Lowther, and the thin rancour of a Brummagem drummer. 
^^B Joe, I say, was there, ready to back up Jimmy in his worst 
^H.«xploits, but, after all, Jimmy was the leader. In this mighty 
^K struggle — not merely for the reconciliation of England and 
^M Ireland, but for the existence of Parliamentary institutions — 
^V the stakes are no smaller — the gentlemen of England were 
^K represented by Mr. Lowther, and the rude democracy by Mr. 
^B ' Gladstone. Democrats need not feet much ashamed of the 
^V contrast. 

■ But there Jimmy Lowther was, gulping and obstructing, 

Tha apo- obstructing and gulping. The deadly and almost 

theoaU of animal dulness of the performance I must insist 

on again and again. Mr. Lowther does not speak 

^L ■ — he is as inarticulate as one of the prize bulls which, I doubt 

^H not, he delights to view at Islington what time the Agricultural 

^V Hall opens its portals to fat men and fat beasts. He cannot 

^^ stand on his legs for five minutes together without saying 

^^ half-a-dozen times, " I repeat what I have akeady said ; " he 

^P has no ideas, uo language, nothing except sheer bull-headed 

^K power of standing on his legs, and occupying a certain amount 

^B of time. Everybody knows that Lowtherism reached its 

^f olimas on Saturday, March 11th. On that day, men, who 

had held high ofQce, were not ashamed to resort to so mean 

and palpable an obstructive expedient as to put on paper 

twenty-two questions to their successors in office. The 

» previous Friday had been bad enough. That was the day 
which tried Mr. Gladstone more, perhaps, than any day for 
many a year ; and, indeed, it tried others as much as he, 
though not everybody bore it with the same iron and inflexible 
courage. There were large absences — some of the Irish away 
si conventions in Ireland, others without that legitimate « 
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there were Liberal absentees as well. Obstruction, 
meantime, stalked triumphantly; and when the divisions 
came, our strength sank down to almost invisible figures. 
Ahl it was saddening to look at Mr. Gladstone's face 
throughout that long moraing sitting of Friday, March 10th. 
There are some days that live in one's memory, not so much 
as days as nights — ^with the ghastly spectres of darkness — 
nightmares' — hanntings of a hideous past— anticipations of a 
joyless fut\u-e. Such that Friday remains in my memory — 
with Mr. Gladstone's face standing out from the surrounding 
figures— pale, remote, pained. 

The announcement of the following Monday came only as 
a Bui-prise to those who had not been fully behind 
alertJ^ "" the scenes. There were few, who knew the im- 
pression that the Friday had made, who did not 
feel sure that the game of pushing the Home Rule Bill on 
before Easy Easter was up, and that Mr. Gladstone had been 
beaten by the sheer brutality of Obstruction. But still hope 
springs eternal in the Ii-ish breast, and there was still the 
lingering feeling that Mr. Gladstone would make a, further 
and more desperate effort to break down one of the most 
ahameless crusades of Obstruction on which a great party had 
ever entered. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone himself was responsible 
for a rise in the temperature of his own party on the very 
evening of that fateful and fatal Friday morning, when 
obstruction and the abandonment of their own friends had so 
nearly di-iven the Government out of office. I could scarcely 
believe my eyes when at nine o'clock on that day I came down 
to the almost empty House— in these evening sittings the 
House always looks about as cheerful as a theatre at mid-day 
— and saw Mr. Gladstone on the Treasury Bench, aknost 
radiant, and evidently full of speech, go, and spirit. There 
wasn't really the smallest necessity for his presence. Nothing 
stood on the paper save one of those harmless, futile motions 
which are discussed with about as much interest by the F 
generally, as " abstract I 
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[ in a recent debate. It was a motion which complained that 
private members did not get sufBcient time. Considering 
that private members had used their privileges for some two ; 
weeks previously to destroy the very foundation of all repre- 
sentative Governmeat — namely, that the majority shall j 
prevail — the complaint seemed a little audacious. Anyhow, 
B, debate upon it could lead nowhere. But the moment the J 
resolution was proposed, up stood the Grand Old Man, and ^ 
delivered a bright, sparkling little academical address, for all f 
the world like the lecture of a veiy spinmel French professor I 
to a parcel of boys from the Qnartier Latin. For the moment I 
you could actually imagine thnt the Old Wan had forgotten 
that there were such things in the world as Home Enle, J 
Obstruction, Newmarket Lowther, and Brummagen Joe, And 1 
all the time here were we, who could be his sons, grinding [I 
our hearts in despair — in futile anger — in melancholy J 
retrospect. 3 

With the Monday, however, came a biting frost. The ] 

news that Mr. Gladstone had been struck down J 
Bloom" "^ iiova the tray, was sufficient to prepare anybody ^j 

for the final announcement. With him leading 
the Liberal hosts, one could feel that obstruction could finally '■ 
be beaten, however obstinate might be its resistance — for he ,] 
has the faith that moves mountains. Then came the an- 
nouncement that the second reading of the Home Eule Bill 
had been postponed till after Easter. The Tories and the 
Unionists were apparently taken by surprise ; so much so that 
they did not seem to have the power of yelling forth their 
dehght at the triumph cf their policy with that full chorus 
which one would have expected. Altogether, the announce- 
ment came upon the House, and passed the House, with a 
quickness and a greater quietness than one might have ex- 
pected. The consequences were too serious to he grasped 
immediately ; and men wore almost anxious to get to the 
lobbiea tor the pmpose of diacviBsing it in all its bearings. ^ 
^ The rest of the week was but a -gcOT IbX\\u?,-o?. a!iiu^|a 
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heroio and tragic fever of its opening, and of the week which 
preceded it. One could see that in the Liberal ranks there 
had succeeded to the fierce fighting spirit of the previous days 
a certain lassitude and disapp ointment. What their faces 
told in the House their lips more freely uttered in the lobbies. 
For a time, indeed, there was a feeling of almost unreasoning 
despair, and that full, frank, unsparing criticism to which 
every Government is subject from its friends when the winds 
blow and the waves are high. It was said that the Government 
had committed the mistake ot maldng too many targets at 
once ; that theyiiad first infuriated the Church by the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill ; that they had followed this up by infuriating 
the publicans and the brewers by the Veto Bill ; that, mean- 
time, there was very little chance of their being able to obtain 
the compensatory advantage of getting these Bills passed into 
law. There were gi'umbhngs about the Registration Bill ; in 
short, nothing and nobody were spared in this hour of gloom 
disaster. 

But the House of CommonB— as I have often remarked — 
is Uke a barometer in the promptitude of its re- 
flection of every momentary phase, and all these 
things are duly discounted by old Parliamentary 
hands accustomed to panics when a check comes to what has 
been a most successful campaign on the whole. And in the 
meantime, if there had been any tendency to disintegration, 
it was soon restored by the conduct of the Tories. For, the 
old game of obstruction and -vituperation went on juat as 
strongly as if no concession had been made, and no victory 
gained, Tho Monday night ha,d been reserved for a debate 
on the Evicted Tenants' Commission. And Mr. T. W. 
BuEsell, brimful of notes and venom, sate in his place, as 
impatient to rise as the captive and exuberant balloon which 
only strong ropes and the knotted arms of men hold tight to 
mother earth. Jimmy, however, has a passion for Itift'a 
ignoble calling ; he sings at his ■vioik V\Ve fee ^ 
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[plode, Jimmy had an hour or so to himself in i 
ion of Mr. Mundella's efforts to deal with labour. It 'waa on 
^his occasion that Jimmy spread aomething like dismay in ,i 
the bench on which ho sate. Mr. Seblosa, who had been 
appointed as a correspondent hy Mr. Mundella, has a name 
jibich shows a German origin. Jimmy insisted on speaking of 
n accordingly as "HeirSchloss." Andthere, not ayardfrom ' 
immy, aate the Baron de Worms, one of the most portentona 
ad pretentious of English patriots, who bears not only a 
!, but a German title, I don't know whether 
^Herr" Goscben was in the House at the aafie time ; if so, 
J feelings must have been very poignant. Mr. Mundella 
oesn't know how to treat these Obstructives, The main 
aiog is not to take them seriously, Jinmiy, to tell the truth, 
takes no pretence of taking himself seriously, and grina 
irough a horae-collar most of the time he is speaking, But 
le poor President of the Board of Trade ia conacioua of doing ' 
rerything man can do to help to the solution of the vexed , 
uestions of the time. He cannot avoid allowing himself to l| 
worked up into a frenzy by imputations which he ought to \ 
e simply intended for the purpose ot getting him out 
t temper, and so prolonging debate. 

, Sic John Gorat ia one of the men who have again been 
brought much into evidence by the turn events 
t^'"^ have taken. I rememter the time when he first 
made a Parliamentary figure. It was in the daya 
(hen Lord Randolph Chiucbill started out on his great and 
neteoric career, at the beginning ot the Parliament ot '80. 
iir John Gorst was, in many respects, the cleverest of the 
irilliant httle group — at least, at the work which they were 
ten doing. He ia cold-blooded, quick, and dexterous, and, 
Jove all things, he has supreme pessimism and cynieiam. 
Bo him, all political warfare is a somewhat sfjualid struggle, 
I which everybody is dishonest, and everybody playing for 
'} own hand. It is an advantage in some respecta to take 
view; it mvee & migi ticfia aa-jftoiia \&ft 
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{XkBaionate convictions — enables him to keep cool even in 
trying circumstaneea. I have seen Sir John as cold as ice 
in the vei-y height and eaetssy of the most passionate 
moments in the fierce Parliament of 1880 to 1885, and a 
man who remains so cool ia sure to be able to strike his 
blows deliberately and home. My poor friend, Mr. Mundella, 
Bometimea forgets this. ^\'hen Sir John Gorst accused him 
of slighting somebody — I don't know who; and, really, it 
doesn't matter, for Sir John G-orst knew very well that the 
charge was entirely nnfounded — when, I say, Sir John did 
this, up jumped honest Mr. Mundella to intlignantly deny 
that he had ever done anything of the kind. Of course, he 
hadn't, and Sir John (iorst knew that aa well as Mr, 
Mundella. But then, ten minutes were wasted in the 
encounter; and even ten minutes are not despised by Jimmy 
and bis compeers. 

At last, this was got over, and the time came for T. W. 
Russell. There are few men in the House of 
Commons who excite such violent dislike on 
Liberal and Irish Benches as this pre-eminently disagreeable 
personality, The dislike is well founded. It is not because 
Mr. Russell is rancorous, or has strong opinions ; it is 
because nobody has any faith in his sincerity. For many 
years of his life he was a paid teetotal lecturer. Teetotalism 
is a counsel of perfection, and teetotallers are estimable men, 
but the paid platform advocate of teetotalism is never a very 
attractive personality. This tendency to shout, and thump 
the table, and work up the agony — this eternal pitching of 
the voice to the scream that will terrify the groundlings, 
appal the sinner, and bring down the house — all these 
things produce a style of oratory which is about as dis- 
agreeable as anything in the shape of oratory can be. Above 
all things, it is difhcult to take the itinerant lecturei; 
seriously, with his smoking meal at home aa a reward i 
his phOanthropic efforts. The \\'hole thing i^toduiwi's. «&. '^ 
mind the impwssioo of a clftg-tettg yirtattttBiDRai "w^pl -b 
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■ soul underneath all its ravings, bellowings, and 
rvish-like contortions. 
Mr. Kussell has ceased to be a teetotal lecturer, and baa 
a stump orator for the XTnionist party, but the scent 
[ the teetotal platform hangs round him still. He yells, 
bellows, and twists himself about, puts all his statementa 
with ridiculous exaggeration- — altogether, so overdoes the 
part that it is only the wildest and emptiest Tory who is taken 
in by him. What spoils the whole thing to my mind is that 
it is all so evidently artificial — so palpably pumped up. 
Clapping his hand on his breast, hfting his shaky fingers 
to Heaven, Mr. Russell is always in a frenzied protestation 
of honesty, of rugged and unassailable virtue, of bitter 
vaticination against the wickedness of the rest of mankind. 
^(o man could be as honest as he professes to be, and live. 
!be whole thing would be exquisite acting if, underneath all 
his conscious exaggeration, you did not see the mere political 
You turn sometimes, and sicken as though you were 
the country fair, and saw the poor raucous- throated 
jharlatan eating fire or swallowing swords to the hideous 
Kimpaniments of the big i5rum and the deafening cymbal. 
—Mr. T. W. Russell is the mere play-actor. If you 
want one of the real actualities in the more 
sinister side of Irish Ufe, look at and study Mr. 
Carson. It is he who winds up the debate on the commission 
of Mr. Justice Mathcw — a debate made memorable by the 
ablest debating speech Mr. Morley has made in the whole 
course of his Parliamentary career. I see men talking to 
Mr. Carson that belong to an opposite side of politics. I 
confess that I never see hhn pass without an internal 
shudder. Just as the sight of an abbe gave M. Homais, in 
"Madame Bovary," an unpleasant whiff of the winding- 
abeet, there is something in the whole appearance of Mr. , 
Carson that conveys to me the dank suiell of the prison, and 
Sie suffocating sense of the scaffold. Do yoi 
i Btrange, terrible day in the ' 
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^Bf'Autriii," in which Bakac describes Vautrin's passage 
l^ough the ranks of the gaol-birda and gaol ofBcials among 
" whom he had passed so much of his life? Above all, do 
you recall that final, and supreme, and awfiil touch in which, 
addressing consciously the handler of the guillotine, he 
professes to take him for the chaplain, and, bringing the poor 
executioner for once to confusion, is addressed with blushing 
face and trembling lips with the observation, " Non, 
Monsieur, j'ai d'autres fonctions " ? 

Mr. Carson, doubtless, has " autres fonctions " than that 
of Jack Ketch— who has always been so efficient 
Omrt-Honae. ^^^ constant an instrument of Government in 
Ireland — but I am never able to regard one part 
of the official machinery by which wronged nations ace held 
down aa very different from the other. Above all, I am 
unable to make much distinction between the final agent in 
the gaol and those other actors who play with loaded dice 
the bloody game in the erimuial court with the partisan judge 
and the packed jury. Doubtless, happy reader, you have 
never been in a place called Green Street Court-Hoase, in 
Dublin. If you ever go to the Irish capital, pay that spot a 
visit. It will compensate you^e specially if you can get 
Bome cicerone who will tell you some of the associations that 
cling around the spot. It is in a back street — narrow, 
squalid, filthy — surrounded by all those signs of crumbling 
decay which speak more loudly to the visitor to Dublin of 
the decay and destruction of a nation than fieriest orator or 
Bolidest history. And in no part of Dublin have Death's 
effacing fingers worked with such destructivenesa as in all the 
streets that surround the Green Street Court-House. Palatial 
mansions are windowless, grimy, hideous — with all the 
ghastly surroundings of tenement homes of the vei7 poor. 

It is in Green Street Court-Houae that the political 
offenders in Ireland are tried. Within its narrow and grimy 
walla I saw many a gallant IriahmB.Tv, 'nVfc-a \ 
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rture, agony, mtLdness, pcemnture death. I can only think 

t as of a shambles, or, perhaps, to put it more strongly, 

more accurately, as I think o£ that wooden framework in 

ieh I saw the murderer, Henry Wainwright, hanged by 

neck one foggy morning years ago, a gallows. The ]ui^ 

packed, and the judges on the bench were as much s, part 

the machinery of prosecution as the Counsel for the 

f/n. The whole thing was a ghastly farce — as ghastly as 

private enquiries that intervene between the Russian 

tbel and the hunger, and solitude, and death of the fortress 

St. Peter and St. Pad, or the march to Siberia. 

In all such squalid tragedies, men of the Carson type are 

The lawyer "^ necessary portion of the machinery, as necessary 

'""" as the informer thst betrays — as the warder who 

locks the door — ag the hangman who coils the 

Mark you, all the forms — all the preeautionB — all the 

lutward seeming of English law aud liberty — are iu these 

itrish courts. The outside is luat the same aa in any 

rart that meets in the Old Eailoy; but it is a!! the mask 

the drapery, behind which the real tigures are the 

foregone verdict, the partisan judge — the prepared cell 

constructed gallows. In the regime of coercion which 

bs just expired, the whole machiuery was in motion. The 

it sentence of the law was not resorted to in political 

Fence, for the days) of rebellion in the open field had 

But there were the Resident Magistrates ready 

to do their master Balfour's bidding, and to send men to 

imprisonment, in some cases followed by bread- and- water 

discipline— by stripping of clothes and other atrocities, which 

made the court of the Rc^^ident Magistrate the antechamber 

to the cell, and the cell the antechamber to the tomb. In all 

these ghastly and tragic dramas, enacted all over Ireland, 

Mr. Carson was the chief figure — self-confident, braggart, 

deliberate — winding the rope around his victim's neck with 

aJI ibe assured certainty of the Biitlah Em.5u:a, Mr. BaKonr 

td the Beaident Magistrates behind! 



Kature has stamped on Mr. Caison's exterior the fall 
pcoclamation of his character and career. There is 
ertertw"^" something about bis appearance and manner that 
somehow or other seems to belong rather to the last 
than the present century. He is a yeiy up-to-date gentleman 
in every sense of the word — clothes included. But the long, 
lantern, black- coloured jawa, the protruding mouth, the 
cavernous eyes, the high forehead with the hair combed 
straight back — all seem to Buggcst that he ought to be 
wearing the wig, the queue, and the sword of the eighteenth 
century. He looks aa though he had come from consultation, 
not with Mr. Balfour, but Lord Castlereagh, and aa if the 
work he were engaged in was the sending of the Brothers 
Sheares to Tyburn, not Wilham O'Brien to TuUamore, and 
as though he had stopped up o' nights to go over again the 
list of the Iriahmen that could be bought or bulhed, or 
cajoled into the betrayal of Ireland's Parliament. 

Look at him as he stands at the box. You can see that 
he has been bred into almost injpudent self-confidence, by 
those coercion tribunals, In which the best men of Ireland 
lay at the mercy of a creature Uke Mr. Balfour and the 
meaner creatures who were ready to do Mr. Balfour's work. 
Mr. Carson, not a year in the Houae, places his hands on the 
bos, then on hia hips, with aE the airs of a man who had 
been in Parliament for a lifetime — attacks Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, Mr. Justice Matthew — three of the highest- 
minded and ablest men of their time— as though he were 
at Petty Sessions, with Mr. Cecil Eoche dispensing justice. 
It is an odious sight. It makes Gven Englishmen shudder. But 
it has its uses. It throws on to the tloor of the House of 
Commons with all the illumination of those great times, the 
abysses and passions and sinister figures in Ireland's 



CHAPTER VII. 

A FoBTNiGUT OF Quiet Wokk. 

IThe House did very good work during the last fortnight in 
March. This has a corollary more satifactory to 
the public than to the journalist ; for, whenever 
Qbuainess is progressing, it invariably means that the pro- 
Seedingg have been extremely dull. It is a well-known 
■(phenomenon of the House of Commons, that the moment 
ihere is a chance of anything like a personal scene^thmigh 
e encounter be of the smallest possible moment and affect 
Nothing beyond two personalities of no particular importance 
a well known that whenever such scene is promised, the 
trenches of the House of Commons prove too small for the 
huge crowds that rash to them from all parts. Mr. Fowler 
introduced one of the moat revolutionary measures ever 
brought into the House of Commons— revolutionary I mean, 
of course, in the good sense-^and yet he delivered his new 
gospel of emancipation to a House that at no period wag in 
the least crowded, and that was never excited, Happy is the 
country that has no annals, fruitful is the Parliament that 
has no Bcenes. 

But there were signs of something like storm at certain 
portions of the sitting on March 20th, for there 
stood on the paper the Estimate which rajsed the . 
difficult question of Uganda, and on that question, 
) eveiybody knows, there is a yawning gulf between the 
inioas ot Mr, Laboucbere and a nuaibet o^ "B.a.^io^?. \)c\o'« 
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the gangway, and the occupants of tha Treasury Bench. 
Of Mr. Labouchere the aaying may be used, which ia often 
employed with regard to weak men — Mr. Labouchere is far 
from & weak man — he is his own worst enemy. His delight 
in persiflage, his keen wit— his love of the pose of the 
bloodless and cynical Boulevardier— have served to conceal 
from Parliament, and sometimes, perhaps, even from himself, 
f the sincerity of his convictions, and the masculine strength 
and firmness of his Tvill. Somehow or other, he is least 
effective when he is most serious. His speech on Uganda, 
for instance, was admirably put together, and chock full of 
facts, sound in argument, and ia its seriousness quite equal 
to the magnitude of the issues ^vhich it raised. But no man 
is allowed to play " out of his part " — as the German phrase 
goes. Labby has accustomed the House to expect amuse- 
ment from him, and it will not be satisfied unless he gives 
it. When, therefore, he does make a serious speech, the 
House insists on considering it dull, and rarely lends to him 
its attentive and serious ear. 

Great and yet fatal is the power of oratory. In the course 

of this same night's debate, Mr. Chamberlain also 

^Sra?**" ^^^^'^ speech. Durmg portions of it he dehghted 

, the House, and it was extremely effective as a 

L party speech. In the coiu^e of his observations, Mr. Cham- 

Kberladn, allnding to some jokelet of Labby, declared that a 

^Ppeat question like Uganda should not be treated in a spirit 

r of "buffoonery." That observation was rude, and scarcely 

P Parliamentary. But that is not the point — nobody expects 

, gentlemanly feeling or speech from Mr. Chamberlain. The 

I point is that the observation could have been applied with 

I much more truth to the speech of Mr. Chamberlain than to 

that of Labby ; for Jlr. Chamberlain's speech consisted, for 

I the most part, of nothing better than the merest parly hits — 
the liind of thing that almost anybody could say- iha-t 
hundreds of journalists nightly wvito in Uifci-t "ftoA-j eS.-o.'a'sos 
and for very modest pntiHTpt Bat tiie \ifta.tt aai. ^m^^ '^'^ * 
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question of Uganda were not even tonehed by Mr. Chamber- || 
lain, Labby may have been right or wrong; but Labby'it I 
was a serious speech with a serioua purpose. Mr. Chamber- | 
Iain's speech was just a smart bit of party debating. The | 
buffoonery — in the sense of shallowness and emptiness — was ,| 
really in the speech that everyboily took to be grave. The 
Seriousness was in the speech which, amid the delighted 
applause of the Tories, Mr, Cnamberlain denounced as "i 
buffoonery. ' 

In some respects Mr. Lnbouehere reminds me of the lalo. I 

Mr. Biggar. Underneath all Ma exterior ol 
^'^_|5J^_ carelessness, callousnesa, and flippancy, there , 

lies a very strong, a very tenacious, and a very 
clear-sighted man. There are times— especially when the 
small hours of the morning are breaking, and Labby is in 
. his most genial mood — when he is ready to declare that, after 
all, he is only a Conservative in disguise, and that his 
Badicalisni is merely put on for the purpose of amusing and 
catching the groundlings. As a matter of fact, Labby is by 
instinct one of the moat thorough Kadicals that ever breathed. 
His Radicalism, it is truo, is of the antique pattern. He is 
an individualist without compromise or concession. Life to 
him is to the strongest ; he has no faith save in the gospel 
of the survival of the fittest. Equable and even cheery, he 
does not take a particularly joyous view of human existence. 
I have heard him speak of the emptinesg and futilities of 
human existence in tones, not of gloom, for he is too much 
of a philosopher to uidulge in regrets, but with a hearty 
aineerity that would do credit to the Trappist monk who 
found everything vanity of vanities in a sinful world. 
Despising honours and dignities, he positively loathes out- 
ward show ; he is a Radical by instinct and nature. Though 
one of the wealthiest men in the House of Commons, nobody 
has ever known him guilty of one act of ostentation. Pro- 
bablf be loves power. I have not the smallest doubt that he 
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social cUstinction, for the frippery and display of life, he baa 
a positiTe dislike. He is like Mr. Biggar also in tenacity. 

It most have been a diaappointmeut to him — it was cer- 
tainly a diBappointm.ent to his many friends — that 
' be wag not a member of the Ministry which he 
did so mnch to bring into existence. But the very day the 
House met after the formation of the Government) Labby 
was in his old place on the front bench below the gangway 
as if nothing had occurred — just as ready as ever to take hla 
share in the proceedings of the House of Commons, And 
every succeeding evening saw him in his place— listening with 
commendable piety to the exhortations of Holy Writ— given 
forth in the fine resonant voice of Archdeacon Farrar — ready 
to seize a point — to take advantage of a situation, eagerly 
interested in everything that is going on. Some people may 
regard this as a very common gift. It is nothing of the kind. 
I know no place in the world which is a severer teat of a 
man's tenacity of purpose, than the House of Commons. I 
suppose it is because we see the men more pubhcly there than 
elsewhere ; but I know no place where there are so many nps 
and downs of human destiny as in the House of Commons — 
no place, at all events, where one is so struck with the 
changes and transformations of human destinies. The man 
who, in one or two Sessions, is on his legs eveiy moment — 
who takes a prominent part in every debate — who has become 
one of the notabilities of the House — ^in a year or two's time 
has sunk to a silent dweller apart from all the eagerness and 
fever of debate, sinks into melancholy and listlessnese, and 
is almost dead before he has given up his Parliamentary life. 
Staying power is the rarest of all Parliamentary powers ; 
Labby has plenty of staying power. 

Another figure which the new House of Commons is 

gradually beginning to understand is Sir Charles J 

g5^'*' Uilke. Ho is one of the men who seem to have 

no interest in life outside politics, Wk«a. tstss 

thinks that he has wealth, m vxiimfiaab u'>iix^cie,t o'i. i>xi2EJ\«&'>A' 
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which he oan find inBtrucbton and occupation, that he is 
familial: with the languages, literature, and life of several 
countries, it is bard to understand how he could have had 
the endurance to go through the hurricane of abuse and 
persecution which he has had to encounter in the last seven 
years. There are traces iu his face of the intense mental 
•Buffering through which he has passed ; there are more lines 
■about the eyes than should be in the case of a man who is 
■just fifty. But, otherwise, he positively loots younger than 
.'he did when he was a Cabinet Minister. There is colour 
^here there used to be nothing but deadly pallor — freshness 
■where the long and terrible drudgery of official life had left a 
permanent look of fag and weariness. Sir Charles Dillte has 
taken up the broken thread of his life just as if nothing had 
occurred in that long period of exile and suffering. He is 
never out of his place : attends every sitting as conscientiously 
as if he were in office and responsible for everything that is 
going on ; and has his eye ou subjects as wide apart as the 
.parish councils and Newfoundland, army reform and the 
.occupation of Uganda. It is curious to see, too, how he ia 
regaining that ascendancy over the House of Commons 
-'which he exercised formerly. It is an ascendancy not due in ' 
■the least to oratorical power. Sir Charles Dilke never made 
a fine sentence or a sonorous peroration in hia whole life. It 
is that power of acquiring all the facts of the case — of being 
thoroughly up in all its merits — in short, of knowing his 
business — which impresses the House of Commons, which, 
after all, though it may cheer the gibes of a smart and pert 
debater like Mr. Chamberlain, is most happy when it 
tears a man talking of something which he understajids 
thoroughly. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke, as I have said. In the debate. It 
was a very characteristic speech. I know people 
tliink I am prejudiced about this gentleman. Not 
in the least. I recognize that ho has many 






Tragedy of Politics: 

^ch I think highest either in the oratorical or the intelleo- 
J sense. He also has staying power, and has gone through 
' seven terrible years. There is the trace of all the hitternesa 
of that struggle in his face— which has lost in these years the 
almost boyish freshness of espression and outline, which 
bears in every deep line a mark of the ferocity of the passions 
by which his breast has been torn. He is one of the many 
men in the House of Commons that give one the impression 
of being hunted by the worst and most pitiless of all furies — 
violent personal passion— especially for power, for triumph, 
for revenge. But still, there he is— ready as ever to take 
part in the struggle — still holding the position he held seven 
years ago— with no sign of weatening or repentance, though 
there be plenty of the hunger of baulked revenge. 

What a pity it is we can't see some of those great political 

figures in the nudity of their souls. They must 
Jl^^ ^ have many a bitter moment — many an hour of 

dark and hopeless depression — probably far more 
than other men ; for them emphatically life is a confiict and 
a struggle. And the conflict and the struggle often kill them 
long before their time. Was there ever anything much more 
tragic than the cry of M. Ferry for "le grand Eepos," as 
he lay stifling from the weakening heart which the bullet of a 
political enemy and the slings and arrows of years of calumny 
and persecution had at last broken P To any man with 
ordinary sensitiveness of ner\'ea, a pohtieal career is a eruci- 
fisdon — ^many times repeated. But Mr. Chamberlain, pro- 
bably, has not the ordinary sensitiveness of nen'es. Combative, 
masterful, with narrow and concentrated purpose, he pursues 
the game of politics— not without afftiction, but with per- 
sistent tenacity and a, courage that have rarely shown any 
signs of faltering or failing. 

All these things must be granted to Mr. Chamberlain; 
but when I come to speak of him intellectually, I cannot t 
anything in him but a very perV^, wcao-iX., ^2(i-\j 
—i'drninmer," who is able to picV u^ t 
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with extraordinary rapidity, and give them forth again with 

» considerable dexterity. He speech on UgBJida, so far as its 
thought and its phraseology were concerned, was on the level 
at the profound utterances with which Sir Aehmead Bartlett 
idekles and infuriates the groundlings of provincial audiences. 
But it took the House — at Least, it took the Tories ; and, 
after all, what party orators who have not the responsibilities 

tof office have to do, is to get cheers and embarrass the 
government. 
The reader must not be either exasperated or bored if he 
, _„ finds continuous mention of the G. 0. M. in these 

brum to pages, for he is, to a gi'eat extent, the House of 

Commons. I remember hearing Jlrs. Gladstone 

once use of her distinguished husband a phrase which gave 

» tersely and simply a complete idea of a side of his character. 
TLt was just before his historic yisit to Birmingham, and there 
Traa anitiety as to the vast size of the great Bingley Hall in 
which it had been decided he was to speak. " He has such 
heart," said Mrs. Gladstone of her husband — meaning that 
I whatever was the size of the hall, he would do his best, at 
^|l whatever cost, to fill it with his voice. It is this mighty 
^Klteart of his which carries him through everything, and which 
^f largely accounts for the hold he has over the imaginations 
and hearts of the masses. Well, one can see proof of this in 
hia conduct whenever he is leader of a Government. Other 
Prime Ministers and leaders o£ the House are only too w illing 
to leave as much of the work as possible to their subordinates. 
Diaraeli used to lie in Oriental calm during the greater part 
of every sitting, leaving all his heutenoJits to do the drudgery 
while he dosed and posed. Not so Gladstone. He is almost 
literally always on bis legs. The biggest bore — the rudest 
neophyte — the most gulping obstructive is certain of an 

K answer from him— courteous, considerate, and ample. No 
Rebate, however small, is too petty for his notice and inter- 
•ention; in short, he triea to dono\.onV^\iiacf«ii.-wQi:k,lidj 
ererybody else 's. ^^M 



Ming rrogress. 

I I havG once or twice gently suggested that I thought the 
G. O. M. might lea^ve a little more to his aubordi- 
EJ^ " nates, and spare that frame artd mind which 
bears the Atlantean burden of the Home Eule 

But Mr. Gladstone is able to unexpectedly justify 
himself when his friends are crying out in remonstrance ; and 
e of the peculiarities of this extraordinary portent 
of a man — extraordinary physically as much aa mentally — 
that the more he works, the fresher and happier he seems to 
be. If you see him peculiarly light-hearted ; if be be geati- 
euiating with broad and generous sweep on the Treasury 
Bench ; if he be whisptring t.o Sir William Hareoiu't, and 
then talking almost aloud to Mr. John Morley— ahove all, if 
he be ready to meet all comers, you may be quite sure that he 
has just delivered a couple of rattling and lengthy speeches, 
in which, with hia deadly akilL and perfect temper, he has 
devastated the whole army of false arguments with which his 
opponents have invaded him. So, for instance, it was on 
March 28th. It was noticed that he was not in the House 
for some hours during the diacussiori of the Vote on Account, 
Biit, as evening approached, there he was in his place — freah, 
smiling, happy, every limb moving with all the alertness of 
auroral youth. In the interval between his first appearance 
in the House and then later, he had delivered two lengthy 
speeches to two deputations of deadly foes ; but he came 
down after this exertion just as if ho bad been playing a 
game of cricket, and had taken enough physical exercise to 
bring blitheness to his spirits and alacrity to his limbs. 

And then the best of it all is that Mr. Gladstone justifies 

hia speech-making "by improving'^ every hour. It 
^^^"'"''^ would scarcely seem credible that a man with 

more than half- a- century of speech-making and i 

triumphs behind him would have been capable of making 1 

any change, and especially of making a GW"a%si \.ai "^^^ ^ 

bettei'. Bat the peculiarity ol Ui. GVaAftto-wb Sa. SJos.-^ '^'^■^^ 

■■ a sweater be grows ani imuTo^-ea ft^era ^^ ■ "^ J 
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watching him closely now for some sixteen joarB 
the House of Commons, and I thought that it was impos- 
Mble for him to ever reach again the triumphs of some of his 
utterances. I have heard people say, too, that they felt it 
pathetic to hear him deliver his speech on the introduction of 
the Home Eule Bill, and to remember the vigour with which 
his utterances on that occasion stood in such a contrast. 
This was supei-ficial and false criticism. It is quite true that 
the old resonance of the voice is not there, and it is true that 
now and then he shows signs of physical fatigue, and that 
recently after his cold there were some days when his voice 
was little better than a very distinct, but also a very pathetic, 
But there is another side. Age has mellowed hia 
Btyle, ao that now he can speak on even the most contentious 
subject with a gentleness and a freedom from anything hke 
venom— with an elevation of tone^that make it almost im- 
possible for even his bitterest opponent to listen to him with- 
out delight and, for the moment at least, with a certain 
of assent. If anybody really wishes to find out what 
institutes the highest and most effective form of House of 
Commons' eloquence, he should spend his days in listening to 
Mr. Gladstone in the most recent style he has adopted in the 
House of Commons. And the lessons to be derived are that 
of Commons' eloquence should ho easy, genial in 
temper, reserved in force— in short, that it should put things 
j^th the agreeable candour, and passionlessness want of 
ilaggeration which characterise well-bred conversation. 
A foredoomed sheep could not have been brought more 
unwillingly to the slaughter than was Mr. Balfour 
to the debate on the Vote of Censure. He had 
nothing new to say, and unfortunately he felt 
keenly as anybody else. Every single topic with 
had to deal had been discussed already, until people 
were positively sick of them — in short, poor Mr. Balfour was 
in the position of having to serve up to the House a dish that 
stewed 




until the gorge rose at it in revolt and disgust. The lata 
Chief Secretary has the susceptibility of all nervous tempei-a- 
ments. The men are indeed few who have equal power with 
all kinds of audiences — with an audience that ia friendly and 
that 13 hostile. Still more rare is it to find a man who can 
face an audience even worse than a downright hostile one, 
and that is an audience which is indifferent. There ace very 
few men I have known in my Parliamentary experience who 
could do it. 

Mr. Parnell was one. I have seen him speak quite com- 
fortably to an audience which consisted of himself, 
PaSf^*^ " ^'^^- ^'ggf''^' tlis Minister in attendance, and the 
Speaker of the House — in all, tour, including 
himself. Indeed, he often said to me that he rather liked to 
have such an audience. Speaking was not easy or agreeable 
to him, and hia sole pm'pose for many years in speaking at all 
was to consume so much time. Parnell was a man who 
always found it rather hard to concentrate his mind on any 
Bubject unless he was alone and in silence. This was perhaps 
one of the many reasons why he kept out of the House of 
Commons as much as he could. Anything like noise or dis- 
turbance around him seemed to destroy his power of thinking. 
For instance, when he was being cross-examined by Sir 
Richard Webster in the course of the Forgeries Commission, 
his friends trembled one day because, hioking at his face, 
with its puzzled, far-away look, they knew that he was in one 
of those moods of abstraction, during which he was scarcely 
accountable for what he said. And sure enough he made on 
that day the appalling statement that he had used certain 
language for the purpose of deceiving the House of Commons. 
He said to me that he liked to speak in an empty House 
because then he had time to collect his thoughts. 3oa 
Biggar, his associate, was also able to speak in any circum- 
Btancee with exactly the same ease of spirit. To him, 
speaking was but a means to an end, and whether people 
_ listened to him or not — atoppod to hang on. tiv* -swfe, ^stSi^v 
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before his giatmg voice and Ulster accent — it was all one io 
bim. Two other men ha\'o the power o£ speaking alwaya 
ynih the same interest and aelf-poaaession. These are Sir 
Obarles Dilio and Mr, "O'Connor Power. 

But Mr. Balfour is like none of these men. He requires 
Bib aensl. ^^^ glow of a good audience — of a cheering party 
^*?^ of — of the certainty of suceess in the division lobby 
— to bring out hia best powers. The splendid, 
rattling, self-confident debater of the coercion period now no 
longer exists, and Mr. Balfour has positively gone back to the 
elumainess, stammering, and ineffectiveness of the pre-hiBtoric 
period of his life before he had taken up the Chief Secre- 
taryship. That was bad enough ; but what is worse is that 
the House is beginning to feel it. If you lose confidence in 
JrourseK, the world is certain to pretty soon follow your 
toample. And so it is now with Mr. Balfoui', for when he 
stood up to speak on March 27th there was the sight — ^which 
njust have made his soul sink to even profounder depths of • 
iflepresaion — of members leading the House in troops and 
rushing to the lobby, the hhrary, or the smoke-room, rather 
than listen to a debater whose rise a few months ago would 
have meant a general and excited incursion of everybody that 
could hear. Starting thuSj Mr. Balfour made the worst of a 
bad case, hia speech was a failure, and as the American would 
But it, a fizzle ; in short, a ghastly business. 

It was in the midst of this debate that Mr. Gladstone 

made hia magnificent and unexpected outburst. 

' He bad been paying attention to the debate — but 

very quietly, and not at all in a way that Bug- 

|;ested an idea of intervening in it. It was, too, about nine 

'o'clock when Mr. Gladstone stood .up, and anybody 

acquainted with the House of Commons knows that nine 

o'clock is in the very crisis of that dinner hour which 

..nightly makes the House of Commons a waste and a wilder- 

Nor, indeed, was there much in the opening sentences 

lat seemed to indicate the fact — the great fact — that the 
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House of Conmiona was about to listen to oue of the most 
extraordinary manifestations of eloquence it has ever heard 
during its centuries of existence. For the Old Man was in 
his most benignant roood. He spoke of liia opponents and 
their case in sorrow rather than in anger. Evidently, the 
House was about to listen to one of those delightful httle 
addresses — half piiternal, half pedagogic — to which it has 
become accustomed in recent years, since Mr. Gladstone 
threw off the fierce, warring spirit of earlier days, and 
became the honey-tongued Nestor of the assembly. But, as 
time went on, the House began to perceive that the Old Man 
was in splendid fighting trim, aJid seized with one of those 
moments of positive inspiration, in which he carries away an 
assembly as though it were floated into Dreamland on the 
waves of a mighty magician's magic power. Smash after 
smash came upon the Tory ease — as though you could see 
the whole edifice crumbling before your eyes, as though it 
were an earthquake slitting the rocks and shaking the solid 
earth. Aud, all the time, no loss whatever of the massive 
calm, the imperturbable good-hmnour, the deadly pohteness 
which the commercial gentlemen from Ulster have also 
found can kill more effectively than the shout of rhetoric, 
or the jargon of faction, or the raucous throat of bigotry. 
At last the Old Man had come to a contrast between the 

action of the Tory Government of 1885 and the 
Empnosn- Liberal with regard to the treatment of prisoners 

in Ireland. Tho history of that period isone upon 
which Mr. Gladstone ia now able to apeak without feeling; 
but he dragged out from tha,t period and its hidden re- 
ceases the whole story of the negotiations between Parnell 
and Lord Carnarvon, and all the other circumstances that 
make that one of the most remarkable epochs in the history,' 
of English parties. Ho was now sweeping all before him. 
This Lord Randolph felt, and it was almost timorously ha 
rose to make an interruption. The Old -Man courteouaVi 

but it was only to turn's; m^^ 6%'iyvQ. wlA ■• 
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An Epis 

i young opponent a tide of ridicule and answer wMoh 
^overwhelmed him. Higher and higher he soared with every ' 
moment, and stranger and more 
J the aspect of the House. There is nothing which 
s that assembly so much as those moments of esalta- 
1 during which it is under the absolnte spell of some 
t master of its emotions. Then a death-like stillneaa 
alls upon it — you can almost hear the same heavj'-drawn 
3 as those that in a Paris opera-house tell of all the 
, the flood of memory and regret, and the dreams 
Sfhich are evoked by the voice of a Marguerite. before her 
' final expiation — of a Juliet before her final immolation. 
Laughter and cheers there were in abundance during this 
portion of Mr. Gladstone's speech ; but the general de- 
meanour was one of deadly stillness and rapt emotion — the 
stillness one can imagine on that Easter morning when De 
Quincey went forth and washed the fever from his forehead 
. with the dew of early day. 

And in the midst of it all there came one of the most 

pathetic little episodes I have seen in the House 

of Commons of recent years. Mr. Gladstone has 

iomewhat changed his habits in one respect, There was a 

1 he rarely came to the House to deliver a great 

lispeech without a little bottle — such as one sees containing 

jomade on the dressing -table of the thin-haired bachelor. Of 

■late, the pomade-bottle has disappeared. The G. 0. M. is 

I now content to take the ordinary glass of water. It is very 

seldom that he requires even that amount of sustenance 

during his great speeches. However, he had been doing a 

good deal that day- — he had already made a long speech to 

his supporters in the Foreign OfSce — and he required a glass 

of water. He called out tor it, and, at once, there was a 

rush from the Treasury Bench to the lobby outside. But, 

before this could be done, the very pleasant little episode to 

which I have alluded took place. There stood opposite Mr, 

Jackson, the late Chief Secretary, an untouched glaaa of j 
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water. When be heard the cry o£ the Old Man, Mr, Jackson 
— who has plenty of Yortahire kindliness, as well as York- 
shire bluffness— at once took up the glass that atood before 
him , and banded it across the table. With a bow, and a 
debghted and debghtful smile, the Old Man took the glass, 
and drank almost greedily. And then, turning to his 
opponents, he said, "I wish the right hon. gentleman who 
uses me so kindly, were aa willing to take from my fountain- 
head as I am from bis." The grace, the courtesy, the 
readiness with which it was sa,id, took the House by storm, 
and it was hard to say whether the debghted laughter and 
cheers came in greater volume irom the Tory or the Liberal 
side of the House. * 

And Mr. Gladstone's power increased with his power 
over the House. It looked as if yon were 
watching some mighty monarch of the air that 
rises and rises higher, higher into the empyrean 
on slow-poised, even almost motionless, wing. Leaving be- 
hind the narrow issues of the particular motion before the 
House, Mr. Gladstone entered on a rapid sui'vey of the 
mournful and touching relations between English officialism 
and Irish National sentiment. From the dead past, he 
called up the touching, beautifu!, and sympathetic flgm^e of 
Thomas Drummond, and all his efforts to reconcile the 
adminiscration of the law with the rights and sentiments 
of the Irish people. The time for cheering had passed. All 
anybody could do was to listen in spell-bound silence, aa 
sonorous sentence rolled after sonorous sentence. And then 
carao the end, in a softer and lower key. It was a direct 
personal allusion to Mr. Morley. It was the whole weight of 
the Government and of its head thrown to the side of the 
Chief Secretary in the new policy in Ireland. " We claim," 
suid Mr. Gladstone, "to be partakers of his responsibility, 
we appeal to the judgment of the House of Commons, and 
we have no other desire except to shaio his fate." And 
a a hnrrjotuie of applaiee. 
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A First Experience. 

s impossible not to feel sympathy for Lord 

Eandolph Chtircliill in the difficult task of 

following such a speech. The first thing he h£td 

to do was to bear testimony to the extraordinary 

»ffect the speech had made npon the House of Commons. 

t was, he sMd, a speech " impressive and entrancing " — two 

l*jnost happily- chosen epithets to describe it. And then Lord 

I Eandolph told a httle hit of personal history which was 

■ interesting, In all his Parliamentary career, this was the 

Jfirst time he had been called upon to immediately follow a 

eech of Mr. Gladstone. He would willingly have aban- 

ned the opportunity, for it was a speech which no man in 

e House of Commons was capable of confronting. After it, 

?erything else was bound to fall fiat, dull, and unimpressive. 

Randolph had the misfortune of having prepared a 

, of considerable length— going into the dead past, 

^tten things, and found himself — almost for the first 

I in his life— incapable of holding the attention of the 

Bouse of Commons. Then the division followed, with 47 of 

i majority — and loud ringing cheers came from the friends 

[ the Government— and especially from the Irish benches — 

represented in the di\'ision by every single member of the 

larty, with the exception of one, absent on sick leave. 




E Easter holidaj^a were slow in coming to an eiicl. People 

who were fortunate enough to obtain pairs, 
makiiiK. ^ ^l-^' lingered by the seaside or in the country 

house. Others were busy with the woric which 
the recess now imposea aa much as in the most feverish 
Parliamentary times on leading political men; Mr. Balfour 
was away in Ireland, among the Orangemen of Ulster and 
the Loyalists of Dublin ; Lord Eandolph Churchill was at 
Liverpool making silly and -violent speeches ; Mr. Chamber- 
lain was coUoiiuin'j — to use an excellent Irish phrase— with 
the publicans of the Midlands. The Irish were especially 
conspicuous by the smallneaa of their attendance. They had 
been months away from business, wives, children, and 
naturally they were anxious to take advantage o£ the brief 
breathing space which was left to them before that time 
came when they could not leave Westminster for a moment 
.ir- .'he weeks during which the Home Eule Bill was in 
Committefi ! 

■Mr. WiMlsr-one, t't course, was in his place. Down in 

Brighton, in a pot-hat, antedilu\ian in age and 
thsG^O^M shape, he had been courting the breeze of the 

sea under the hospitable wing of Mr. Armitetead ; 
escaping from the crowds o£ hero -worshippers, and atten.diik%, 
divine service sometimes twice in iVfe a'ataft iwj. "^«i'^'«' 
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lot been idle in hia temporary retreat. When the day cornea 
record his doings before the accurate scales of Omnipotent " 
i and Omniscient Justice, he will stand out from all other 
men in the absolute use of every available second of his days 
of life. It was cleat that during his retreat, as during his 
hours of official work, his mind had been busy on the same 
fcabsorbing and engrossing subject. He was armed with a 
sonsiderable manuscript, and had evidently thought out his 
sentences, his arguments, his statements of facts with intense I 
J devotion and thought. 

This is one of the things which distinguishes him from 
her public men of his time. There are men I wot of — and 
Inot very big men either — who are nothing without their 
I audience. They deem their dignity abused if there be not 
■ the crowded bench, the cheering friends, the prominent 
■and ostentatious place. Not so Mr. Gladstone. Perhaps 
I the splendid robustness of his nerves, perhaps the 
lahsorption in his subject to the forgetfulnesa of himself; 
■whatever it is, he faces this small, distrait, perhaps even 
■'depressed, audience with the same zest as though he were 
P once again before that splendid gathering which met his eyei 
on the memorable night when he brought in his Home Hula 
BUI. Who but he could fail to have noticed the contraat, 
and noticing, who but he could remain so loftily unobservant 

I and unimpressed ? 
But then Mr. Gladstone has too much of that splendid 
oratorical instinct not to fashion and shape his 
torn.'*"""'' ^P^^^^l^ '" ^^^ change in the sun-oundiugs, lie 
has an impressionability — not to panic, not t<k 
depression, not to wounded vanity, but to the a^ppropriatcnesa' 
and the demands of an environment, whidi is aomething 
miraculous. I have already remai'ked that the infinite varietj 
of hia oratory is Shakespearian in its completenesa and 
abundance. The speech on .\pi-il 6th was an additional 
r proof of this. Comparisons were naturally made 
:his speech and the speech by which he introduced the Bill, 
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Kiverybody who was competent thought that the second 
h was the finer and better of the two. Stones have 
ed. through to the public of the anxieties and worriea 

with which Mr. Gladstone was confronted — not from the 
Irish aide — on the very night before he had to bring forth 
thia prodigious piece of legiBlative work. It is these small 
worries that to many Statesmen are the grimmest realities 
and the most momentous and effective events of their inner 
Uvea. It is reported that one of the few sleeplesa nightg 
which have ever disturbed the splendidly even and aane and 
healthy tenor of this tempestuons and incessantly active life. 
was the night before the introduction of the Home Rule 
Bill. There are points to be finaliy settled — clauses to be 
ultimately fixed — phrases to be polished or pared at the 
eleventh hour in all human afFairB. Measures finally settled 
and fixed for weeks before the last hour exist — like all per- 
fection — only in the brains and pages of dramatists and 
novelists. 

It was not unnatural under these circumstances that 
when Mr, Gladstone made his speech introducing 
rtforouB.'aeir-tbe Home Hule Bill there should have teen on 
poRsesiad. jjjg ^j^g^jj ^ paQor deadlier even than that which 
usually sits upon his brow. That pallor, by the way, I heard 
recently, has been characteristic of him from his earhest 
years. A schoolfellow from that far-off and almost pre-bistoric 
time when our Grand Old Man was a thin, slim, introspective 
and prematurely serious boy at Eton, tells to-day that the 
recollection he has of the young Gladstone is of a slight 
figaro, never tunning, but always walking with a fast step, 
with earnest black eyes, and with a pallid face — the ivory 
pallor, be it obsci-vod, not nf delicacy, but of robustness. Still 
there was on that Home Rule night, a pallor that bad the 
deadlier hue of sleeplessness, worry, over -anxiety— the hideouB 
burden of a great, weighty, and complex speech to deliver. 

On April 6th all this was gone. The fresh, youthful, 
cheerful man who stood up in his iplace taA i,"cvi.i&. &RK^<A.*OQa 







ne Nestor-Patriot. 

breezes that sweep The Front at Brighton ; his cheeks 
turned by the blaze of a splendid spring sun ; in the budding, 
tlossoming vital air around bim he hud taken some of that 
eternal hopefulneBS with which the new birth of nature in 
the spring inspires every human being with any freshness 
Bensation left. Perchance from his windows in the Lion 
Slanaion be had looked in the evening over the hroad expanse 
of frontierless waters, and risen to the exaltation of the cbain- 
[f-Ies9 unrest, the tireless and eternal youth, the illimitable 
ireadth of the sea. At all events, he stood before the House 
visibly younger, brighter, serener than for niany a day. 
I The voice bore traces of the transformation of body and 
Boul which this short visit to the sea has produced. It 
Svas soft, mellow, strong. There were none of the descents 
to pathetic and inaudible whispers which occasionally in the 
hours of fag and fatigue have painfully impressed the 
sympathetic hearer. As Mr. Gladstone subdued himself to 
the temper of the House, the House accommodated itself to the 
tone of Mr, Gladstone. I have heard his speech on the 
second reading described as a pleasant, delightful, historical 
lecture. Certainly, no stranger coming to the House would 
have imagined that these sentences, flowing in a bi^autiful, 
even. stream, dealt with one of the conflicts of our time w^hich 
excite, the fiercest passion a.nd bitterest blood. It is tbia 
calmness that is now part of Mr. Gladstone's strength. It 
soothes and kills at the same time. 

The evening was soft and sunny, the air of the Houaa 

subdued, and the absence of anything like large 

numbers prevented outbursts of party passion. 

And yet all this seemed to heighten the effective- 

■aeas of the scene and the speech. Once again one had to 

;ink of Mr. Gladstone — as posterity will think of him at 

this splendid epoch of his career — not as the party politician, 

giving and receiving hard blows— riding a whirlwind of 

— facing a hurricaue of hate - but as the Nestor- 

of bis country; talUng aU parti63 alike the 
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will lead to peace, prosperity, and contentment. The Tories, 
doubtless, see none of this ; but even they cannot help faDing 
into the mood of the hour, nnd under the fascination of the 
speaker. Now and then they interrupt, but, as a rule, they 
sit in respectful and awed sUence. Whenever they do venture 
on interruption, the old lion shows that he is stiti in posses- 
sion of all that power for a sudden and deadly spring, which 
lies concealed under the easy and tranquil strength of the 
hour. He happens to mention the case of Norway and 
Sweden as one of the cases ■which confirm his contention 
that autonomy produces friendly relations. He baa to 
confess, that in this case some difficulties have arisen ; there 
is a faint Tory cheer. At once — but with gentle good bumoor 
— with an indulgent smile— Mr, Gladstone remEwks that he 
doesn't wonder that the Tories clutch at the smallest straw 
that helps them to eke out a case against autonomy, and then 
he proceeds to show that even the case of Norway and 
Sweden doesn't help them a bit. 

There is another little touch which will bring out the 

perfection and beauty of the speech. One of the 
^^J^ tilings which tell the experienced observer that 

Mr. Gladstone is in his best form, is the exuber- 
ance and freedom of his gesture. Whenever he feels a 
thorough grip of himself and of the House, he lots himself 
go in a way upon which he doep not venture in quieter moods. 
He was dealing with the question of our colonies and of the 
difference which had been made in them by the concession of 
Home Rule. It was while thus engaged that he made one of 
those eloquent little asides, which bring home to the mind the 
vastnesa and extent of this great career. Neaidy sixty years 
ago— just think of it, nearly sixty years ago^he had been 
ossociated with the Government of the Colonies — referring 
to the lime when Lord Aberdeen was his chief, and he held 
office for the first time as an Under-Secretary. And then he 
made from Lord Aberdeen a quotation in which the Colonial 
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"is tranqny— the single one of all the dependenciea of the | 
Crown of which that ctfuld be said at that moment. 

But it was not at this point that the significant geetura 
came in, to which I have alluded. Mr. Gladstone had an- 
other document to read. By the way — even over the distance 
■which divides the Treasury Bench from the Opposition 
Benches below the gangway, where we Irishry sit— I could 
see that the document was written in that enormous hand- 
writing, which is necessary nowadays when the sight of the 
Prime Minister is not equal to the undimmed lustre of tho 
eagle eye. This letter, said Mr. Gladstone, was not addressed 
to him. It was not addressed to a Home Euler, By this 
■time, curiosity was keenly excited. But Mr. Gladstone — 
Bmiling, holding the House in firm attention and rapt admir- 
.fttion— was determined to play with the subject a httle longer. 
The letter was not directed even to the Commoner. It was 
ctirected to a "Peer;" and as he uttered this sacred word, 
■with a delicious affectation of reverence, he raised the index 
finger of his hand to high heaven, as though only a reference 
to a region so exalted could sufficiently manifest the elevation 
of the personage who had been the recipient of the letter. 
The House saw the point, and laughed in great deHght. It 
ia on occasions like these that one sees the immense artistic 
power which lies under all the seriousness and gravity of Mr. 
Gladstone — the thorough exuberance of vitality which marks 
the splendid sanity of his healthy nature. 

I always tremble 'when I sco a literary man, and especially 

a literary man with a high reputation, rise to 

address the House of Commons, Tho shores of 

that cruel assembly aro strewn with the wrecks of literary ' 

reputations. It was, therefore, not without trepidation that , 

I saw Mr. Augustin Birroll — one of tho very finest wi'iters of 

our time — succeed in catching the Speaker's eye. My n 

givings were entirely imnecessary. With perfect ease and 

self-poHaosaion — at the same time with the modesty of real 

-Mr. Birrall made pnerf the happteat t 
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beat speeches of the debate. Now and theu, the epigram was 
perhaps a little too pohshed— -the wit perhaps a trifle too 
subtle for the House of Commons. But careful preparation 
always involves this ; and every man must prepare until he is 
able to think more clearly on his legs than sitting down. It 
was just the kind of speech which was wanted at a moment when 
the general air is rent wiih the rhodomontade ami tomfoolery 
of Ulster. Applying to these wild harangues the destruetively 
quiet wit of obiter flicto, Mr. Bixrell made the Oiangemeu look 
very foolish and utterly ridiculous, Mr. Gladstone was one 
of Mr. Birrell's most attentive and cordial hearers. Mr. 
Birrell is going to do great things in the House of Commons. 
The keen, playful, and penetrating wit of Mr. Birroli did 

not do anything for Mr. Dunbar Barton. Mr. 
^fj^J^g Barton is — as he properly boasted— the de- 

scenilanjjjf some of that good Protestant stock 
that, in the days of the tight over the destruction of the Irish 
Parliument, stood by tho liberties of Ireland. He is a 
nephew of Mr. Plunket— he inherits the talent which ia 
traditional in the Plunket family, and is said not to be with- 
out sOTiie of the national spiiit that still hides itself in odd 
nooks and corners of estranged Irish minds. But he has 
none of the saving grace of his country or family. A solemn 
voice that seems to come from the depths of some divine 
despair, and from the recesses of his innermost organs, 
together with a certain funereal aspect in the close-shaven 
face, gives him an air that suggests the cypress and the 
cemetery. But with deadly want of humour, ho spoke of the 
possibility of his spending the remainder of a blameless Ufe in 
penal servitude, and was deeply wounded when the uproarious 
and irreverent House refused to take the possibility seriously. 
The following Friday wag made memorable by a fine 

speech from Mr. Btansfeld. Full of activity, 
Mr^Btan*- ^^j^jj undimmed eye, with every mental faculty 

keen and alert, ivith every lofty and generous 
tt aa fresh aa in the toya ot hot and \ 
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hideouB disaster. And, then, iiamediately after came Far- 
nell's impriaonment, which be bore 30 well— the suppression ] 
of the National Laud League, aiid the era of unchecked and 
ferooious coercion in which the good intentions and kindly 
feelings of Mr. Forster finally were buried. To separate them- 
selves from Mr. Parnell at that great moment in his and their 
life, was a thing which none of Parnell's old comrades could 
do ; and when this startling interruption came, it was the 
spoken utterance of many of their thoughts brought back by 
Mr. Chamberlain's venomous tongue in painful rsverie over a 
glorious but dead moment, and a tragically wrecked and 
superb career. 

There was a painful pause, and then came, however, an 
antidote. It was not in the Irish Nationahst 
party — it was not in even his own colleagues in 
the small band of Parnell's supporters, that Mr. 
mend's obsen-atiou found a responsive echo. A tempest 
\at cheers broke forth from the Tory Benches — from the 
ickera of the Times and the supporters of Figgott ; and to 
|bdd to the painful and almost hideous irony of the situation, 
:. Chamberlain made unctuous profession of sympathy with 
Uie vindication of Parnell's memory. To those who know 
Biat of all the fierce animosities and contempts of Parnell, 
. Chamberlain's was perhaps the fiercest— to those who 
ranember that strange and almost awful scene when Mr. 
Parnell — in one of those outbursts of concentrated rage which 
it was almost appalling to witness — turned and rent Mr. 
Chamberlain as first false to his colleagues and then false to 
Parnell himself — to those who remembered that deadly pallor 
that made even more ghastly tbe ordinarily pale cheek ot Mr. 
Chamberlain beneath this withering attack — to those, I say, 
who remembered all this, nothing could be more grotesque 
, than Mr. Chamberlain shedding a pious tear over Parnell's 

i^ave. 
I The situation passed off, but in many breasts it bad left 
1^3 sadness and its sting behind. And then it was that 
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once more the Old Man brought back the House to the temper 
(Had hoia which it had been carried by the malignl- 
■uuM lud tiea of Mr, Cbaruberlam^ Very pale, very calm, 
'*™^' and, at the same time, with evident though sternly 

repressed emotion — even in the very height and ecstasy of 
Pftrliamentary passion there is a splendid composure and 
eelf-command about Mr. Gladstone that conveys an over- 
whelming sense o£ the extraordinary masculinity and strength 
of hia nature — very pale, and very calm, Mr. Gladstone stood 
up. Speaking in low and touching tones he asked to make 
an explanation, because he feared that some observations of 
his might have given pain to gentlemen who were deeply 
attached to the memory of Mr. Parnell, Then he stated that 
while he had fonned an opinion, which might be right or 
wrong, with regard to Mr. Parnell before his imprisonment 
in Kilmainhani, he had always believed, after his release, that 
Mr. Parnell was working honestly for the good of Ireland ; 
that he had made a communication to Mr. Parnell to that 
effect through a friend ; and that from that time foi-ward no 
hard word could be fonnd in his speeches with regard to the 
Irish leader. This little speech was uttered with exquisite 
dignity and kindliness, and Mr. Redmond received it with the 
handsomest acknowledgment of its gentleness and grace. 
This episode has made me anticipate a Httle, and almost 

tempted me to pass by one of the incidents in the 
^^Jj^^" speech of Mr. Chamberlain. Bat that would have 

been a mistake, for it is an incident that brings 
out fully the reason why he is so utterly disliked and dis- 
trusted even in those Tory circles which, for the' moment, are 
making use of him. It is an incident that likewise throws a 
flood of light upon the inner, hidden, dark depths of hia 
sinister nature. He was arguing on the financial aspects of 
Mr, Gladstone's Bill. Under this portion of the Bil! the 
trader who has residences in both countries is entitled to 
make his return for his income-tax in either England or 
.bd&nd. lit. Chamberlain proceeded to pat the oaBe of a 
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trader in that position who wislit'd to embarraaa the Irisll 
Government, and who would wish accordingly to give 
England, and not the Irish Exchequer, the advantage o£ his 
income-tax. This he could do, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
in the easiest manner imaginable ; he could " manipulate his 
books." There it stands ; these are the very words he used, 
incredible, everybody would say who didn't know Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and wasn't told by the evidence of eyes and ears that 
the words had actually been uttered. The Irish memberg 
were not slow to seize the point, and to shout aloud at thia 
revelation of Jlr. Chamberlain's nature ; and even his Tory 
friends shuddered at such a, manifestation of the real kind of 
man that lies hidden mider Mr. Chamberlain's oily an4 
smooth exterior. At first, he seemed surpriaed at the visible 
shock and tremor and involuntary sense of repulsion which thia 
odious suggestion awakened on all sides — thenhe slowly realized 
that he bad made a mistake ; and, for once, this readiest of,- 
debaters was nonplussed, and even a little abashed. 

Mr. MacCarthy followed Mr. Chamberlain ; he spoke just' 
The MbL i^o^T^ ten to fifteen minutes — plainly, simply, ta 
■emiiera the point, and what he bad to say was that ha 
*"**"* and his friends did look on this Bill as a fina4 
aettlement, which Ireland would be honourably pledged to 
carry out. Unselfish, straightforward, unpretentious, kindly, 
Mr, MacCarthy brought into more vivid contrast the person^ 
venom — the ruthless hunger for vengeance and the humilia' 
tion of his enemies — which came out with almost painful 
vividness from the speech to which we had just ceased ta 
liateu. Mr, Gladstone, sitting opposite, attentive and watoh^ 
was evidently much pleased at the heartiness of Mr, 
MacCartby'a acceptance of his great measure. 

The night wound up with the very beat speech I bav^ 

ever heard Sir George Trevelyan deliver. Stt 
jj^J^^^ George had to answer violent, fierce, almost^ 

malignant assault ; but he did so without erei 
uttering a harah word — without losing one particle of hi| 
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ooorteous and admirable Belf-eoutrol — he raiseil the debate of 
a grea,t issue to the high place of difference of principles and 
convictions, instead of personal bickerings and hideous and 
revolting personal animosities. It ia the vice of Sir George 
Tre\elyan as a speaker that he over-prepares — writing out, as' 
a. rule, nearly every word he has to utter, and often some of 
the very best speeches I have heard him deliver have been 
spoiled by giving the fatal sense of being spoken essays. The 
speech was carefully prepared, and, so far as I could observe,' 
was even written out ; but its grace of diction, its fine 
temper, above all, its manly explanation of a change of view 
and its close-knit reasoning, made it really one of the very 
finest addresses I have heard in the courae of many years' 
debating. 

And, then, if you wanted to appreciate Sir fieorgo Tre- 
velyan the more, you had only to wait for a few 
^J^^g*!,^ moments to hear the man who followed him. I 
am told on pretty good authority that, nest to 
Lord Randolph ChurchUl, the favourite orator of the Tory 
pro%-Jneial platform is Sir Ashmead Bartlett, I can well 
;l)elieve it. The empty shibboleths — the loud and blatant 
;e — the bumptious temper — that make the commoner form 
Tory — all are there. He is the dramatically complete 
embodiment of all the vacuona folly, empty-headed shoutings, 
and swaggering patriotism which make up the stock-in-trade 
of most provincial Toriea. Poor Mr, Balfour was caught by , 
Bit Ashmead before he had time to escape, and in sheer 
decency had to remoiu while his servile adulator was pouring 
on him buckets of butter, which must have appalled and 
disgusted him. Indeed, the effect of the bellowings of the 
man from Sheffield could be seen in the bent back, the de- 
pressed face, the general air oE limpness which overcame the 
Tory leader— as helpless, dejected, bent double, he looked 
steadUy at the green bench underneath him, and concealed 
from the House as much as possible the tell-tale hoiTOr of 
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I trtulBi' in that position who wished to einbarraBS the Irisli 
J Goveniment, and who would wish accordingly to give 
IjEngland, and not the Ifish Exchequer, the advantage of his 
picome-tax. This he eould do, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
a the easiest mannei- iinagiuable ; he could " manipulate his 
pbooks." There it stands ; these are the very words he used. 
Incredible, everybody would say who didn't know Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and wasn't told by the evidencB of eyes and ears that 
the words had actually been uttered. The Irish members 
ware not slow to seize the point, and to shout aloud at this 
revelation of Mr. Chamberlain's nature; and even bis Tory 
friends shuddered at such a, manifestation of the real kind of 

»inan that lies hidden under Mr. Chamberlain's oily and 
amooth exterior. At first, he seemed surprised at the visible 
ahock and tremor and involuntary sense of repulsion which this 
odious suggestion awakened on all sides — then he slowly realized 
that he had made a mistake ; and, for once, this readiest of 
debaters was nonplussed, and even a little abashed. 
: Mr. MacCarthy followed Mr. Chamberlain ; he spoke just 

ii from ten to fifteen minutes— plainly, simply, to 

I KemlMra the point, and what he bad to say was that hs 

l.settleraent, which Ireland would be honourably pledged to 

■ carry out. Unselfish, straightforward, unpretentious, kindly, 
I Mr. MacCarthy brought into more vi\id contrast the personal 
I venom — -the ruthless himger for vengeance and the humiha- 
I tion of his enemies^which came out with almost painful 

■ vividness from the speech to which we had just ceased to 
I listen. Mr. Gladstone, sitting opposite, attentive and watch- 
I ful, was evidently much pleased at the heartiness of Mr. 
L MacCartby's acceptance of bi^^ great measure. 
I The night wound up with the very beet speech I have. 
V ever heard Sir George Trevelyan deliver. 
I S^^^^ George had to answer violent, fierce, almost. 
I malignant assault ; but he did so without evee 

■ littering a harsh word — ^without losing one particle of his 
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mper, above all, its manly explanation of a change of view 

[ its close-knit reasoning, made it really one of the very 
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And, then, if you wanted to appreciate Sir George Tre- 

velyon the more, yon had only to wait for a few 

moments to hear the man who followed him. I 

am told on pretty good authority that, next to 

jord Randolph Chmchill, the favourite orator of the Tory 

jvineial platform is Sir Ashmead Bartlutt. I can well 
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Tory — all are there. He is the dramatically complete 

mbodiment of all the vacuous folly, empty-headed shoutings, 
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Sii Ashmead before he had time to escape, and in sheer 
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^^& On on assembly which had been jaded and almost ti 

^Ma nrtnit ^^ ^^^ treuiendoua display, it was Mr. Davitt'a 

9t Miobui fortune to come with hia first speech in Parlia- 

DbtIU. ment. For hour after hour he had sate, vei'y atill, 

with deeply-lined face, but with a restless and frequent twist 

the heavy dark moustache, that spoke of tlie intense 

lus strain to which this weary waiting was subjecting 

Da\itt is a man whose face would stand out in bold 

elief from any crowd of men, however niimerous or remark- 

[fkble. He has a narrow face, with high cheek-bones, and the 

bick, close black whiskers, beard and moustache;, make him 

' look almost as dark as a Spaniard. The eyes are deep-set, 

brilliant, restless— w ith infinite lessons of hours of agony, 

of loneliness, torture m aU the mdlion hours which filled up 

_,his nine years of endles'i and unbroken gloom in penal servi- 

Tbe frame is slight, well knit — the frame of a stui-dy 

)on of the people^kept taut and thui by the restless nervous i 

l&iil within. An emptv slee\e hanem!; by his side tells 

tale of work in the factory in childhood's years, 

one of the accidents which too often maim the 

L of the poor in the manufacturing districts of 

tengland. The voice is strong, deep, and soft ; the 

elivery slow, deliberate, the style of the English or American 

latform rather than of the Irish gathering by the green 

Jlside. 

Altogether, never did there stand before ibis British 

assembly in all its centuries of history, a figure 

more interesting, more picturesque, more touching, " 

above all, more eloquent of a mighty transformation — of a \ 

t new birth and revolution in the history of two nations. 

Go back in memory to the day, when with cropped hair — 

(dtb the broad-arrowed coat, the yellow stockings — this man 

wearily the wheelbarrow in the grim silences under 

) sinister skiea of Dartmoor, with warders to taunt, or ■ 

isult, or browbeat the Irish felon -patriot— with the very 

9 and scam of our lowest Boci&l de^th^ ifs c 



and colleagues — and then think of this Bame man standing 

up before the supreme and august assembly where the might, 

sovereignty, power, and omnipotence of this world-wide 

empire ate centred, and holding it for more than an hour 

and a half under a spell of rapt attention that almost 

suggested the high-strung devotion of a religious service in 

place of a raging political controversy — think of this contrast, 

and then bless the day and the policy that have made possible 

Buch a transformation. 

I cannot attempt to give all the strong points of a speech 

_ which bristled with strong points at almost 

WMtminster. 

every turn. To the House its entire character 

must have come as a surprise. The mass of members that 
crowded every bench, and filled the vacancies which Ashmead 
Bartlett had made — Mr. Gladstone sitting attentive on the 
Treasury Bench^Mr. Balfour listening with evident friendli- 
ness and sympathy— all these were enough to transport any 
orator into the realms of high stirring rhetoric, and to attune 
the nerves to poetic and exalted flight. Bnt Davitt'a nerves 
stood the test. Slowly, deliberately, patiently, he developed 
a case for the Bill, of facts, figures, historical incident, 
pathetic and swift pictures of Irish desolation and sufiering, 
which would have been worthy of a great advocate placing 
ft heavy indictment. Now and then there was the eloquence 
of finely chosen language — of a striking fact — even of a 
touching personal aside— bat, as a whole, the speech was a 
simple, weighty, careful case against the Union — based on 
the eloquent statistics of diminished population, exiled 
millions, devastated homesteads. 

There were plenty of lighter strains to relieve the deadly 

tai'ncstness of a miun who had thoroughly thought 
J^^ out his case. Ani, curiously enough, these 

pleasant sallies nearly all had allusion to those 
tragic nine years of penal servitude through which Davitt 
has passed. Mr. Dunbar Barton, one of the Orange lawyers, 
leelf as likaly to spaud tkt tfc-»^'«&sst ^S- 
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bis days in peiial servitude, Mr. Davitt put the thteftt 

gently aside, with the assuraace that the hon. and learned 
gentleman would probably be one day on tho bench, and 
that he would advise hiiu not to try to reach the bench by 
the dock. The same gentleman bud e^tpressed a doubt 
whether any constitutional lawyer would hold that he wm 
guilty either of treaaon or treaaon felony, if he took up arms 
against Home Bule after it had been passed by both Houses 
of PavUamect. " Would," said Mr. Davitt, with quiet pathos, 
" I had met. such a constitutional authority in the shape o( 
A judge twenty-three long years ago." 

And, finally, what contributed to the marvellous effect 
ATuigar °' ^^^ speech was its temper and one interruption. 
**"' "^^-Si^ ^^ "'^^ '^'^ speech there was not one trace of the 
I bitterness that mnst often have corroded that 

kpoor soul dining tho nine yoara of living death — even the 
l^usions to poUtical opponents of to-day were kindly and 
igentle. Above all things, the speech was one— not merely 
■ pf an Irish Nationalist, but of a true Democrat — as desirous 
I. of the happiness of other nationalities and other peoples as 
rot his own. It was while every part of the House was 
Llistening to this beautiful and touching speech, that a gentle- 
|.jnan called Brookiield— one of the most offensive of the 
UTOW. and malignant section of Tories— rose and tried to 
1 Davitt up, by alleging that he was reading bis speech, 
m told that Mr. Balfour sprang in anger from his seat 
—there was a (significant and ii pained silence on the 
f 5'ory Benches — there was a loud shout of anger and dis- 
kgust from the Liberal and the Irish seats — with William 
f O'Brien's voice shouting hoarsely above the tempest, 
"The party of gentlemen!" Tho Speaker showed what 
he thought, in that deadly quiet way with which he can 
administer a snub, that will never be forgotten. It was 
all that was wanted to complete the success of this won- 
derful speech. 

Then came liand-shaldnga bii& clw^^si^ (nv-\^ 'Smi^ 
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I a light in the eyes of Irish membera that told of a 
great step forward in the pvogresa of their cause. 
To a house thinned by the endless rhodomon- 
tade of a dull Orangeman — with a style of elocu- 
tion to which the House is unaceustonied, and which has 
almost every fault delivery could have — the speech of Sir 
John Eigby, the Solicitor- General, was one of the finest and 
weightiest utterances delivered on the Bill. The massive head, 
the fine face, the rugged sense and leonine strength in face and 
figure, lent force to a criticism of extraordinary effectiveness 
on the attacks levelled against the BiD. First, the Solicitor- 
General took up the wild and whirling statement of one of 
the opponents of the Bill, and then coolly — as though it 
were a pure matter of business — he put in juxtaposition the 
enactments of the Bill, and the contrast was as laughter pro- 
voking with all its deadly seriousness, as the conflict between 
the story of Falstaff and the contemptuously quiet rejoinder 
of Prince Hal. Lord Randolph was taken in band; he was 
Boon disposed of. Then Mr. Dunbar Barton was crumpled 
up and tiung away. Sir Edwai'd Clarke ventured an inter- 
ruptiou ; he was crushed in a sentence. It was an admirable 
specimen of destructive criticism, and it hugely and palpably 
delighted Mr. (iladstone. 

Mr. Asijuith had intended to speak on April 14th, evening, 
but the portentous a,nd prolix Courtney had shut 
him out, and he had to wait till the following 
eyening. The change was, perhaps, desirable, for Mr. 
Asquith had thus the opportunity of addressing the House 
when it was fresh, ^■ital, and impressionable. In these long 
debates the evenings usually became intolerably dull and 
oppressive. Though Mr, Asquith was an untried man when 
he went into office, in two speeches he succeeded in placing 
himself in the very fronfrank of the debaters and politicians 
in the House. Let me say at once that the sijeech. ^i*. li 
remarkable triumph, and placed "Hi-Y. Kat^A'Ca. 




1128 Joe's Dustheap. 

Commons — the men who have nerve, breadth of view, gcea/ 
courage, enormous reaouiee. 
One of the diBcoveriea of the speech must have been 
particularly unpleasant to Mr. Chamberlain. The 
^uie&p gentleman from Birmingham has at last found a 

man who does not fear him — who has a much , 
finer mind— wider cultm'e— who has judgment, temper, and 
a vocabulary as copious and as ready as that of Mr. Cham- i 
berlain himself. One had only to look at Mr. Chamberlain | 
throughout the speech to see how palpable, how painful this [ 
discovery was— especially to a man to whom politics is 
nothing but a mere conflict between contending rivalries and 
mahgnitiea. Mr. Asquith — calm, self-possessed, meaBm'ed — 
pnt Joe on the rack with a deliberation that was sometimes 
.almost cruel in its effectiveness and relentlessness ; and Joe I 
was foolish enough to point the severity and success of the 
attack by losing his self-control. When Mr. Asquith said 
ithat Joe could find no better employment than that of 
" scavenging "—here was a word to make Joe wince — 
among the dustheapa" of past speeches, Joe was a sight 
A "scavenger" — this was the disrespectful way in 
'hich those quotations were described which had often roused 
Tory Benches to ecstasies of delight. Joe was so 
igered that he could not get over it for Eome time. " Dugt- 
" he was heard to be muttering several times in 
iccession, as if the word positively choked him. Indeed, 
throughout Mr. Asquith's speech, whenever the allusions 
were made to him, Joo was seen to be muttering under hia 
tooth. It was tho running commentary which he made on 
tho most effective attack that has been tittered against him; 
it was tho highest tribute to the severity and success of the 
assailant. 

Badly as Jlr. Chamberlain boro his punishment, Mr. 

Balfour was even worse. It is seldom that the 
LimpBalfonr. „ , r^ . , , , 

House of Common.^ bag eeea u. -cnQiTei t'^TGiii£<(,a.\A& 

or more effective retort than tbe t&t^, 4b-s.^'£csm^, &e\\:^yiA 



Another Umuannerly Interrvption. 

— from the literary point of view, unsurpassable — parody 
wMeh Mr, Asquith made of Mr. Balfour's flagitious incite- 
ments to the men of Belfast. Mr. Asquith put the case of 
Mr. Morley going down to a crowd in Cork, and using the 
some kind of language. Mr. Balfour, in his speech, had 
over and over again used the name of the Deity. " I pray 
God," said the pioiia leader of the Tory party, as he addressed 
the Orangemen. "When, in the imaginary speech which 
Mr. Asquith put into the mouth of Mr. Morley, he recurred 
and again to the phrase, " I pray God," there was just 
le least lifting of the eyes and lowering of the voice to the 
aanctimonions level of the Pharisee which made this part of 
the speech not merely a fine piece of oratoiy, but a splendid 
bit of acting, Mr. Balfour's appearance during this portion 
of Mr. Asijuith's speech was pitiable. Ilis face, with its 
pallor — look of abashed pain — was tell-tale of the inner 
shame which he felt, as thus calmly, coldly, cruelly— with 
extraordinary art, and amid a tempest of cbeer— she was 
brought by his opponent face to face with realities which lay 
underneath his bland and oily phrases. 

In the midst of the calm and stately flow of Mr, Aaquith'a 
■hiie the House, spellbound, listened in 
struck and rapt silence, sucFdenly, there was 
a commotion, a shout, then the roar of many 
voices. The whole thing came upon the House with & 
bewildering and dumbfounding surprise ; it was as if someone 
had suddenly died, or some other sinister catastrophe had 
occurred. In a moment, several Irish members— Mr. Swift 
McNeill, Mr. Crilly, and others ^were on their feet, shouting 
in accents hoarse with anger, inarticulate with rage. The 
Speaker was also on his feet, and, for a while, his shouts of 
" Order I Order ! " failed to calm the sudden, fierce cyclone. 
Above the din, voices were shouting, " Name ! Name ! " with 
that rancorous aud tierce not:; which the House of Common.?, 
knows so well when passion b.aa \ito^ftti. Voo's.a, KoSi. ^^- '^s^i*' 
depths of patty hate axe totct!^)A. t>h ^»»i^' '^ ^'"''^ 
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IfUscovered that Lord Cmnbonie vas the culprit, anil that 
.-■when Mr. Asquith, amid universal sympathy Bnd assent, was 
alluding to the beautiful speech of Mr. Daritt, this most 
unmaniierly of euhs had uttered the word, " Murderer," 

If he had not been so unspeakably rude, vulgar, 

i odious, and impertinent, ope might have 

io^d"** almost felt sympathy for Lord Salisbury's son 
in the position in which he found himself, 
His face is usually pale, but now it had the deadly, 
ghastly, and almost gi'een pallor of a man who is con- 
demned to die. But, amid all the palpable terror, the 
CecU. insolence was still there, and Lord Cranborne declared 
■that, though he had used the phrase, he had not intended it 
for the House, and that it was true. Since his relative. Lord 
Wolmer, made the lamest and meanest apology the House o( 
Commons had ever beard, there never had been anything to 
equal this. The House groaned aloud in disgust and con- 

» tempt ; even his own side was as abashed aa when Brookfield 
sought to interrupt Mr. Davitt. The Speaker, quietly, hut 
■risibly moved and disgusted, at once told the insolent young 
creature that this was not sufficient, and that an apology was 
due — to which the Cecil hopeling proceeded to do with as 
bod a grace and in as odious a style as it was possible for it 
^m to be done, Mr. Asquith's splendid self-control and mastery of 
^K^<3 House hore the ordeal of even this odious incident, and 
^■be wound up the speech with one of the finest and most 
Unremarkable perorations which has ever been heard in that 
^K^at assembly. Cahn, sclf-refltrained, almost frigid iSi 
^Hdelivcry, chaste and sternly simple in language, Mr. Asquith'b' 
^B^roration reached a height that few men could ever attain. 
^V The still House sate with its members raised to their highest 
^Bjx^int of endurance, and it was almost a relief when the 
^B stately flow came to an end, and men were able to relieve 
^B their pent-up tide of feeling. 




s were not in good heart at the Ijeginniiig of the 
week which saw the seeoEd reading of the Home 
Rule Bill carried on April Slst, and perhaps it 
was owing to this that tliey put up one of their very best 
men. Mr. Goschen I have always held to be one of the 
really great debaters of the House of Commons. It is true 
that he bus almost every physical disadvantage with which an 
orator could he cursed. His voice is hoarse, muffled, raucous, 
with, some reminiscences of the Tuutoiiic fatherland from 
which he remotely cornea. His shortness of sight amounts 
almost to a disability. Wheneirer he has anything to read ha 
has to place the paper under his eyes, and even then he finds 
|it very difficult to read it, His action is like that of a dis- 
icted wind-mill. He boats the air with his whirling arms ; 
9 stands several feet from the table, and moves backwards 
|bd forwards in this space in a positively distracting manner. 
i yet he is a great debater. 
But Mr, Goschen, like eveiy other orator of the Oppositioa, 
has fallen on somewhat evil days, and is riot at 
very best now. " The world,'' said Thackeray 
g ago, " is a wretched snob, and is especially 
cold to the unsuccessful." This applies to that portion of the 
world which changes sides in the House of Commons accord- 
ing to the resolves of the popular verdict. Mr, Goschen, ttav:,, 
is not seen at his best in these da^s -^Vftii WOi \i\«. wv.^wa^'eKM 



opposition. 



can receive the triumphant a,nd unaaswcTabie retort of a 
majority in the division lobbies. But atill, the speech of 
Mr. GoBchen on April 17th was an excellent one ; it was 
really the first, since the beginning of this debate, which 
struck me as giving something to answer. Acute, subtle, a 
dialectician to his finger-tips, Mr. Goschen is best as a critic, 
and as a bit of criticism, his attack on the Bill was excellent. 
Mr. Morley found himself compelled for the first time for 
days to take serious notes ; here at last were points which it 
was necessary to confront. After all the dreary platitudes of 
many days, this was a mercy for which to be thankful. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, rising on the following evening, 
was not at his best. He has been passing through 
uaoipn what Disraeli once called a campaign of passion 
in the provinces ; and his speeches have been 
1 of the wildest fury. But all the fire had become ex- 
^^guished. When Lord Randolph Churchill makes up his 
mind to be rational, few people in the House of Commons 
can be more rational ; but when he makes up his mind to 
throw prudence, sense, and reserve to the winds, nobody can 
rise to such heights and descend to such depths of wild, un- 
reasonable, bellowing Toryism— always, of course, excepting 
Ashmead-Bartlett. But when he is rational he is often dull 
— when he is unreasonable he is often very entertaining. 
The speech of April 18th w&s a rational speech— it was, 
therefore, a dull one. Lord Randolph is not what he was. 
L The voice which was formerly so resonant has become muffled 
[imd sometimes almost indistinct, and the manner has loat 
I the eprightlinesB which used to relieve it in the olden 
ESays. The House of Commons is like the Revolution— it. 
[^en swallows its own chUdren. 

Mr. Chamberlain might have been seen in two very 
different characters in the course of that same' 
pnuitr wui gyening. He is not a soft man — amid sympathetic 
sniggers from all tlie House, "U-t.^AoAe^ ^^.s-IbAot 
ige referred sarcastically to the " mWV o^ tvjifiKaVv6&fij«»" 
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which flowed so copiously in bis veins — bat he is a man of 
strong and warm domcatic affections. Hs has the proud 
privilege of having in the House ol ComuionB not only a BOB, 
but one who, in many reapeets, setma the very facsimile of 
himself, for the hkeneaa between Mr, Austen Chamberlain 
and his father is startlingly close. This likeness is heightened 
by the similarity of dress— by the single eyeglass that is worn 
perenniaUy in both cases, and, to a certain extent, by the walk. 
When the son began to speak this Tuesday night, there was 
even a stronger sense of the resemblance between the two. 
The voice was almost the same, the gestures were the same — 
the diction was not unlike — nearly all the tricks and manner- 
isms of the elder man were reproduced by the younger. Fop 
instance, when he is going to utter a good point, Mr. Cham- 
berlain makes a pause — the son does the same : when Mr, 
Chamberlain is strongly moved, and wishes to drive home 
some fierce thrust, there is a deep swell in his otherwise even 
voice, and there is the same in the voice of the son. Then 
there is the same crisp, terse succession of sentences — 
altogether the likeness is wonderful. 

It was pleasant, even to those who do not love Mr. Chamber- 
lain either personally or politically, to watch him 
Soq^pI^h'^' '^'^"i^g t'l's episode. When the son first stood up, 
^_ the pallor of the face, the unsteadiness of the 

^Kmice, the broken and stumbling accents, told of the high 
^Jpate of nervous strain through which he was passing, and 
^^t was easy to see that the emotions of the son had com- 
municated themselves to the father. Mr. Chamberlain bad 
his hat low down on his forehead so as to conceal his face 
and its tell-tale excitement as much as possible. But it turned 
out that he need not have been in the least alarmed. The 
speech of young Mr. Chamberlain, for a maiden speech, was 
really wonderful. It was lucid, well knit, pointed, cogent. Its 
livery was almost perfect ; it had the true House of Coccma'aa 
fair and manner. This young mBiH -^-^fi. 50 W. "V ^Qss^&iiy 
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And Angry. 

iia father. His education, I ahonld say, is broader and 
deeper, his mind finer, and his temper sweeter and more 
under control. During the latter portion of the speech hia 

kther'H face had a smile, pleasant to behold ; one could forgive 
a great deal of his hardness, rancour, even ferocity, for 
is manifestation — open and frank — of kindly human -feeling. 
But, as I have said, there was another manifestation of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the course of this very even- 
ing. Shortly before ten o'clock Mr. Morley rose 
to make big reply. It was twenty minutes to ten when be 
rose. It was close upon midnight when he sate down. And 
yet there wasn't one word too many^indeed, Mr. Morley 
tnigbt have gone even longer without wearying the House, 
it was a speech which, although not free from some of 

le besetting weaknesses of bis oratory, was an eloquent, im- 
convineing addition to the great argument 
on the Irish question. Giving himself a certain freedom — - 
departing from the over-severe self-restraint which be so often 
imposes upon himself — abandoning the frigidity of manner 
which conceals from so many people his warmth of heart and 
of temper, he spoke with a go, a fire and a force of attack 
not very common with bim. Above all things the speech 
gave the impression of one who spoke from the inside — who 
knew the subjects of which he was talking, not merely in 
tbeir general aspects, but in their dark recesses — in their 
latent passion — in tbeir awful and appalbng depths. It waB 
whilo this fine speech was being delivered that the other and 
the darlter side of Mr. Chamberlain's nature was to be seen. 
There are no such enmities as those between relatives or 
former friends ; and so it apparently is between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr, Morley — though it should be said most of the 
bitterness of the hatred seems to be on the one side, While 
Mr, Morley is speaking there is a frown on the face of 
Mr. Chamberlain that never lifts. Now and then, the sulky 
and sullen and frovraing silence was broken by an observation 
evidently of bitter seornfalneas addressed to Sir Henry JamM. 



.4 Bit at Mr. Chamberlain. 

and once there s^med even to be an apgry mtercb&nge 
between him and Mr. Courtney because Mr. Courtney had 
ventured to put a civil question to Mr. Morley. Mr. Morley bad 
b> address a few words of bearty congratulation to Mr. Austen 
Chamberiain on bis very successful speech. He spoke with 
^e slowness, hesitation, and effort that betrayed a certain 
glimpse of the pain and grief that the political separations 
of life produce in all but the hardest and coldest natures. It 
was a graceful, generous, feeling tribute, but it did not soften 
Mr. Cbamberlam — the same eteady unlifting frown was there 
— the same "puss" — ^and when Mr. Morley bad finished, 
there was a repetition of the evidently scornful comment 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 

But Mr. Morley may well bear aU this, for he was able 

to strike some very effective blows at Mr. Chamber- 
a^mfrBrSiL ^''■"^' ^^^ ^^'- Chamberlain for a hard-hitter baa 

a wonderfully keen appreciation and a very 
sensitive skin for anything like a dexterous hit at his own 
expense. Alluding to the favourite argument of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, that the speeches of Irish members in the past may 
have been deplorable, Mr. Morley asked were they the only 
people who had made such speeches ? They might be repentant 
sinners, but who so great a prodigal as the member for 
Birmingham ? The loud and triumphant laughter which 
this produced at the expense of Mr. Chamberlain, was followed 
up by another even more victorious thrust. The Irish 
members had abandoned prairie value in the same way as the 
member for Birmingham had surrendered the doctrines of 
"ransom" and natural rights. Mr. Chamberlain was very 
uncomfortable, and soon showed it by an interrupting cheer, 
" Seriously," said Mr. Morley, passing from this hgbter, but 
very effective vein. And then he was iiiterrupted by his foe. 
" Hear, hear," shouted Mr. Chamberlain in that deep, raucous, 
fierce note, in which be reveals the fierceness of his hatred, 
as though to say that it was time for Mr. Morley to address 
himaelf to aerJoag tfainga 



Mr. Sexton. 

So the debate proceeded during the earlier part of the 

week; as it neared ita oloae it 

brilliancy, until in the last night it went out in 

laze of splendour and glory. On the Thursday evening 

Mr, Seston was the speaker. He made a speech which was 

two houra aud a half in duration ; it was in my opinion too 

Lg — I think that except in the most exceptional cases no 

i>rator ought to speak more than half an hour. And yet I 

would not have had the speech shorter by one second ; and 

'it is a singular proof of the extraordinary command which 

,this man holds over tho House of Commons that he kept its 

ittention absolutely without a. moment's pause or cessation, 

luring every hit of this tremendous strain upon his attention. 

ith the exception of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sexton is the one 

an in the House who is capable of such a feat. This is 

largely due not nioreiy to his oratorical powers but to the 

extraordinary range of his gifts. To tho outside public— even 

.to the House of Commons— he is chiefly known by his great 

rfietorieal gifts ; but this is only a part, and a small part, of 

ids great mental equipment. His mastery over figures in ita 

ffirmness of grasp, ita hghtning-lite rapidity, ita retentiveness, 

almost as great as that of a professional calculator. He 

■has a judgment, cold, equable, far-seeing, and be has a 

.omour that is kindly but can also be scorching, and that has 

ometimes been deadly enough to leave wounds that never 

;ealed. 

Perhaps not even Mr. Gladstone — certainly not Mr. 
ijfjjjjy^Tjgj, Goschen — though he, too, is a past master in 
iiii'« axiih- figures — is aa formidable and destructive a 
gladiator in a fight over figures as Ur. Sexton ; 
J pity any mortal who gets into grips with him on that arena. 
■Mr. Chamberlain was the unhappy individual whom Mr. 
Sexton took in hand. Mr. Chamberlain has the reputation 
of being a good man of business, be certainly was a most 
successful one ; and one would expect from him some power, 



'-Johnston of Balhjkilbeg. 

figures he had presented to the country in a recent speech at 
Birmingham came under Analysis by Mr. Sexton, Mr, 
Chamberlain was exposed as a bungler as stupid and dense 
aa one could imagine. Mr. Chamberlain's mighty fabric o£ 
a wai- indemnity of millions which the financial arrangements 
of tbia Bill would inflict on England, melted before Mr. 
Sexton's examination — palpably, rapidly, exactly as though it 
were a gaudy palace of snow which the midsummer sun was 
melting into mere slush. The cocksureness of Mr. Chamber- 
Iain makes hia exposure a sort of comfort and delight to the 
majority of the House ; but still, the sense of his great powers 
— of his commanding position as a debater — of his formid- 
ableness as a political and Pn.rliamentary enemy— made the 
House almost unwilling to reiili?;e that he could be taken up 
and reprimanded, and birched by anybody in the House nith 
the completeness with which Mr. Sexton was perfonning the 
taak, Mark you, there was nothing ofi'ensive— there was 
nothing even severe in the language of Mr. Sexton's attack- 
It was simply cold, pitiless, courteous but killing analyaia — 
the kind of analysis which the hapless and fraudulent bank- 
rupt has to endure when his castles in the air come to be 
examined under the cold scrutiny of the Official EeceiTor in 
the Bankruptcy Court, 
^r A different tone was that which Mr. Sexton assiuned to 
^H^ Mr. Johnston of Ballykilbeg. Mr. Johnston, 

^B^^l^g.?.^ known to the outer world as a fire-eater of the 
most determined order, inside the House is one of 
the most popular of men, and ^"ith no section of the House is 
he more popular than with those Irish Nationalists for whose 
blood he is supposed to thirst. With gentle and friendly wit 
Mr. Sexton dealt with the case of Mr. Johnston lining the 
ditch, declaring amid sympathetic laughter that the one object 
of any Ii'ish Nationalist who should meet the Orangemen in 
such a position would he to take him out, even if he had to 
carry him to do so. This reduction of the militancy of 
^Ulster down to the level of playful aatwa 4\i ■asa.^'wj ■«Si*s=.* 






^e House from the tension which the wild language of 
Tlsteria had been calculated to provoke. Finally, there came 
beautiful peroration— tender, touching, well sustained — 
a liatened to with breathless attention by the House, 
Hid produced as profound a depth of emotion on the Liberal 
) even on the Irish Benches. It was a peroration which 
jited the great issue to all the heights of solemnity, nobility, 
d supreme interest which it reaches in the mouth ot an 
^oquent orator. This tremendous speech^n its variety, in 
power — in its alternation of scathing scorn, copious 
Ifllyais, playful and gentle wit — waa perhaps the moat re- 
larkable example in our times of the sway which an orator 
■S over the House of Commons. 
Mr. Carson was unfortunate in every sense in having to 
follow an oration of such extraordinary power, 
and in having to follow it at that dread hour 
3very member of the House of Commons is thinking of 
ng-postponed dinner. The audience of " the Sleuth 
(Hound of Coercion "—as Mr. Carson is usually called— if it 
a select, was at the same time, enthusiastic and apprecia- 
i tive. The little band of Unionists, who get very cold comfort, 
as a rule, during these hard times, sate steadily in their seats 
and eagerly welcomed and warmly cheered Mr. Carson. Be- 
hind him, too, was a pretty strong hand of Tories, and Mr._ 
Balfour sate throughout his entire speech listening to it with 
the keenest and most evident appreciation. I have already 
described the appearance of Mr. Carson and the impression ' 
he makes upon me ; curiously enough, this impression waa _ 
confirmed by an experience that afternoon. I happened to ' 
ptand at a point of the House where I saw Mr. Carson from i 
"3 as ho was speaking. He had just got to the point 
1, with a hoarse and deep note in his usually cold voice, 
e said to Mr. Morley that if the Chief Secretary would move 
e omission of all the " safeguards " from the Bill, he would 
e along with him, There was a tone almost of ferocity — the 
014 Thich oonvayed all the rage and despair of the Ascendency 
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party in Ireland at the prospect of departing power — the fury 
of the Castle official that saw the approaching overthrow of 
all the powerful citadel of fraud and cruelty and wrong, of 
which he had been one of the chief pillars. And as Mr. 
Carson was uttering these words, I saw his profile^ 
which often reveals more of men's natures than the front 
face. 

I suppose I shall be considered very fantastic — but do JOU 

know what I thoug-ht of at that very moment ? 
renitoaceiico Some years ago, I stood at Epsom close to the 

ropes and saw Fred Archer pass me as he swept 
like the whirlwind to the winning-post in the last Derby he 
ever rode. Between Mr, Carson and Mr, Fred Archer, 
especially in the profile, there is a certain and even a close 
resemblance ; the same long lantern face, the same sunken 
cheeks, the same prominent mouth, the same skin dark aa 
the gipsy's. Never shall I forget the look on Fred Archer's 
face at the moment when I saw it — it was but for a second — 
and yet the impression dwells ineffaceable upon my memory 
and imagination. There was a curious inisture of terror, 
resolve, bope, despair on the sunken cheeks that was almost 
appalling — that look represented, embodied, summed up, as 
though in some sudden glimpse of another and a nather 
world, all the terrible and awful passions that stoi-med at the 
hearts of thousands in the great gambling panorama all 
around. And there was something of the same look on the 
profile of Mr. Carson — -I could almost have pitied Viim and 
the party and traditions and past which he represented as 
I saw its death-throes marked on his suffering and fierce 
iace. 

But the speech of Mr. Carson was a clever one. Whatever 
the inner eye may see in the depths of Mr. Carson's soul, to 
the outward eye he has an appearance of a self- possession 
amounting almost to the oifensive. He is dressed almost as 
well as Mr, Austen Chamberlain, hut, unlike Mr. Chamber- 
lain's promising lad — who atiU haa much of the ^»£fi^.i 
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^V'flhyness and unsteady nerve of youth — Mr. Carson has all the 

^r^Goolnesa, self-tiBgertion, and hardness of the man who has 

passed through the fierce and tempestuous conflicts of Irish 

life. Mr. Carsoo standa at the box and leans upon it as 

though he had been there all his lite ; he shoots hia cuffs — to 

I use a House of Commons' phrase — as dexterously and almost 
fta frequently as Mr. Gladstone; hia points are stated slowly, 
deliberately, with that wary and watchful look of the man 
"who haa been accustomed to utter the words that consigned 
men to the horrors of Tullamore. The speech of Thursday 
evening was a clever speech. It wasn't broad— it wasn't 
generous — there was not a note in it above the tone of the 
Crown Prosecutor, but it was subtle, well-reasoned — the 
blows were happy, and told — and the Tories and Unionists 
were hugely and justly delighted. 

At last we are within sight of the end. Friday had come, 
ji^gppjgjp^ and everybody knew that this was the day which 

»of the dlTl- would see the division ; and, after all, the di^sion 
was the event of the debate. In moments such 
■ as these you can hear the quickened throb of the House of 
Commons, and if you fail to notice it you soon learn it from 
the public. In the lobbies outside stand scores of excited 
men and women begging, imploring, threatening — using 
^ ever)' means to get admission into the galleries to witness a 
^m historic and immortal scene. Outside there is an even denser 
^B crowd — ready to hoot or cheer their favourites. The galleries 
B are all crowded; peers stand ou each other's toes, and 
patiently wait for hours. About ten o'clock a man 
into the lobby, and there is a movement that looks most like 
a scare — as though the messenger were some herald of 
disaster. In a few minutes you see a great stir and a curioua 
suppressed excitement in the lobby, and then you observe 
that the Prince of Wales has come down to pay the Hoqbs 
L one of his rare visitations, and to take that place above 
Uie clock vrhich it ia his privilege oq thes$ occasions to 



Gladstone. 

The evening began with a speech of Sir Henry James 
for the L'nioniat party — legal and dry as dust, 
™j^8iiry jjyj.^ towards the end, reaching a height — or ahall 
I say a depth — of fierce party passion. In lan- 
guage more veiled, more deliberate, but as intelligible as 
Mr. Balfour's and Lord Randolph Churchill's, the ex- 
Attorney- General called upon the Orangemen to rise in 
rebellion. And, working himself np gradually from the alow 
and funereal tones which he usually employs, Sir Henry 
James wound up with a fierce, rude, savage gibe at Mr. 
Gladstone. Almost shouting out the word, " Betrayed I " 
be pointed a threatening and scornful finger at the bead of 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Tories and Unionists frantically 
cheered. 

It was more than ten o'clock when Mr. Balfour rose. 
The assembly was brilliant in its density, its character, its 
pent-up emotion, and in many respects the speech was worthy 
of the occasion, He was wise enough not to entangle 
himself in the inextricable network of clauses and sub- 
sections. In broad, general lines he assailed the policy of 
the Bill and of the Government, and now and then worked 
up his party to almost frenzied excitement. The cheers of 
the Tories were taken up by the Unionists, who thronged 
their benches with unusual density of attendance. Now 
and then there were fierce protests from the Irish Benches ; 
but, on the whole, they were patient, self- re strained, and 
silent. 

Mr. Gladstone, meantime, was down early, after but a 
short stay for dinner. His face had that rapt 
look of reverie which it wears on all these solemn 
and great occasions, and there was a slightly deadlier pallor 
on the cheek. Mr. Balfour persisted with his speech to the 
bitter end. and now and then Mr. Gladstone gave an 
impatient and anxious look at the clock. The hands pointed 
to ten minutes to midnight before this man of eighty-three 
WftH on hifl legs to addrees a crowded, hot, jaded assembbj>si- 
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speech that would wind up one of the great stages m the 
lateat controversy of his life. 

We who love and follow hini hold our breaths, and 
our nervous anxiety rises aluaost to terror. 
■ Can he stand the strain ? — will he break down 
from aheer physical fatigue and the exhaustion of long 
waiting? The first few notes of the deep voice are re- 
assuring. The opening sentences also have that full roll 
which nearly always is ine\-itable proof that the great 
relling opening will carry him on to the end ; and yet there 
ig anxiety. Those who know him well cannot help observing 
that there is just a slight trace of excitement, nervousness, 
and anxiety in the voice and manner. He has evidently been 
put out by the lateness of the hour to which the speech has 
been postponed. There is beside him a vast mass of notes, 
ind then, before he reaches that, there is the long speech to 
'hioh he baa just listened, many points of which it is 
to leave unnoticed. And so the first ten minntea 
ike me as rather poor — poor, 1 mean, for Mr. Gladstone 
'^— and my heart sinltn. In memory I go back to that 
Inemorable and unforgettable speech on that terrible night 
in 1886, when, with dark and disastrous defeat prepared for 
bim in the lobbies the moment he sat down, Mr. Gladstone 
delivered a speech, the echoes of whoso beautiful tones — 
mortal and ineffaceable — still linger in the ear. And now 
le moment of Nemesis and triumph has come, and is be 
ling to fall below the level of the great hour ? 

Ah I these fears are all vain. The exr|uisite cadence — 
le dehgbtful bye-play— the broad, free gesture — the lofty 
tones of indignation and appeal — ^but, above all, the even- 
tenderness, composure, and charity that endureth all things 
— all these quabties range through this magnificent speech. 
Thus he wishes to administer to Sir Henry -lames a well- 
merited rebuke for bis terrible and flagitious incitements, unit, 
with uplifted hands, and in a voice of infinite scorn, Mr.i 
Gladstone turns on Sic Henry, and overwhelms, 
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hid a, tempest of cheers from the dehghtetl Irishry and 
pberals. 

But there is another and an even more extraordinary 

instance of the power, grace, and mastery of the ' 

ju^yjji^ °- mighty orator. The G. 0. H. had made an allusion 

to that pleasant and promiaiflg speech of young 

Austen Chamberlain, of whieh I Lave spoken already. Just 

by the way, with that delightful and unapproachable lightneaB 

of touch T^hich is the unattainable charm of Mr. Gladstone's 

oratory, he alluded to the speech and to Mr. Chamberlain 

himself. " I will not enter into any elaborate eulogy of that 

speech," said Mr, Gladstone. " I will endeavour to sum up 

my opinion of it by simply saying that it was a speech which 

must have been dear and refreshing to a father's heart." 

And then came one of the most really pathetic scenes I have 

ever beheld in the House of Commons — a scene with that 

tonch of nature which makes the whole akin, and, for the 

moment, brings the fiercest personal and political foes into 

the holy bond of common human feeling, Mr, Chamberlain 

is completely unnerved^I should have almost said for the 

first time iu his life. I have seen this very remarkable man 

under all kinds of circumstances— in triumph — in disaster 

,— in rage^in composure —but never before— not even in 

I the very ecstasy of the hours of party feehng — never before 

Bid I see him lose for a moment his self -possession. First, 

e bowed low to Mr. Gladstone in gratitude — and then the 

■"iears sprang to his eyes ; his lips trembled painfully, and his 

I-Jiand sprang to his forehead, as though to hide the woman's 

Ite&ra that did honour to Ids manhood. And, curiously 

«nongh, the feeling did not prxss away. I know not n'hether 

BjJr. Chamberlain was out of sorts on this great night; hut 

nis manner was very different on tliis night of nights ; 

indeed, from what it baa been at every other period of this 

■ fierce, stormy Session, He cheered as loudly and as fre- 

B^oentlj as the best of the tank and file — intern 

■Aort, manifested all the p " " 
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iViday night — speciitlly after bbis alluHion of Mr. Gladstone's 

his son — he sate silent, and in a far-off reverie. 
But the Old Man still pasaee on his triumphant way — 

now gently, now stomiy — listened to in delight from all 
parts ; and when he is now and then interrupted by some 
, email and rude Tory, dismissing the interruption with da- 
iightful composure and a good humour that nothing can 
"iisturb. It is only the marvellous powers of the man that 
5 the House patient, for it is pointing to one o'clock, 
.and the division has not yet come. But at last he is 
approaching the peroration. It has the glad note of coming 
tpiumph — subdued, however, to the gentle tone of good taste. 
i delivered, like the whole of the speech, with extra- 
Kdinary nerve, and without any abatement of the fire, the 
ihemence, the sweeping rapidity of the best days. And it 
in notes, clear, resonant — almost like a peal of 
y-bells. 
Then there are the shouts of "Aye" and "No," mth 
"Agreed, agreed I " from some Irish Benches — 
' a humorous suggestion that highly tickles every- 
X>dy. Mr. Gladstone is almost the last to enter from the 
obhy of the majority. Alone, slowly, with pale face, he 
ralks up the floor. The significance of the great moment, 
l^e long years of struggle, ol heroic courage, of inflexible 
erity, of patient and splendid hope, all this rushes 
omultuoualy to the minds of his friends and followers, and, 

1 a second, without a word of warning or command, the 
Ijiberals and the Irish have sprung to their feet, and, 
Imdenieath their cheers — their waving hats, their uplifted 

orms— Mr. Gladstone passes through to his seat as under a 

Qopy. 
At last, Tom Ellis, the Junior Liberal Whip, quickly 
icones up the floor — the paper Is handed to Mr. Marjoribanka 
— this announces we have won— a good cheer, but short, 
lor we want to know the numbers— and then they are 
read out. 
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For the second reading 347 

Against 304 

The majority is 43. The Lord be praised! we have 
polled all our men! And then more cheers — taken up 
outside in the deeper bellow of the big crowd, and then more 
waving of hats and another great reception to Mr. Gladstone. 
And so, as the streaks of day rose on this hour of Ireland's 
coming dawn, we went to our several homes. 



^"^ 



CHAPTER X. 

The Budget, Obstguctios, and Egypt. 

^Sm William Hakoodrt, on April 24tb, had the iloublo honour 
of speaking t^efore the siuaJlest audience aud 
making the best Budget speech for many yeara. 
L The Chancellor of the Escheiiuer haa two manners. He 
IXSan be as boisterous, exuberant, and gay, as any speaker in 
e House, and he can also be as lugubrious as though bia 
e had been tspent in the service o( an undertaker. He waa 
Kin the undertaker mood this evening. Slowly, solemnly, 
I sadly, he unfolded his story of the finances of the country. 
1 .He had taken the trouble to write down every word of what i 
Ihe had to say — an evil habit to which he has adhered all his*' 
■ life. But, notwithstanding these two things — which are both, ^ 
Vto my mind, capital defects in Parliamentary speaking — ^Sir 
I William put his case with saeh extraordinary lucidity, that* 
L everybody listened in profound attention to every word lie 
I uttered ; and when he sate down, he was almost overwhelmed 

with the chorus of praise which descended on hia head from 

til quarters of the House. 

Sir William Hareourt imitated most Chancellors of the 
ft-Excheciuer, in keeping his secret to the latest possible moment. 
t-Liko a good dramatist also, he arranged his figures and the 
|. matter of his speech so well that the final solution be- 
leame inevitable, and the final solution, of course, was the 
■(Addition of a penny to the income-tax. The debate which^ 
ItoUoved the Budget speech was quiet, dipeursive, friendi; 



o the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. FictoD is a formld- 
r able man to Chancellors of the Exchequer— for he haa very 
strong ideas of reform — especially on the breakfast -table ; 
but Mr. Picton ia rational as ■well as Eadical ; and he cordially | 
acknowledged the duty of postponing even the reforms on J 

I which Radicals have set their hearts until more convenient 
times and seasons. 
It was after midnight when a very serious bit of business 
took place. The House gets to know beforehand 
when anything like serious debate is going to 
take place — even though there be no notice. Accordingly, 
in spite of the lateness of tie hour, the House was pretty 
full, and there was a preliminary air of expectation and 
excitement. One of the iron rules of the House of Commons 
ia that the Speaker cannot leave the chair until a motion for 
t'the adjournment of the House haa been carried, This is 
p always proposed by the senior Government Whip. The 
f 'motion is usually carried in dumb show, and viith that mnm- 
kble in which business ia carried through in the House when, 
['there is no opposition. But it is one of the ancient and 
■time-honoured prix-ileges of the House of Commons to raise 
most any question on the motion for the adjournment of 
the House. The reason, I assume, is that the representative a 
Wti the people— when about to separate — thought in the olden 
fdaya that it ought to be their right to raise any question what- 
iOever, lest the king in their absence should take advantage of 
""the situation. Many of the rules of the House — including 
f -several which lend themselves to obstruction — are due to this 
['feeling of constant vigilance and suspicion towards the Crown. 
Mr, Sexton is one of the men whose life is centred in 
She House of Commons. He will attend to no other business, 
jscept under the direst pressure — he has no other interests 
—though he used to be one of the greatest of readers, and 
still can quote Shakespeare and other masterpieaea of English 
literature better than any man in the House except Mr. 
Justin McCarthy. 
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bad in his notes before him a perfectly tabulated aceoont 
of tbe riots In Belfast, !io that every single fact \ras present 
to bia mind. The story be bad to tell is already known — the 
attacks on Catbolic workmen — on CatboHc boys — on Catholic 
girls — by the sturdy defenders of law, loyalty, and order in 
Belfast. It was not an occasion for strong speech— the facta 
spoke with their silent eloquence better than any tongue 
iould do. The business was all done very ijuietly — it had 
the sombre reticence of all tragic crises ; everybody felt the 
importance of the affair too deeply to give way to strong 
manifestation of feeling. But there were significant and 
profound, though subdued, marks of feeling on the Liberal 
Benches ; and everybody could see what names were in the 
minds of everybody. 

Mr. Asquith was for the moment the leader of the Honse. 

Though he has still some of the ingenuous shy- 
^'iBaSr^^ ness of youth— though he is modest with all 

his honours — though he has charmed everybody 
by the utter absence of swagger and. side in his dazzling 
elevation — there is a ready adaptability about BIr. Asquith 
to ft Parliamentary situation, which is as astonishing as it is 
rare in men who have spent their lives in the atmosphere of 
the law courts. The aptitude with which the right word 
always comes to his Jips— his magnificent composure, and, at 
the same time, his power of striking the nail right on the 
head and right into the head — all these things come out on 
an occasion such as that of April Bith, Very quietly, but 
very significantly, he told the story of the riots ; and very 
quietly and very significantly he spoke of the responsibility of 
the Salisburys, and the Balfours, and the Jameses, whose wild 
and wicked words had led to this outburst ot mediasval bigotry. 
Mr. Dunbar Barton made a vafiant but vain attempt to 

stem the tide against hira, but he, hke every 
jl^^^*" other Unionist, was weighted down by the 

feeling that the Orangemen were doing immense 
service to the cause of Home Itule by their brutality. 
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', the fumea of Unionist oratory aeem to have ascended 

> the heads of all the excitahle young men of the Tory 

irty. Mr. Dunbar Barton, personally, is one of the gentlest 

^of men ; his manners are kind and good-natured enough to 

lake him a universal favourite— even with his vehement 

Hationahst foes ; and he speaks -with evident sincerity. But 

be had so worked himself up that he babbled blithely of 

sending a portion of his days in penal 8er\-itude — talked 

; about a mysterious organization which was being got 

beady in Ulster, and declared that the day would come when 

e would stand by the side of the Orangemen in the streets 

E Belfast. He was hstened to for the most part in silence, 

mtil he tripped into an imseemly remark nbout Mr. Glad- 

the much-tried Liberals burst into an angry 

"i)roteBt. 

Very different was Mr. Arnold Forater. I must be 

pardoned if, as an Irishman, I always see eome- 

■ Sttrrtra^^ thing genial and not wholly unlovely even in the 

most violent Irish enemy. We all like Johnston 

bf Bailykilbeg— most of us rather like Colonel Saunderaon, 

. Mr. Dunbar Barton is decidedly popular. But this 

mold Forster — with hia dry, self-complacent, seK- sufficient 

laticism — is intolerable and hateful. He never gets up 

Irithout making one angry. There is no man whose genius 

tould entitle him to half the arrogant self-conceit of this 

poung member. Acrid, venomous, rasping, he injures bis own 

■wiuse by the very excess of hia gall and by the exuberance of 

his pretension. He also saw that the riots would do no good, ■ 

and he hinted darkly of what he called " ordered resistance," 

_ whatever that means. But, on the whole, the advocates of 

1 very poor show. 

The Tories thus early developed the policy of preventing 

the Government passing any Bill — Enghsh or ' 

Irish— good or bad. Whenever a good Enghsh 

Bi]l stood as the lirat order — a IJill which they 

y ioiind Bome eiBuaft t«t tssj^wj 
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the adjournment of the House. This is a privilege which 
was intended to be used very raiely, but in the course of the 
present Session it has been very freely resorted to— especially 
when it has afforded a chance of keeping off good Govern- 
ment buBiness. On Tuesday, April 25th, the excuse given was 
that Mr. Bryce had been guilty of political partisanship in 
adding a batch of Liberals to the Bench in Lancashire over 
the head of Lord Sefton— the Tory or Unionist Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of the county. Mr. Legh, a young, silent, aud retiring 
Tory member, began the attack, and did so in a very neat, 
well-worded, and pretty little speech. Mr. Hanbury— who is 
making his fame as a champion obstructive — followed this 
up, and Mr. Curzon addi'essed the House in his superior style. 
Mr. Bryce was able to blow to pieces the fabric of attack 
which had been so laboriously erected against him by stating 
a few facts, of which these may be given as a fair specimen. 
\Vhen Mr. Bryce came into oiKee, of the borough magistratas 
in Lancashire 507 were Uiiioniata and only 159 were Liberals. 
On the county bench there were 522 Unionists and 142 
Liberals. This was a crushing reply, and an even more 
satisfactory retort came in the shape of the division, when 260 
Dted for the Government, and only 18G against. 
Nearly three honra of precious public time had been 
wasted over this wretched business, and at last, 
for the third or fourth time, the debate was 
resumed on the second reading of the Employers' 
^ability Bill. An amendment of Mr. Chamberlain's had 
been the obstacle which stood in the way of the Bill all this 
time. After the debate had gone on for hours, Mr. Chamber- 
lain got up and declared that his amendment had served its 
t-purpoee— an awkward way of putting it, which the Liberals 
Kwere not slow to take up. The debate was made remarkable 
" "by the first speech of any importance made by Mr. Burt since 
he became a member of the Ministry. Mr. Burt is the moat 
popular of members, and there was a ring of genuine delight 
in lihe welcome given tti the honest, modest, genoiiie ircnki 
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niAti standing nt the Treasaiy Bench, and syinholising the 
revolution of the times. Mr. Burt spoke ably and well, but 
it was in a foreign tongue— which it takes a little time for even 
a quick linguist to uuderstand. This Northumbrian burr is 
the strongest accent in the House ; even tbe broadest Scotch 
18 lesa difficult to catch. It is curious bow the different parts 
of the country betray themselves by their speech. There are 
Scotchmen whom it is not easy to follow, and there are very 
few of them who speak with anything like an English accent. 
Even the most fluent of the Welshmen speak with a certain 
hesitation, betrajung their bilingual infancy abd youth. The 
Irish have as many accents nea.rly as there are members. The 
Northumbrian hurt, however, is a tongue apart. It has the 
pleasantness of every foreign tongue, and since Mr. Joseph 
■■Oowen left Parliamentary life, Mr. Burt is tbe only member 
who speaks it in its pristine purity. Tbe Tories were closured 
lally, though they had their revenge by preventing the Bill 
Pom going to the Grand Committee, and the work of justice 
'6 & little longer postponed. 

On Thursday, April 27th, the debate began on Sir 

WiUiam Harcourt's Budget ; and it found Mr. 
■r. Gta&iva (3(,g(,i)g,j^ £y ^jj unusaUy playful mood. He had 

a task for which bis talents eiuiueutly fitted him. 
'irresolute, timid, changeable, he is the very worst man in the 
world for constructive legislation ; but give him the oppor- 
tunity of criticising what aomehody else has proposed, and 
he is in his real element, and is, perhaps, the very best man 
in the House of Commons. There wasn't much to criticise 
in the Budget of Sir William Harcourt from the Tory point 
of view. Finding himself with a deficit the Libera! leader 
was unable to go in for any startling novelty, especially in a 
Session when everything is to be opposed in order that Home 
Rule may be defeated. Bat one woald have thought that 
this would have dehghted tbe timid and couaen'ative soul of' 
Mr. Goschen. Not a bit of it. Taking cleverly tbe rather 
auroral promises of the election period, Mr. Qow-VifflQ. i^sa.^ 



trasted all tbesG hopes and glowing prospectB with the thin- 
and meagre fare of Sir William's Budget. It was very well 
(lone — full of unwonted fire, of biting and effective raillery 
and of escellout party hits ; it lit up for a brief Bpace the 
.BombrenesB which has fallen so completely on the Tory 
Benches in this year of wails and lamentations. 

But the debate soon relapsed under a soporific speech &om. 
Kx wmiam ^^^ ifohn Lubbock, who made an insinuating pro- 
u an early posal to open a discussion on Home Bule in ths 
midst of the debate on the Imperial Budget. Sir 
Wilham was a delight during these proceedmga. Everybody 
knows that he has both a warm heart and a wai^m temper, 
and there have been times when the collisions between him- 
self and Mr. Goschen have seemed to indicate a violence of 
personal as well as of party antagonism, But the duty of 
great ministers is to practise the sciiptural principle of tam- 
ing the other cheek to the smiter. It is wonderful, indeed, to 
see how hiunanity can attune itself to a situation. The most 
Tiolent and vehement free-lance below the gangway sobers 
^5own in office to politeness, and peace with all men of good 
■ bad will. Sir William, sitting on the Treasury Bench 
lat night — beneath the wild tirade of Mr. Goschen — under 
le dreai7 drip of Sir John Lubbock — was a sight that a new 
. might show to his child ; not that he might see how 
Christian might die, but how a great Christian official could 
with all the patience of silent and suffering merit, 
lere was a look of ahnost dazzling and beatific sanctity on 
Su' William's faca that was perfectly delightful to behold- 
And when he got up to reply to Mr. Goschen and to Sir John 
Lubbock, whither had departed that splendid rotundity of 
voice— that resonant shout of triumph or of defiance ? Sir 
William coo'd gently as the white-feathered dove ; and the 
Tory Benches, which had been ebullient with excitement a 
few moments before, could not fiud it in their hearts to do 
other than hsten reverently to this good and holy man 
expostulating with heathen foes. And thus the first reao-:.! 
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Intion of the Budget got quietly tlirougb, ivbicli was exactly 
what tho Chancellor of the Exchequer wanted ; whereapOQ 
there might have been observed, perhaps, by a close looker- 
on, a Biuking of one of Sir William's eyeUda, which might 
have suggested in a lesser mortal the wink of the man who 

I takes o£f the mask when the comedy is over. Sir William is 
k fiplendid artiste. 
I It was probably under the influence of Sir William that 
L this turned out to be the greatest and best night 

r the Goverument had had so far. The Eailway 

jBervants' Bill got through its third reading amid cheers, and 
then, before it knew where it was, the House found itself 
actually ui tbe same night discussing a third Ministerial 
measure — the Scotch Fisheries Bill, It is one of the 
privileges of Scotland that nobody takes tlie least interest iu 
her measures outside her own representatives, and that even 
they are sombre and joyless in the expression of tlieii- deh'ght. 
The demand for Scotch Home Rule does not come assuredly 
from the inter\'entiou of Englisli or Irish speech. I have never 
seen the House with more than a score or two of memberB 
when a Scotch question is under discussion, and on the rare 
occasions on which a Southron does dare to intrude upon the 
sacred domain, it is with the most ahamofaced looks. And 
so Sir George Trevelyau aud his Scotch friends were allowed 
to have their nice little tea-party without any interruption, 
and the Bill got very nicely through. Thus ended a remark- 
able night. 

And now I come to the point which, after all, had been 
TJie bnllet ^^^ most interesting during the week, aud which. 
In Downing though rarely mentioned, was iu everybody's 
mind. It was oii the Thursday evening that 
Mr. Sexton got up quietly to ask whether the reports puh- 
hsbed in the evening papers were true, that a man had been 
aiTested the previous night iu Downing Street, who bad 
apparently intended to attempt the assassination of the Prime 
j^outer. Tbere vox death-like Btillnesa ^ ov«s thi& 1&sj«a&.i 
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I Mr. Sexton put Lis question — picking bis words slowly 
tni deliberately. If men weie not eo anxious and bo shocked 
there might have been some deniODstration of the vehement 
anger which was felt in so manj breasts as Mr. Sexton broiight 
out the words which put iu eoUocatiou in the mind of the 
unfoi-tunate lunatic the idea o( attempting to kill Mr- Glad- 
stone, and the phrase o£ Sir Henry James during the debate 
on the Home Rule Bill, But feeling was too intense and 
solemn for outspoken or loud utterance, and Mr. Seston was 
allowed to put Ins question to the end without any inter- 
ruption from the intensely escited and profoundly thrilled 
»ftssembly. This is one of the curiosities of Parliamentary 
nd British nature — that the moments of tensest feeling are 
I often those ivhich, to a stranger, would appear listless, 
indifferent, impasBive. Mr. Asquith spoke in tones suitable 
r to the temper of the assembly. This was a very grave 
t_ matter, he said ; but it was for the moment before the courts 
law, and his lips were sealed. And so the subject 
Upped. 
The people were asking themselves what would happen, 
when Mr. Gladstone entered the House ; but if 
there had been any desire to mark the occasion, 
he himself prevented it. He dropped more 
nnietly into bis seat than usual, and at the moment when, 
a thin House, Sir William was giving one of those 
jentle and beatific answers to which I have already alluded. 
» judge by Mr. Gladstone's quietness of entrance, nothing 
musua! bad happened to him, and he himself had 
Bchned even to talk about the matter. And yet thei'e was 
I certain look as of reverie on bis face — as though of a man 
) had looked into that dark and hideous abyss called 
)eath. He had not been looking very well for some days, 
1 there was not — ^though imagination saw it — a 
dendher pallor than usual on the face. Put it was only 
when he was sitting on the deserted bench beside Sir William 
Haroonit that (ma bad an wpottantty of detect 
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e betweoQ his usual Eippearance and bis appeamnce 
at that particular moment. The minute be had any part to 
take in the proceediugs of the House, he was just as alert, 
cheerful, self -composed as ever. This wondetful man is as 
much a miracle physically as mentally. The giant intellect 
is backed by a steady nerye, the perfect mind by the perfect 
body. And thus he is ahle to go through trials, dangers, 
fatigues, which would destroy any ordinary man, as though 
nothing had occurred. During this week, indeed, he was 
esjwcially playful. On the Tuesday night, when the on- 
slaught was being made on Mr. Bryce, Sir Henry James 
spoke of Lord Sefton as being a strong Liberal. Mr. 
Gladstone uttered a quiet, gentle, deprecatory " Oh I " 
whereupon Sir Henry James reiterated his statement with a 
look of surprise and shock. Mr. Gladstone didn't depart 
from his attitude of gentle and almost plaintive remon- 
stmnce. He waved bis hand mildly, and with a smile, and 
Sir Henry James was allowed lio proceed to the solemn end 
of his solemn harangue. 

It is not often that a rational man takes the trouble of 

paying a visit to the House of Lords. But that 
lorS* *" "** assembly was certainly worth a visit on 

May 1st. 'When the fight in Woodford, County 
Galway, was at its height, and everybody was repeating the 
name of Lord Clanricarde, people began to ask if there 
were ever such a person, or if he were not merely the crea- 
tion of some morbid imagination— desirous of conjuring up a 
human bogey for tbe purpose of demonstrating the iniquities 
of Irish landlordism. Tbe story on the estate which he 
owned, and whose destinies he controlled, was that, on one 
occasion, a strange spectral figure had been seen following 
tbe cotSn of tbe old Cianricarde to the tomb of his fathers ; 
that the figure bad disappeared as suddenly and as noiselessly 
as it had corae ; that it had not reappeared even on the 
solemn occasion when again the historic and centuiy-old 
1 bad owBflA to T^ittasm^'Cpif 
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e lord's wife and the existing lord's mother, Writing his 
from afar — invisible, unapproachable, unknown — 
r known, rather, only by harsh refusal — by dogged, obdurate 
lejection of all terms — save the full pound of flesh — not even 
rendered human by passionate and eloquent outburst of 
remonstrance, but represented by thin, brief, business-like 
and curt notes as of a very crusty solicitor^ such Lord 
Clanricarde appeared to the iinaginationa of the people of 
the district of which he was almost the supreme master. 
There were riots^fierce conflicts extending over days — then 
dreary sentences of lengthy imprisonments, with gaol 
tragedies ; but still this strange, dry, inarticulate, obstinate 
figure remained immutable, always invisible, unapproach- 
able, obdurate, spectral. Even the Tory leaders were 
^■disgusted and wearied, and Mr. Balfour was careful, in the 
y erisia and agony of his fight with the National League, 
) disavow all sympathy with the strange being that vras 
Hinging to his assistance all the mighty resources of an 
Empire's army, an Empire's exchequer, and an Empire'*, 
Werwhehning power to crush in blood, in the silence of the 
»ell and the deeper silence of the tomb, all resistance, 
Lis imperious will. 

It must have been with something of a shock that the 
House of Lords, with all its well-trained audi 
[^Sat* high-bred self-control, found that this curioQB- 
aud fateful figure was within its gates. Probably, 
3 scarcely half-a-dozen of his colleagues aud fellow-peero, 
ns this figure anything hut a strange and unexpected 
incursion from the dim ghost-land, in which, hermit-like, 
be seems to dwell. Indeed, the Jfarquis of Londouderry 
Ras cai-eful to explain that he Itail no personal acquaintance 
With the man whose case he was defending against the action 
E the Commission presided over by Mr. Justice Mathew.- 
And it was easy to see, that Lord Clanricarde was a stranger, 
and a very lonely one, too, in that assembly in which he ia 
etitled to sit and rote on the nation's deatintee. On a. 



seat, on the Liberal side of the House, silent, forlorn, un- 
speaktDg and nnspokeu to, lie sat tbrongbont the long and 
tedious debate in wliich he was a protagonist. There wag, 
indeed, something shocking to the sense — shocking in being 
so surprising — that this should he the figure around which 
one of the fiercest and most tragic pohtical struggloa of our 
time should have surged. He is a man slightly above the 
middle height, thin in face and in figure. Somehow or other, 
there is a general air about him that I can only describe by 
the word shabby — I had almost ventured on the term I'agged. 
The clothes hang somewhat loosely^are of a pattern that 
recalls a half century ago— and have all the air of having 
been worn until they are positively threadbare. Altogether, 
there is about this inheritor of a great name— of vast 
estates — of a title that in its days was almost kingly — an 
air that suggests a combination between the recluse and the 
poor man of letters, who makes his home in the reading- 
room of the British Museum. It was also a pecuharity of 
the position that he seemed an almost unwelcome visitant, 
even to those who had to defend him. There was an awful 
pause when he rose, silently and so spectre-like, from hia 
seat in the dim land of the back benches, and passed to the 
seat immediately behind the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord 
Salisbury made a very vivid and amusing speech in the 
course of the evening, in defence of Lord Clanricarde and 
in an attack on Mr. Justice Mathew ; but observers thought 
they saw a look of palpable discomfort pass across Lis face 
at the approach of the Hai-quis of Clanricarde. The Lord 
of Woodford handed to Lord Salisbury a little bundle of 
papers ; in the distance, the bundle had an inexpressibly 
shabby look — the look one might expect on the bundle which 
some Miss Flit of the Legislature would bring every day, as 
the record of her undetermined claim. Altogether, this 
appearance of Lord Clanricarde in the glimpses of the moon, 
rather added to the mysterious atmosphere in which '. 
lores to Hto. 



le moon, i 
rhich he M 



In the meantime, a Tery interesting debate was going on 

in the House of Commons. I have alreaclj 

gJJ™"^*" remarked that Sir Charlea Dilke has, in an 

extremely short time, re-established that mastery 

over the ear and the mind of the House of Commons which 

he used to exercise with Buch extraordinary power in tlie old 

days before misfortune overcame him. It ia a power and 

mastery derived from a perfect House of Commons mind. 

Bir Charles Dilke, doubtlesSj has written on many subjects 

outside mere politics ; but in politics his whole heart and 

soul are concentrated. There is no man in the House of 

Commons so thoronghly political. It wonld be bewildering 

to give even the heads of the subjects on which he has 

written and in which he ia profoundly learned. He has 

written about our Army— he could tell you everj-thing about 

y army corps in the German Army— he knows all about 

L every fortreaa on the French frontier — he can convey to yott 

[ a photographic picture of every great public man on ths 

f Continent— lie would be able in the morning to talcs charge 

[ of the Admiralty, and over and on top of all this knowledge 

I he could tell you every detail of the law of registration, of 

I pai'ochial rating, of vestry -work, and all the rest of that 

a technical, dry, detailed information which raises the 

I ii'e of parish houIb, and forms the fierce conflicts of suburban- 

I ratepayers. 

It could be seen after he had been five minutes on hia^, 

legs that Sir Charles Dilke was about to give on' 

Egypt a speech which would suggest this senas- 

E of easy and complete mastery of all the facts, and tha^' 

[ therefore, the speech wonld be a thorough BuccesH. And so. 

) successful, indeed, that it was listened to with 

[ equal attention by the Tories as hy the Liberals, though 

nothing could be more abhorrent to the Tory imagmation than 

the proposal by Sir Charles Dilke of an early evacuation of 

Egypt. Perhaps then- indignation was a little mitigated by 



iBgypt. 




An Awkward Situdl 

, that lord SaliBbury was just as deeply committed 
t the eventual evacuation of Egypt aa any other public 

t was ciirious to watch th« House of Commoss durmg 
this debate. There is no doubt that a very 
^iMttoii" awkward aituatiou was before that aBBembly. 
On the one hand, there were the interests of the 
country — as they are understood by the Tory party ; on the 
other, there was a very difficult party situation — a situation 
difficult enough to tempt even the most patriotic, self-deny- 
ing, and impartial Tory to gaze ou the Liberal leaders 
opposite with a certain amoaut of mischievous curiosity. 
How was Mr. Gladstone going to make a speech which would 
fulfil those extremely diverse purposes ? First, leave the door 
open for a continued stay for some time longer, and at the 
Bjune moment for final evacuation ; secondly, please Sir Wm. 
Harcourt on the one side, and Lord Eosebery on the other ; 
thirdly, keep together a party which ranges from the strong 
foreign policy of moderate men to the ultra- nonintervention 
of Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Gladstone had, however, to do a 
good deal more than this. For it was easy to see from the 
condition of the Tory seats, and especially from the attitude 
of the front Opposition Bench, that party instinct had sug- 
gested that this was just one of the occasions on which the 
Government might be put in a very tight place. Let Mr. 
Gladstone say something which would satisfy Mr, Labouchere, 
^and immediately Mr, Goschen would be down upon him— the 
^Uftie Chancellor of the Excheiiuer had the air of a man who was 
^^Kioroughly primed for damaging criticism and ardent attack 
^E^with a philippic charguig him with abandoning the most 
sacred interests of the country. Indeed, it was quite evident 
that Mr. Gladstone had to face a very ugly Uttle question, 
and that his political foes had come down in full 
force to enjoy the spectacle of a Christian flung to the 

■ I cannot tell you how it was doi»— I hftve reai^Jc* » 




A Historic Trimiqik. 

in the Times report — and I know tliat some people bronght 

awaj from the speech no other impression than 

iTt^h." that it was delivered in a low tone of voice, and 

was not easily grasped ; biit the fact is, that judged 
bj results this little speech, not much above half-an-hour in 
dnration, was one of the most estritordinary triumphs of 
Mr. Gladstone's long oratorical life. What constitutes the 
greatest of all Parliamentary triumphs ? It is that without 
abandoning your own prmciples, you shall so state a case 
that even your bitterest pohtical opponents will rest con- 
tented with, and be ready to accept, your speech as the ex- 
pression of their views. And this is just what occurred. 
Mr. Goscheu, I have said, came down to the House chock-full 
of attack — I have, indeed, heard that he has confessed to 
having been prepai'ed to make a speech of some length. On 
the other side of the House there sat Labby — full of that 
dogged, immutable Radicalism wbieh will make no distinction 
between Liberal and Tory when bis principles of foreign 
policy are at stake ; and he was ready to pounce upon the 
Prime Minister if he had detected any departure fi-om the 
nan-ow and straight path which leads to Radical saJvation. 
In the background were the dim forces of Unionism, more 
eager — perhaps even more reckless — in readiness to attack 
Mr. Gladstone than bis opponents on the opposite benchaa. 
And behind them and above them, in all parts of the House, 
was that countless host of busybodles, bores and specialists 
who see in Egypt an opportunity of airing fads, fanaticism, 
or vanities. 

The paper which contained tlie list of pairs for the night 

was crammed with the names of members from 
riiSdoon. ^oih sides, who, anticipating a debate of hoars' 

duration, had wisely resolved to spend the interval 
between the motion and a division in the bosoms of their 
families— miles away from the floor of the House of Com- 
mons. The Whips had prepared their followers for a big 
division somewhere about midnight. And, lo ! on all this 



^^^^ The Trtnmph of the Miners. 

Taat and turbulent eca of conflicting waves the Prime 
Minister ponreil half an hour of oratorical oil, and the waters 
were stilled, and the gi'eat deep at perfect rest. In other 
words, Mr. Goschen threw away hia notes ; Labhy advised 
Sir Charlea Dilke not to go to a division ; the debate had not 
[»gun and then it was o^er, and all that followed was 
3 to a House empty of everybody. The Old Man — 
fexteroua, calm, instinctive— had sjioken the right word to 
set every view, and there was nothing more for anybody to 
There ia nobody else in tlie House who can do it ; when 
pis voice is stilled, the greatest of all Farh amen tar y secrets 
will die with him — the secret of saying the exact thing in the 
most difficult and emban-aasing of situatioua. To the outside 
pubhc, perhaps, this speech appeared nothing remarkable, 
and the allusions to it I have seen in the press have been few 
and perfunctory. You should hear House of Commons' 
opinion ; you should listen to Unionists who bate him, to 
Tories who distrust him, to know what an estimate was 
formed of this marvellous speech by House of Commons' 
opinion. 

On the Wednesday, again, Mr. Gladstone gave another 

,g (jjm„p[j example of hia extraordinary dexterity. The 

miners had come down in full force to demand 

a legal eight hours. Sam Woods, of the Ince 

Divieion, on the one aide, John liurns, of the Batteraea 

Shields, on the other, frowned on the Old Man and bade Iiitti 

irrender. Hehind him sat tiie great Princes of Industry — 

slent, but none the less mihtant, fierce, and minatory; 

^poaite him was Lord Kandolph Churchill, ready to i-aise 

KUie flag of Social Democracy and to wave it before the 

advancing masses against the Liberal party. Out of this 

difficulty, Mr, Gladstone rescued himself with all that per- 

f, tliat graceful ease which he most displays when 
ations are most critical. The debate was further made 
arkable by a speech from Lord Randolph Churchill, who, 
d the grim and ominous silence of the Tit-j ^.wos^iiss,. 
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HuU Again. 

thundered agaiost Capital and Capitalists in tones, for wbjdi 
Trafalgar Siluare or tlie Reformers' Tree would be the. 
appropriate eimronment ; and then came the remarkable 
idivision, with 279 for the Bill and 201 against. 

This was not the only victory which Labour was able 
to win in the conrse of this week. The House 
presented a very notable spectacle on May 4th. 
It was only by the aid of the Irish members, it is true, that' 
Mr. Havelock Wilson was able to get the necessary forty to 
procure the adjournment of the House for the diacuasion of 
the Hull strike ; but then, when Mr. Wilson was enabled 
to bring the subject before the House, he was listened to 
with an attention almost painful in its seriousness and 
gravity. Nothing, uideed, shows more plainly the vast social 
and political changes of our time, than this transformation. 'J 
in the attitude of the House of C^ommons towards labour 
questions. There was a time— even in our own memoir — 
"when such a question as the strike at Hull would have been 
■promptly ruled out of order ; and when the workmen who 
rose to call attention to it would have been coughed or evMX, 
hooted down ; and be would be certain to receive very roughi 
treatment from the Tory party. The Tory party still remainai 
the party of the monopolists and the selfish, but it hoEtj 
learned that bouaebold suffrage means a considerable weapon 

the hands of working men, and, accordingly, though it 

.y put its tongue in its cheek, it keeps that tongue very 
civil whenever it begins to ntter opinion. To Mr. Wilson, 
then, the Tories, as well as the Liberals, hstened with 
respectful and rapt attention as he made his complaint of 
employment of the mihtaiy and naval forces of the Crown 
in — as be alleged — the buttressing of the case of th< 
employers. And yet there was a something lacking, Mr.] 
Asquith was able to show that he had dons no more tbaj3 

was compelled to do by the obUgations of liis office ; and 
entirely repudiated auy idea of allowing the forces of the', 
ire to be ra nged on the one side or the other. 



.undellci was able to make a good defence of Lis officials 
jainst the charge which had been brought by Mr. Wilson, 
here was a good speech from John Bums, and it looked as 

not another sympathetic word was going to he said for 
lose starving men and women, who are making so heroic 
fight for the right to hve. Altogether, the situation was 
jfkwaid and even distressing. The House, divided between 
le desire to remain neutral and to be sympathetic, was 
izzled, constrained, and sUeut. It was at this moment 
lat Mr. Lockwood made a most welcome and appropriate 
tervention. Gathering together the scattered and some- 
bat tangled threads of the debate, lie put to Mr. Mundella 
veral pertinent questions — among others, the very 
levant one, whether or not the Shipping Federation had 
e right to employ sailors, whether they are not violating 
,e law against " crimping " in so doing. Incidentally, Mr. 
acfewood remarked, amid cheers from the Eadioal Benches 
■delighted at this opportunity of departing from its painful 
id embarrassed silence — that Liberal members had been 
turned to support the cause of labour, and tbat they ought 

be true to their pledges. Mr. Clladatone at once grasped 
e aitoation with that unerring instinct which he has dis- 
ayed so splendidly in the present Session, and at ouoo 
idertook that the point raised by Mr. Lockwood should be 
msidered ; and so, with a word of sympathy and hope to 
,e strikers, Mr. Gladstone rescued the House and himself 
a, painful situation. 
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Yes, there was sometbiug intoxicating to an 1 
Nationalist— after all hia weary years of wai 
^ce"* — '" seeing tlie House of Commons engagei 
Committee on tlie Bill whicli ia to restore 
freedom of Ireland. And as I looked across tlio Houa 
May 8tli, with every seat occupied — -witli galleries crowd 
with that air of tense excitement whicli betokens the sol 
and portentous occasion — there rose to my brain somet 
of the exaltation of passion's first hour. The Uuio 
might i-age — the Tories might obstruct — faction might bl 
Its throat hoarse — Orangemen swear that they woulc 
rather than see Home Ilule — for all that, nobody conic 
oyer this great fact, of which I saw the palpable evideni 
that solemn and historic hour. 

But if for a few brief momenta one was incline 
abandon oneself to the intoxication of this great hour, 
was plenty to bring one Tery quickly back to solid earth 
to the sense of the long, dreary, and thorny road i 
Home Rule has yet to traverse. 

Time after time Mr. Chamberlain gets up to continii 
obstructive debate. Gravelled for matter, he clutches any 
as a means of leugthening the thin chain of his disci 
Mr. Eedmond — the Pai-neUite leader — happens to be ; 
few moments out o£ tbe Houaa. B-mb b.'i, o^Ge, wni 



I eager welcome, Mr. Chamberlain seizes upon this fact to 
Btring a few sentences together — something after this 
feshion : — " I obaerve that the hon. and learned member for 
^aterford is not in big place. Tlu3 is very remarkable, 
indeed, I may go further and say that this ia a most sinister 
fact. For we all know what the hon. and learned gentleman 
has said with regard to the kind of Parliamentary supre- 
macy which alone he will accept. Well, now we are discuss- 
ing this very point of the Imperial supremacy, and the bon. 
and learned gentleman is not in his place. I repeat, 
Mr. Mellor, it is a very remarkable, a very significant, a very 
sinister, and instructive fact ! " And so on and so on. 

This kind of speech had another object — it was to pro- 
,. ...„„r ^'°^^ ^Ii'- Eedmond into a speech. For it was all 



.enceoC the same to the Obstniotives who 
a nanry. ^j^jg^ ^^^^ there was 
leech of the Irish or the Liberal 
me in itself— and then one see* 



ipoke — ^pro- 
Bpeech, For, first, the 
mber consumed so much 
justified another; and 



thus the speech by the Irishman, or the Liberal, would give 

an excellent excuse for another series of harangues by the 

Obstructives, And this brings me to describe one of the 

portents of the present House of Commons which has excited 

a great deal of attention and a great deal of unfeigned 

admiration. As speakei-s of sloquenee — aa Obstructives — as 

'arliamentariana of esbatistless resources — as gladiators, 

iss, brave, and cool — and, again, as stormy Parliamen- 

petrels — fierce, disoi-derly, passionate — the Irish mem- 

have been known to the House of Commons and to all 

le world during all the long series of years through which 

,0y have been fighting out this struggle. In this Parha- 

ijnent, and at this great hour, they appear in quite another, 

perfectly new character. Amid all the gi'onp? of this 

iouse they stand out for their unbroken and unbreakable 

for their unshakable self-control. Taunts, 

,tle and seductive invitations, ate oAiie'&s.Ba. \ 

an the front, from behind, trom t\iftvc W-ie "^ 
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their lips — the ailant, atony, and eternal silence of the Sphin] 
IE not more inflexible. And similarly men rage, Bome almoBi 
eeem to threaten each other with physical violence ; they w 
Btilt — silent, watchful, composed. Not all, of course. Then 
are the yoang, and the vehement, and the undisciplined; bui 
that Old Guard which waa created by Pamell— which weni 
with him through coercion, and the wildest of modeti 
agitations — which contains men that have lived for yeati 
under the Ehadow of the living death of penal servitude- 
men who have passed the long hours of the day — the longei 
hours of the night — in the cheerless, maddening, spectral 
silence of the wliitewashcd cells— the Old Parliamentarj 
Giiard is silent. 

I have been in the House of Commoua for upwards ol 
thirteen years ; and in the course of that stormy time have, 
of com-se, seen many scenes of passion, anger, and tumult ; 
hut the scene which ensued on May 8th, after Mr. Morlej'B 
motion, waa the worst thing I have ever beheld, I am a> 
lover of the British House of Commona^with all its faults^ 
and drawbacks, and weaknesses, it is to me the moat august 
assembly in the world, with the greatest history, the finert, 
traditions, the best oratory. And, verily, I could have wept 
as I saw the House that nigLt. It was not that the passion 
was greater than I have ever seen, or the noise even, or Uie 
dramatic excitement, it waa that for hours, there was nothing 
but sheer downright chaos, drivel, and anarchy. 

It began when Mr. Mellor accepted tbo motion foi^ 
_ closure. At once there arose from the Topft 

looUngrot Benches wild, angry, insulting cries of " Shame t| 
^' shame! scandalous 1 the gag! the gag!" Thiff, 
would have been all right if it had been addressed to l^Ii'. Gladr^ 
stone. Party leaders have to give and take, and in momentir 
of excitement tliey must not complain if their pohtical oppo< 
iieiits denounce them, But closure is the act of the presidin 
officer of the House, and it has been an almost unbroken ruls 
id traditioa of ParHnmenl thai ^hft yaavduig officer ( 
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'Bafeguarded against Even an approach to attack or insiilt. 
is a tradition that lias its wealt side ; but, on tlie ■whole, it 
■So accordance with that great national English characteriatio 
Bnbordination to necessary authority and the maintenance 
!^order, decency, and self-control aa the tiinity of public 
iues and personal demeanour. If Mr, Peel had been in 
lair he would have called those Tories to order ; and if 
bad persisted aa they did, he would have promptly 
led the highest among them. Mr, Chamberlain was not 
itamed to join iu those hoarse and disorderly shonta ; and 
t was in this temper that the different aides wallted slowly, 
silently, aud fi-owningly to the division lobbies. 

Tlie moment the division was over, the storm which had 
, teen stilled brolie forth again, and witli wilder fury. Lord 
. Randolph Churchill, as I have several times remarked, is not 
the man he was. I remember the time when in such a scene 
lie would have been perfectly at home ; self-res trained, vigi- 
' lant, and effective. But on this night it was nothing above 
' mere inarticulateness— hoarse and ineffective fury — an almost 

! painful exhibition. Sometimes his hsp became so strong 
that he was scarcely able to utter the words he desired to 
bring out. The Prime Minister became " The Primistber," 
) the Chief Secretary the " Cheesesecry," and all this im- 
potence was made the more manifest by thundering on 
the box with his open hand — in short, it was all inarti- 
culate, painful, perplexing emptiness, weakened and 3Jot 
■ fortified by pi-olific tuh-thunaping, A poor— sad— nay, a 
tragic business. 

Such was the youug man ; and then came the old. To 
The young ^^ "^'^ inarticulate, hoarse, stammering passion, 
manaaii M^. Gladstone opposed a speech gentle, per- 
suasive, self-possessed ; as admirable in its 
coui'tesy as in its reaon'e of gigantic strength. With the 
deadly pallor of ]iia face more remarkable. tos."a fc'SKt — "Cosa' 
white iair shining out, as it wete, rn'i^i 'O&e -^efkR-^^sSi. ■wj^ 
gestion of cairn and strong cW age — m aNcivte, ws^^ ■ 
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gentle —Mr. Gladstone utterei a few woi-da wliich'* 
all the great depths. In completely quiet, almost man 
tones, he uttered these pregnant words : " As to i 
passages in the noble lord's speech, I do not know wh^ 



he intended to intimidate me ; but if he did, I do not 4^ ^-' 



I 



he will succeed." There they are — tlieae few words 
simple, plain, even commonplace ; but whai a history — «-/ 
a character^ what a grandeur there is behind and henec 
them ! So splendid are they that even Lord Randolph 
touched to the quick, and he rises to explain. The Old M 
— suave, calm, unutterably coui-teous — hears him polite! 
and then puts the whole case of the Goyemment in a ff 
dignified, and tranquil words. 

But the House, exalted to a higher plane of feeling 
this great little speech, was soon dragged do 
dsp^B again to the arena of chaos let loose ; and, 

course, Mr. Chamberlain was the person to I 
the way to the dusty pit, Mr. Mellor had very propt 
attempted to atop the disorderly disctission of the closute --, 
but Mr. Chamherlaiu was not in the mood to respect tin ' 
authority of the chair or the traditions of the House o 
CommouH , and a,adaciously, shamelessly — with a perk' 
96 if- satisfaction painful to witness — he proceeded to yiolati 
the ruling of the chair — to trample on the order of Parha 
ment, and to flout the Chairman, And then the waters o 
the great deep were loosed. A humcane of shouts, yells 
protests arose. Member got up after member — here, there 
everywhere — always excepting the sternly silent Irish Bench 
where sate the Irish leaders. A half-dozen men were oi 
their feet — all shouting, gesticulating, speaking at the sami 
time. In short, it was utterly unlike anything ever seei 
before in the House of Commons; it brought vi\*idly bad 
to the mind the tumultuous French Convention in the day^^ 
of the French Bevolution. I 

It was almost a welcome break in this passionate anfl'l 
scarcely civihzed din that s. ^eteoiia-V anMjimtor between^ 
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: Chamberlain aud Mr. Byles for a moment inteiTnpted 

the tempest. Mr, Chamberlain, iu hia charac- 

iperBtlil. teristically genial way, had spolteii of the 

Irish members as having been " scitiared." 

'lie Irish members, habituated to insult— conscious of Mr. 

Chamberlain's object — had allowed the observation to pass 

unnoticed ; but Mr. Bjloa — ardent, sincere, an enthusiast on 

thtf Irish question — shouted out, " How much would it take 

iquare you ? " At once tbei'e rose a fierce tropical storm. 

?here were loud shouts of approval— equally loud shouts 

imanding an instant withdrawal ; members rose from every 

.rt of the House ; iu short, it was Bedlam let loose, and 

scene impossible to describe. 

was deep enough, but there was a lower depth still 

be sounded ; and again it was Mr. Chamberlain's plummet 

lat descended down to the unfathomable bottom. "I do 

t," he said to Mr. Byles, " object to the question, and I 

'ill answer it by saying that it would take a great deal 

lore than the hon. member for Shipley will ever be able 

There the words stand-in the immensity of their 

Igarity, in their unsurpassable degradation, let them lie. 

Finally, May 10th saw the first fence taken. The genial 

and gentle T, W. Eussel! proposed the removal 

*"' fi'om the BiU of the Becond Chamber— the 

Chamber specially created for the protection of the 

lyal minority. With similar and strange un scrupulousness, 

the Tories all trooped into the lobby against their own 

principles. They were accompanied by a few foolish 

Eadicala— indeed, it was the hope of detaching a sufficient 

number of Radicals to place the Government in a minority 

which produced tlie Tory apostasy from their own principles. 

There was a little uncertainty as to the result, and everybody 

expected that the Government majority would have been 

reduced to a dangerously low figure. Whaw. 'M.-^.- ^^.wiOTi,-' 

banks read out a majority ot 51- 

usual ono — tliere was & \oii.4,, 
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■• delighted Burprise from the Liberal and the Irish Benches ; 
^^L and so the first big fence in the Home Bale Bill -was easily 
^^^' taken. 

^^B By the middle of the sitting on the following day the 

^^M House of Commons stood face to face with the 

^^B cSamUBrtoin. ^''^'' ''^^"^^' Uii3er ordinary circumstaucea, the 

^^P clause would havG bees passed after a few Bpeechee 

^H — especially and definitely direcled to the words of the 

^H clause ; Mr. Chamberlain demanded the riglit on this clauBe 

^^m to discuss, not only the whole Bill with all its other clauses, 

^^k.but the past and future of the whole Home Rule struggle. 

^^B He qnoted passage after passage from speeches dehvered by 

^^rlrish members years and years ago ; in short, he entered 

upon a survey of the whole controversy, There were countless 

interruptions from the Iriah Benches ^not in the least 

because the Irish members cared for Joe's attacks, but 

because such a roundabout disoussion was altogether a 

revolutionary depai'ture from, all previous precedents ; and 

would have been held distinctly out of order by any of die 

» predecessors of Mr. Mellor in the chair. That good-natured 
and easy-going official, however, gave Mr. Chamberlain his 
head ; and so, for an hour, he poured forth a stream of clever, 
biting, but mean and ii-relevant vituperation. 
It was well that it shoald have been so ; for to this 
speech the House of Commons owes one of the 
KnaMat most remarkable and historic scenes in its long 
BpaBch. history. Every reader of Parliamentary reporta 

knows what it means to speak at eight o'clock. By that 
K I time, three out of five at least of the members of the House ' 
■■ have gone to their dinners in all quarters of London, and the 
^B, assembly is given up to the faddists and the bores, who nevec 
• ' get another opportunity of delivering themselves. Nothing, 
. therefore, could have been more nnexpected than a speech 

I from Mr. Gladstone at such an hour, and especially a speech 

which, in tbc opinion ot many, leaveR ia.v "^n^wA ^."o.'^ftivci^ _ 
Me ever did. But, indeed, it is pro\)ab\e 'Oo.a't Ifc. ti\a&a'wso« 



himseK had no notion when the aittiug began, or even a few 
minutea before be rose, that he would e&y anything very 
t is one of the peciiliajritiea of thia extraordinary 
! always surprising you. His infinite varioty, his 
resource, seem to be without any limitations. By 
llis time, you would have expected that one who had listened 
p him for nearly twenty years would imagine that ho had no 
irther oratorical worlds to conijuer, and that ho certainly 
would not have waited to his eighty -foui-th year to do some- 
thmg better than ever he had dono before. But so it was. 
In passion, in destructive sai*casm, in dramatic force, in the 
ish and resistless sweep of language, Mr. Gladstone was 
jliore potent in the dinner hour of that Thursday night than 
3 ever at any otber single moment in his almost sixty 
sars of triumphant oratory. 
Observers are divided as to his temper when he rose. 
Some onlookers, observing ilie tremeiidous foroe 
tta.'mj^ of voice and language— the broad, ample, and 
frequent gestures— tlie tremulousness that some- 
mes underlies the swell of passion — the deadly and startling 
pallor of the face — thought that he was suffering from escite- 
ment almost touching and perhaps affrighting to behold ; while 
others thought that the chief and most impressive feature of 
I this perfect tornado of triumphant eloquence, was the perfect 
aim that lay in the heart and bosom of all that storm. There 
e two things which will tell you of tlie omnipotence of an 
■orator— one is the effect of his speech on foes as well as 
friends, and the other is its effect upon himself. Both these 
evidences were present, for the Tories seemed to have been 
swept away by th9 cyclone as resistlessly as the Liberals and 
the Irish, and the Tory pieans in honour of the Old Mail 
which were to bo found in the Tory organs nest day only 
echoed the bounteous and generous recognition of hja . 
^juatchless powci-s which one heard &om Tovve^ 
^Hjtroughout the evening. Anfli a^ 'ui ■Cae ^Sesi'. ^V'^iasi 
^Ei Mr. Gladstone himself, \] 
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mimetic power on wliiob lie very rarely ventures, and which 
in anyhody but a perfect master of the House of Commoua 
might descend into bad tsBte and bad tact. I know that 
Mr. Gladstone is really triumphant when lie bnnga these 
quaUtiea into requisition. I remember the laat time he used 
them with any approach to the abundance of this occasion 
was when he was making the great speech which preceded 
his defeat in 1885 and the fall of his Goveriiuient. On that 
occasion I remember very well that the Old !Mau puckered 
up his forehead into a thousand wrinkles, turned and twisted 
that very wonderfully mobile mouth of his — with its lips ao 
full with strength and at the same time so sensitive with all 
the Celtic passion of his Highland ancestry — until sometimes 
you almost thought it a pity he had not taken to the Lyceum 
and some of the great parts in which Mr. Henry Irving baa 
made his fame. There was another occasion which dwells in 
my memory. It was on one of the nights of the debate on , 
the Coercion Rill. He was describing the promises of equal 
lawB to Ireland, with the restrictions on Irish liberty which 
were contained in the Bill, and as he described restriction he 
gradnally raised the fingers on one hand, then turned them 
Bpiral fashion until he had pointed the index finger to the 
roof — as though he were describing tlie ascent of a funambu- 
list to the top of spiral stairs. It was at once eloquent and 
grotesque, and the House cheered and cheered yet again with- 
out any distinction of pai-ty- — the friends in admiration of 
the splendid eloquence of the gesture, the foes in hearty ad- 
miration of the great and perennial spirit of the great Old Man. 
Bnt on May 11th there was a new and a bolder departure. 
Most of my readers have seen that remarkable 
little lay written by Mr. Gilbert for Miss Ander- 
in to display the range and variety of her powers — " Comedy 
l«nd Tragedy," Mr. Gladstone gave proof of powers of 
equally wide versatility ; and all at the expense of poor Joe. 
First for the Comedy. I must quote the passage of the ' 
speech to explain T?ha^^ 
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" My right hoD. friend has a bundle of qnotationa. 
Jsays he bas fortified himself. (Latigbter.) He said he had 
fortified himself against me when I said there could be no 
supremacy without the presence of Irish members in this 
House. I never asserted anything of the kind. (Cheers.) 
''* Ob,' he said, ' I have got the papers ' — (laughter)— and the 
arty opposite cheered at the expected triumph. (Laughter.) 
When Mr. Gladstone came to the words, " ' Oh,' be said, 
e got tlie papers,' " Mr. Gladstone began fumbling in 
hia pockets, just as Mr. Chamberlain had done — with that a 
of distraction and coming despair which appears on eveij- 
■ body'B face when he is anxiously seeking for an important 
nit mislaid paper i and the resemblance, heightened by jusb'. 

3 least imitation of Mr. Chamberlain's voice, was so strik- 
ing, so startling, so melodramatic, that the whole House, 
iTories and all, joined in the wild delight of laughter and 
■cheers— laughter at the comic power, delight at the splendid 
■conrage and exuberant spirit of the prancing old war-horse, 
lehghted, exhilarated, and fortified by the joy of battle and 
Pl)y the richness of bis own powers and courage. Even yet 
the comic vein was not exhausted. Mr. Chamberlain— as I 
have said — bad made copious quotations from past Irish 
speeches, and asked that tbey should be retracted. "If the' 

I work of retraction were to begin, is my right bou. friend," 
asked Mr. Gladstone, with scoi-n in every tone, "willing to 
submit himself to the same process of examination ? If the , 
■work of retraction were to begin he would have a lot to do." 
And then came the passage which has already passed into ^ 
ParUamentary history. " If "we are to stand in white s 
my right bon. friend would have to wear that oi-namental; 
garment standing in a very conspicuous position." 
And then came the other and the tragic note. Again I; 
. _ , have to quote the exact words to convey the im-s 
' prossion anil explniu the descriptio 
were in the position of one of those gentlemen — if I 
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A Stravgc Scenr. 
timea, if the iron had enteved into my soul as it had entered 



into tbeira, it would bave been impossible. I should not 
[ have been more temperate possibly than some of them under 
I those cirocmatances of the language I used, (Cheers.) " 

It was when lie uttered the words, " if the iron had 
it into my soul," that Mr. Gladstone ventured on the 
bold gesture of striking his hand against his breast^a simple, 
gesture, and not an uncommon gesture in itself— but you 
should have heard the resonant and thrilling voice— you 
should have been under the entrancing and almost bewilder- 
ing spell beneath which at this moment all the imagination 
and emotion of the House lay supine, helpless, and drugged 
— to have understood the shiver of feehng which passed 
through everybody. And so he went on — rising higher and 
higher— a deeper hai-mony in every note — a more splendid 
strength in every sentence — till you almost thonght you were 
^■1 looking at some great bird — "with the strength and splendour 
^^B of the eagle, the full-hearted and passionate melody of the 
^^F'lark — as it soared on, on its even and mell-poised wing, 
higher and higlier to the dim and blue ether of the 

Bight to the last word, there w&a the same unbroken, 
KJI passionate strength and fervour, so that when it 

HK-- J^^^"** was all ended the House gave a start as though it 
^H[' had to rouse itself fi-om some splendid vision, 

^^D' And then came Uiat rude and quick awakening which, in the 
^H world of actualities, always burats in upon the moat solemn 
^^1 and moving hom-s. At about half-past eight every evening 
^H. the Speaker or Chaii-man — ^whichever is in the chair — gets 
^^f np and goes out to tea. Before doing so the presiding officer 
HH calls upon the next speaker, and when the speaker has been 
*'' named, cries " Order, order ! " and promptly disappears into -■ 

the room where his meal ia laid. Scarcely had Mr. Glad- 
[ stone sat doira when Mr. Mellor called upon Sir ilichai-d 

^^^Temple, then cried "Order, oriBiV" Kfii^^N^wX, 'fl\*iTO. ^ 
^m^ouple of seconds after Mr. tUaAatone \i^i fcQ'tt<i\'ii^, "^w* 



iniBhed from the House. This waa immediately followed 

f the stampede of the reat of the House — for by half-past 

averybody was famished with hunger— and the Chamber 

1 left empty, silent, and dim, -with a suddenness that waa 

riling, disconcerting, and a little disillnsioning. And then 

3 that the strongest proof waa given of the eifect of the 

! Houae, I say, became empty— but not altogether. 
The Ii'ish Benches, which had become crowded as 
the great apology for L-eland was being pro- 
nounced, remained still fnU — full, but silent, 
waa something strange, weird, startling in those 
inches, full and yet silent, amid all this emptiness and 
t audible stillness ; and some of the Liberal members, 
who had left the Houae in the mad rush to dinner, quietly 
stole back to see what waa going to happen, The explana- 
tion of the mystery soon came. After he sat down, ghastly 
I, almost painfully panting after this tremendous effort, 
Mr. Gladstone tarried a little to recover himself — to say a 
V words to Mr. John Morley — to scribble a note. At last 
'he rose, and then came the moment for which those silent 
Irish Benches had been waiting. With one accord, with one 
quick and simultaneous spring, the Irish members were on 
Hltiieir feet — hats and handkerchiefs were waved ; there was 
Btbe aoggeation of tears under tlie swelling cheers. Nor were 
^^he Irish left alone. The Liberals who had slipped back 
joined in. The effectiveness of their cheers was heightened 
by the fact that they were not in their places, but standing 
on the floor. From out their cheering ranks stood the 
splendid figure — the broad shoulders, the massive head, the 
shaggy beard and hair, all the virihty and aensitivenoss that 
are found in the splendid form of Mr. Allen— manufacturer 
and workman, poet and Radical. The Old Man, splendidly . 
composed, and yet profoundly moved, lootfei 'o'lRk, s^cs 
courtlj' bow, and then -went ou^,. K-W&. Vtit«4 W -«■«* "^cb* 
^iille soene took place of -wlucb, tUa 



Deeper and Deeper. 

pSontained no mention. In her comer place in tlie galleiy 
had sat throughout this dazzling speech that heat of friends 
and trcest of wives, who has been the guardian angel of Mr. 
Gladstone's life ; and with outstretched hands and dim eyes, 
i her triumphant huahand in the corridor, where 
she had been waiting for him. 

Friday, May I2th, I may dismiss in a few words. Ab 
the closing had been refused on Thursday night, 
toepw *"'' '^^ Obstructives started again on the first clause 
on Friday afternoon— Mr. T. W. Russell leading 
He had nothing to say beyond what he had said a 
liundred times already, even in the coarse of the present 
Session ; and his speech would have passed unnoticed had it 
not been for a brisk but odious and ignoble little storm which 
he and the Tories managed to raise between them. Mr. 
Bnssell declared that he heard the phrase across the Soor, 

I" What the devil are you saying ? "' and stopped as if the 
heavens and the earth must refuse to go round on their axes 
Jwcauee of this introduction into Parliament of the negli- 
gences of private conversation. Mr. Gibbs — a very pestilent 
pnd very empty member of the yoimg army of silly obstruc- 
tives — moved that the words be taken down — an ancient 
formula not heard of for years till the present Session, when 
everything is turned to account for the purpose of occupying 
time and breaking douTi the House of Commons, and at the 
^^ flame time accused Mr. Swift McNeill of having used the 
^Kwords. Mr. McNeill indignantly denied the charge : then 
^P^r. Macartney attributed them to Mr. Sexton— another and 
^teqaally indignant denial ; and then much uproar and contra- 
dictions and apologies— the lubberly and unmannerly inter- 
ventions of Lord Cranborne as usual conspicuous — and, 
finally, the end of the storm in a teacnp. Positively loath- 

I^me — the whole business methods of the Tories to grasp tit 
everything to rouse a storm or provoke a scene ; and alto- 
fetber disheartening to those who don't wish to see the 
iouse of Commona reduced to t\ie dtwe\ ^tii ViB:\i^<i'asL& Mii. 
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* ft&archy of a French Convention. Finally, a little after six 
o'clock, the first clause of the Bill had passed, with a majority 
of 42. The House of Commons had decided that there shall 
be established in Ireland a Legislature of two Chambers. 
Then in a graceful, well-delivered, and pleasant little speech; 
Mr. Victor Cavendish opened the fight on the second clause. 
The evening was devoted to the Anti-vaccinationists — 
answered triumphantly in an admirable and unanswerable 
little speech by Sir Walter Foster — ^with as many as seventy 
men voting against vaccination. I had no idea previously 
that the proportion of lunatics in the Assembly was so 
large. 






CHAPTER Xn. 



Eene* 



■■ THE Fight. 



y of memorable impoiiance occurred during the 
weelf before the Whitsuutida holidays, but with 
Tuesday, May 30th, came the renewal of the 
great battle over Home Rule. The Old Man was 
rat to be observed. Ho looked very fresh and sunny, bat, 
ame time, had that slightly deepened pallor which he 
Mwaya baa on the first day of a Session — the result of the long 
i journey which he has gone through in coming from 
Ilis country house. Mr. Balfour was also in hia place, looking 
as though the open rivali^ of Lord Randolph Churchill 
had not much affected his spirits. Mr. Chamberlain 
nearly always looks the same. He has himself informed the 
world that he does not take exercise in any shape or form 
whatsoever, and there is never therefore, on his cheek that 
look of deep-drunk sunshine which maibs the cheeks of more 
active men. But ho was ready for the conflict, and as the 
night went on showed there was no decrease in cither the 
venom or the vehemence with which he means to fight 
against the Home Rule Bill. On the Irish Benches nearly 
every man was in his place, and the Tories had so far bene- 
fited by their bufTctings from the liinen as to make a 
braver show than they usually do in the early days after 

When the ifouee aeparaled, t\iB aMViftdt^maja i^aSft-s** 
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ami aci 0113 proposal to postpone Clause 3. There 

was nothing whatever to be urged in favonr 
once*nw« °^ such a proposal ; it was pure, unadulterated, 

shameless obstruction. But Sir Eiohaid Temple 
is not gifted with a sense of humour, and on this amendment 
he wandered and matmdered away for the better part of on 
honr. The House has yet no power to prevent a bore from 
consuming its time ; but it is free to save itself from the yoke 
of attentiou. By a sort of geueral spontaneity, everybody left 
Ilia seat ; and though hapless llr. Balfour was forced by the 
bard naeossities of his official position to remain in his place, 
nobody else was compelled to do so ; and Sir Richard 
addressed the general, void, encasing air. There was some 
more speech -making of the like kind — still to empty air — 
when suddenly and almost unexpectedly the debate waa 
allowed to collapse. At first, this was nnintelligible — for, 
BenselesB as was the amendment, it was no worse than scores 
of others which the Tories have made the pretest for eudlesa 
debates. 

However, the division revealed the secret. It is one of 

the peculiarities of this strangely interesting 
dlvirion. Session that nearly every division is a pictm'esqne 

and portentous event. With a majority so small 
as forty, the turnover of a very few votes from one side to 
the other may mean the defeat of Home Rule, the downfall 
of Gladstone and hia Govemiuent, and chaos come again. 
And these accidents are always possihlc. Death knocks at 
the door of the families of members of Parliament as of other 
people ; and often, when one of the great divisions is pending, 
the Whips have to consider the grim and painful question 
whether they can allow a mau to remain by the rack on which 
a wife hes tortured, or receive a loving mother's parting sigh. 
For some reason or other, Tuesday was a bad da.^ fe^ "Oaa 
Liberals, and there waa s, senea at 'ag\'^ aai i4.-Q\\<i-i\ti.'?.X-«SiR> 

Thufl, in the first ^visi 
)ries, inJormeOi 



E< was going on, tha majority sank to thirty-three. [This 

I was a, bad beginning, but worse, aa will be seen, remained 

I' Jxdiind. ' 

u The Committee was now on Clause 8. This ig the clause 

I which contains the hst of the subjeeta on which 

I Volmer. ^^^ Irish Legislature is not to have the right to 

I legislate — such riuestioDa aa the succession to the 

I Crown, questions of peace and war, foreign treaties, coinage, 

I .copyright, trade, etc. The list is comprehensive enough, but 

I it was not comprehensive enough for Lord Wolmer ; for he 

L had an amendment to the effect that the Irish Legislature 

I should not be allowed to pass even resolutions on these sub- 

t jeota. But even bis own amendment did not satisfy him. He 

I amended the amendment by further proposing that the Irish 

L Legislature should not be allowed even to " discuss " any of 

[ these questions. The speech in favour of these proposals 

fltarted from the point of departure common to all the 

Unionists, namely, that the Irish people were hereditary and 

irreconcilable enemies, and that the moment they had a native 

Legislature, it would immediately proceed to make alliances 

with every Power in the world which was hostile to the 

British Empire. There was France ; of course, the Irish 

Legislature would pass a resolution of sympathy with France 

e there was a war between France and England. Then 

was the United States ; what was there to prevent the 

Bjj-ish Executive from sending an envoy to the United States ? 

■And so on, through all the possibiUties and all the insanity 

ind malignity of which an Irish LegiBlatnre could be held 

^^pable. 

Mr, Gladstone on one or tvfo points was able to overthrow 
the whole case so elaborately made up. The 
'* Irish Parliament could not send represcntativea 
to a foreign Power, because they could not YOtB 
B money for such a purpose under the Bill, " Ah, but 
hterrupted the incautious 'WolmeT — " <io\ili thej 
nvoys who were unpaid*?" "TSo," 
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the Old Man, " because they had no power ttnder the Bill to 
' ftocredit ' envoys, and a foreign Power could not receive an 
envoy who was not accredited." Ail this argument — broad, 
acute, tranquil — was delivered in a voice that now and then 
waa painfully low, and sonietimea you had to strain your ears. 
But then it was worth your while to strain your ears, bo that 
yon might master all the supremacy of the art and skill and 
knowledge of the whole speech. 

For instance, he puts the ijueation to Lord Wolmer, if ha 
Berioualy means that the Irish Legislature is not to have the 
right to petition? Lord Wolmer answers that the Irish 
members will he in the Imperial Parliament. " Ah ! that's 
an argument, not an answer," says the Old Blan ; and then, 
with the spring of a tiger, he pounces on tbe hapless Wolmer 
with the question; "Is the right of petition, then, to be 
taken away in every case where there is representation ? " — a 
question which, with petitions pouring in by the thousand to 
tha House of Commons from the Ulstermen and others, a 
Unionist like Lord Wolmer finds it impossible to answer. 
And it is in connection with this point a little scene occurs 
which brings out many of the points in this remarkable 
speeeb, which I have been trying to make clear. Mr. Bryoe 
disappears from tbe House ; then he returns : Mr. Gladstone 
asks him a question ; the answer is apparently not satisfactory, 
for tUe Old Man hfts his bauds to heaven in playful exagge- 
ration of sm^prise. The House, puzzled, does not know what 
it means ; but the Old Man soon explains. Ho had sent Mr. 
Bryce to the Library to get a copy of the recent Life of Lord 
Sherbrooke— Eobert Lowe, that was — and Mr. Bryce had 
brought back the discomforting intelhgeuce that tbe book was 
not tliero. However, with such a memory as Mr. Gladstone's, 
this does not matter, for he is able to point out that an 






Pathetic Scene. 

of the moat recently published works, and hod | 
ft point bearing reference to a detail in his 

And then came the pathetic scene, in which again Mr. 
Bryce figui-ed, and wliicli once more bronght oat 
the marvellous grasp, the tenacious and inevitable 
7 of the splendid Old Man. The amend- 
t of Lord Woliner was, declared Mr. Gladstone, against 
of Parliament," and, by way of emphasizing this 
t, he wanted to have a iiuotation made from tiir Erakine 
's Book on Parliament. But the eyesight of age is weak, 
there is in the House of Commons, until the gas ia lit, 
something of the dim, religious light of a cathedral, and, 
accordingly, Mr. Gladstone had to rely ou the younger eyea 
of Mr. Bryce. The sceue which followed might be described 
out of order, for there were two members standing at the 
time. But the vast ascendancy of Mr. Gladstone over | 
i-the assembly— the profound reverence in which all, save the 
meanest, bow before his genius, character, and age — enable 
him to do thhigs not permitted to common men. In the rapt 
and serious face, in the attentive look, in the fingers' beating 
the table as word followed word in confirmation of this view 
— in the ctuious, almost weird and unnsual sight of two men 
standing side by side, Mr. Gladstone silent, Mr. Bryce speak- 
ing—there was a scene, the impressiveness, poetry, and pathos 
of which will never pass from the memory of those who saw 
it. And the House— so quick, with all its passion, and 
fractiousness, and meannesses, at grasping the significance of 
a great and solemn moment — marked its sense of the scene 
by a stillness that was almost audible — a hush that spoke 
mi 
There was just one other incident m this marvellous little 
speech which must be noted. I have remarked^ 
' that ofttimea the voice of JIv. Gladstone was so 

low, that it was with difflctilty one could heiut 
The reason ia oariouB, eais^ u Ttnv^fi&'^ae^ 
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Mr. Balfour. 

geetiirs that has only come in recent years, and that has 
a melancholy iutereEt. Often now, when he is speaMiig, 
Mr. Gladstone puts bis baud to bis right ear, as men 
do who are making a laborious effort to catch and con- 
centrate sound. Tbe cause of this ia tbat Mr. Gladstone's 
bearing has become defective, and be has to adopt this 
little stratageru to mate bis own voice audible to him- 
self. i'oTi should see the Old Han witli bis hand to his 
ear, with tbe look of gentle anxiety on bis face, to under- 
stand all this little gesture conveys ; and bow it exalts 
yonr sense of the mighty conrage of tbis great Old Man, 
wbo is able to rise thus superior to all obstacles, to all 
foes, to all weaknesses of the desh, all devices of the 
enemy, 

Mr. Balfour, I bave said more than once, does not display 
bis talents best in Opposition. In bis desu-e to 
bo effective, he strains a not very strong voice 
until it sounds almost like a shriek. I do not wish to be 
unfair to Wr. Balfour. There is, aa I have often said in 
these columns, a certain distinction in all he does, I often 
think be is wanting in that consideration and reverence for 
the mighty old gladiator whom it la his duty to oppose ; but 
for all tbis I make allowance, aa it is his duty to oppose Mr. 
Gladstone, and in doing that, he may sometimes appear 
vm intentionally iri:everent. Bnt the fact is, Mr. Balfour ia 
tbia, narrow, and does not get at the reality of things. Many 
people say he ia very inferior to Mr. Chainberlaiu ; but most 
assuredly I do not in tbe least agree with tbis opinion. To 
me tbo difference between tbe two men is the difference 
between a scholar and a coimter-jumper — I mean a counter- 
juniper of the Senate, an^^ri||ttttM|M^^^|tboiigb 
that is my opinion, I | 
Balfour contrast^ 
thia struggle of | 
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probably not be grasped by the non-Parliamentarian. Mr. 

Balfour was arguing that it was impossible to 

properly discusB tbe amendment of Lord Wolmer 

until the House knew whether or not the Irish 

members were going to be retained in the Imperial Parlia- 

^Binent. I do not know whether it was because there was 

^■something provocative in the maimer in which Mr. BaKour 

^f referred to this subject, but it had the effect of rousing the 

once vulnerable, but now admirably controlled temper, 

which baa played such a pa.rt in Mr, Gladstone's career. 

Rising with a certain deepened pallor, and with that feverish 

rash in hia voice which those who watch him know so well 

he said that the Ministry meajit to stick by the ninth olause, 

and would do their very beat to get it accepted by the House. 

I Here was a moat portentous announcement— the portentoua- 
cesa of which the careful observer could see at once, by the 
Budden stillness which fell upon the House. Whenever a 
Minister, or even a politician of small importance who is not 
A Minister, makes a statement full of portentous possibilitiea 
as to the future, the House suddenly becomes still and tense, 
and you can hear a pin drop. It ia the prompt and some- 
times almost irresistible espression of the feeling that Destiny 
is throwing the die, and that you have to watch the grim and 
fateful residt. 

And if you looked on the Treasury Bench, you could see 

nw TrtjijQjy that the feeling was not altogether comfortable. 

**^'^ij?'" ■'■'' ■"'^^ °o secret tiiat the ninth olause was the 

one which offered to the Goveniment the one 

perilous fence they had still to take — that ia to say, so far 

I as their own followers were concerned. Hitherto tbe attitude 

■of the Government was quite unknown ; and, indeed, it was 

■qnite probable that the Government themselves had not 

inally decided what their attitude should be. But when Mr. 

•Gladstone — pale, excited, and angry— jumped in with tios] 

^iburst, it seemed all at on.ee aa 11 Vae iflXafci. w& 

d of DeBtiny bad been spoken, au4 as \l ^Ctlb "Sft 



deal 



t Irsland-, of Mr. Gladstone, of this great Ministry, and of 

ilia mighty Bill, had been definitely pledged to one throw 

of the dice. Imagine one of those conteata which you find 

in the pages of TurgeniefE or Tolstoi, which perchance you 

may have seen at Monte Carlo, whicli in the last few daya 

pay have been observed at Epaom [Downs- — in which life or 

^eath, ruin or halcyon fortune, depended on one throw— and 

fjou can have some sense of all that passed through the 

imagination of the House and that made it almost audibly 

shiver when Mr. Gladstone made this slight and torse 

interruption. Mr. Morley's fiice — serious, often sombre — 

cast iu a mould and reflective of a soul inchned to the 

darker rather than the more cheerful view of life's tangled and 

unsatisfactory workings— grew black and troubled ; the other 

Ministers who were present looked — not so eloquently, but 

atill perceptibly— uncomfortaljle ; Mr. Asquitb — who had 

1 close observer— could not keep his keen anxiety from 

reaking through the mask of easy equanimity with which 

s able to clothe his readiness to meet fortune in all her 

(aoods ; in short, it was for Ministerialists one of those 

mcomfortable quarters of an hour in which hfe soema to 

incentrate all its bitterness, sorrow, and anxieties within a 

terribly brief space of time. And if you wanted to know 

further what was the fall sig:iificanco of what had taken 

place, you saw it in the open and almost indecent joy of Mr. 

I Chamberlain's face ; in the more subdued but a still unctuouB 

^^ook of Mr. Courtney ; and yon could hear it in the ehrillei; 

^Kdtch of Mr. Balfour's voice. 

^F But all the same, it was a false alarm. For if the Old 

1^ Man had tripped, lie was able to recover himself 

gjgj^ very soon. Mr. Balfour was foohsh enough to 

try and dot the " I's," and to put into Mr. 

Gladstone's mouth that whii^h his oDcuik:-. liopid ho had 

^d. For Mr- Balfour remaikm.^ tlua H'i. >.V-,-:A ^^;-^v^^ \i.-w:v 
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went oil to tlie further statement that the Old Man had now 
committed himself to staudLng or falling by the ninth 
clause " in its present shape. " This, you will see, was the 
whole crux of tho situation. If Mr. Gladstone had said 
this, then, indeed, it might go hai'd with him by-and-hye, 
for whether the Liberal party would accept the ninth clause 
in its present shape was one of tho questions yet to ba 
decided. The Old Jlaji, however his words might have been 
open to this construction, had not in reality said anything 
of the kind. And, at once, lie was prompt to see how 
necessary it was to correct this error, for he immediately 
rose to his feet to say that he had never said anything of 
the sort. What he had said was that the Government 
intended to stand by the principle that the Irish members 
were to have a place in the Imperial Parliament, which, it 
will be seen, leaves open the perilous and perplexing 
question : what fonu that representation in the Imperial 

^Parliament is to take. At once there was a heavy sigh of 
elief, and most of all on the Irish Benches. Among the 
iahry, the declaration of Mr. Gladstone had produced a, 
poment of something like panic ; the only exhibition of 
Which was a certain impatience with the attempt of Mr. 
Jalfonr to pin the Old Man down to tlie most literal inter- 
retation of his words. The panic soon passed away. It 
W&s all, I say, a false alai-m. Vulnerable though his temper 
—though there was in him still enough of the hot onrush 

' .of battle and of resistance under all the snow of advancing 
years — the great old tactician liad not forgotten his cunning. 
He at once seized the opportunity of saying ho was not 
finally committed to the ninth clause in its present shape, 
and so we once more breathed freely. 

This was the end of the important part of the debate 

Joe oomaB before the dinner hour. It is one of the pecu- 

bsfllc from liaritios of Mr. Chamberlain that no stress of 

Parliamentary situation indanaa him to seric 

interfere with his habits. Wlien fce Aqo> 
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nuButea to eight any evening of the ■week, he may bs seen 
to rise from hia place with the inevitablenesa of fate, and to 
disappear for a couple of hourB. I have seeu him do this 
even when the fortune of a moat important amendment 
to lie trembling in the balance— the one occasion on 

I'Hch I have known him to break through that rigid rule 
about to make that maiden speech 

rhich started that promising young fellow on his Parlia- 
mentary career. Coming back Hke a giant refreshed about 
ten o'clock, Mr. Chamberlain contrived to once more set 
aflame the embers of dying passion ; and he threw himself 
into the fight over Lord Wolmei-'s amendment at the 
moment when all life seemed to have gone out of it. Hia 
speech was full of cleverness — of what the Americans call 
smartness, and it had all that point, personal and party, 
which sets your fi-iends in a roar. The Tories cheered him 
yociferoualy, and point after point of brilliant and effective 
invective pleased the House— always anxious with its jaded 
appetite for a sensation. But when you had time to compare 
it with that little speech dehvered by Mr. Gladstone earlier 
in the evening— when you contrasted its fitful and gaudy 
brilliancy with the sober and broad wisdom of Mr. Gladstone's 
utterance— then, indeed, you were able to see what a gulf there 
is between the smart debater and the genuine statesman. 
At last the debate was over ; and then camo what was, 
perhaps, the most exciting and most momentous 

^^* incident of the evening. I have already spoken 

of the interest with which every division ia 
regarded. The interest in this particular division was fuUy 
jnstified when the numbers were told ; for the Government 
majority had fallen to twenty-one. At once there was a wild 
outburst of cheering from tlio Tory Benches. Some wits 
ventured on the cry, " Reaig'u ! Eesign 1 " — altogether, the 
iriea had the best quarter of an hour they have en\Q^eA 
afternoon beloie 'liva "\L\is\et 

.■B.V'*^ ^^^ 
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^Biat he could not propose tlie second reading of the Bill 
fimtil after Easter. It was all more or lees of an accident ; 
there were plenty of tilings to account for it— a reception at 
the House of a. promiuent Liberal lady, and niany other 
explanatiouB : but, all the same, it was a very ugly little 
incident ; and though Mr. Gladstone carried it off with that 
indomitable courage of his, which doesn't know what a 
confession of defeat means, oue could see that he did not 
lilte it ; and for the rest of the evening there was a visible 
gloom in the Liberal ranks. 

But May 81st brought the Derby, and with the Derby 
there came upon the Tory Benches one of those 
momeutB of temptation which the natural man 
B utterly unable to resist. The amendments followed each 
other in rapid succession ; division came on top of division ; 
and in them all the Liberals jumped back to their old 
superiority of numbers. In the earlier part of the day, 
111 when the fortunes of Isinglass were still undetermined, the 
■ ^majorities were enormous ; and though there was a certain 
Ir^faUing off when sporting gentlemen began to get hack from 
the dusty Downs, the average was well kept up ; and it was 
with a distinct rise in the temperature of Liberal hopes and 
confidence that this stage was reached. On the following 
day the lowness of the voice in the Old Man was a little 
more perceptible, and when it got to midnight, he seemed 
painfally fagged and exhausted. It was, perhaps, because 
he was in that mood that he made some concessions to the 
Unionists, which have been somewhat resented. But as 
these concessions, according to Mr. Gladstone himself, only 
carried out what the Government had intended from the 
first, these things may be passed. They had reference chiefly 
to prohibition of raising in Ii-eland anything like a military 
force— even in the shape of a mUitia or volunteer force. On 
June 2nd, there was one of those transformations in which 
ilie Old Man is constantly Buupxiaing friends and foes. He 
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and the voice roas to its old strength and resonance. It 
was dnriug that afternoon that there was a Blight indication 
for the first time throughont the progress of the whole Bill 
of any dissatisfaction on the part of the Irish membors, 
Mr. Byrne— one of the Unionist gang of 1 a wj'era— proposed 
a ridiculous amendment, the efi'ect of which would have 
been that the Irish Legislature would not have had the right 
to give a license for a fowling-piece, or to ann their police 
to meet a rising of the Orangemen. 

It was then that Mr. Sexton intervened with a. word of 
warning against s^ich a restriction. In burning 
though carefully restrained language, Mr. Sexton 
replied to a taunt of Mr. Chamberlain at the 
silence of the Irish members. Their silence, said Mr. Sexton, 
■SraB dne to their knowledge that Mr. Chamberlain and his 
mfederates had entered into a conspiracy to destroy the 
iwer of the House of Commons, and to defeat the mandate 
"of the nation by obstructing a Bill they could not otherwise 
defeat. Spoken with great fire — with spleiidid choice of 
language— with biting sarcasm, of which he is a master — the . 
speech was an event. Mr. Gladstone promptly recognized 
its spirit; thanked the Irish members for their consideration; 
and then declared, amid a great sniff from Joe's upturned 
nose, that if the Irish members desired to express their 
opinions on any amendment, he and his coUeagueB would 
wait before expressing their own views. There seemed to be 
a slight hope among the Tories and the ever-venomous Joe 
"that this meant a rift in the lute between the Irish members 
and the Government ; but they were woefully disappointed 
especially when the amendment was indignantly rejected 
ly the llouse. 

It is the outspoken, rather than the loudly uttered, that ia ■ 

often the important thuig in a House of Com' 
^^'DsUy JJJ0JJ3 discussion. This was the ca.ati ■^i.'Oo. '^^^a 
curious little debate ■s(\i\'iV "^Vi. Oi'^^-aJofe^w' 
'tiated on June 6tb, The Daily N^csVai'SKW^*^^'^*'^ 



tide daacribing the manner in wliioh the Tories hai 

Routed at — hooted — interrupted — Mr. Gladstone on the 

Smrsday night previous. It may at once be asked why Mr. 

Bliamberlain should have thought it necessary to notice the 

■tiele. He boasted that he was not in the habit of noticing 

what appeared against him in the newspapers — which ia not 

trne to a certain extent, or at least is not generally so 

thought, for it is understood that no man reads more care- 

fidly the extracts sent to him by those press-cntting agencies 

which have added either a new luxury or a new terror to 

pubhc life. But Mr. Ohamberlain's action had many roots. 

irst, like many others, very free in their comments and 

Bttacks, he is almost childishly sensitiTe. Watch him in the 

Souse of Commons when an attack is being made upon him 

Irbich he does not like, and the fierce and domineering 

mper reveals itself in the fidgety movement, the darkened 

, the deeper pallor on the white- complexion ed &oe. 

1 he was a Cabinet Minister he could never, or rarely, 

e got to remain in the House of Commons during the whole 

e evening ; and one of the chief reasons, I have heard, 

Bke gave for thus absentin" himself was that he could not 

tand the talk from the opposite side— it made him so angry. 

Bat there were other and more immediate reasons for his 

anger with the Daily Neies. Joe was conscious of 

the growth of two feelings — either of which waa 

toy perilous to him. First, he began uneasily to feel that the 

"country — watching the struggle between him and the Old 

Man — was getting a httle disgusted at the business ; and saw 

in it a want of that chivalry and fair play which it desires to 

see even in the fiercest political controversy. This was not a 

pleasant sentiment to have growing up against one ; and Joe 

felt that it has serious perUa to his future political position. 

And, secondly, he was conscious that the majority of the 

House of Commons was growing very restive under the 

desperate obstruction of which he had made himself tha 

■ champion, and that this feeling might soon become strong 
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_ loagh to cany Mr. Gladstone and the Miniatera off their 
feet, and compel di-aetio moasiires wliich liad hitherto been 
steadily refrained from. This would not suit the hook of 
Joe at all, whose object it was to keep the struggle going as 
long as he possibly could manage it, careless of the traditions 
of Pailiament, of the dignity and decency of the House of 
Commons, of the life and strength of Mr. Gladstone, of 
eycrytUiiig except his own greedy desire for personal revenge 
td triumph. 
This was what lay behind the plansible and honeyed 

words in which Mr. Chamberlain attacked the 
Btonea article in the Dnity News. And here a cnriouB 

ffouueaeag. jigjculty arose which rather helped Joe, and 
almost enabled liim to score a great triumph. Everybody 
knows that between the temper of Mr. Gladstone and that of 
hia friends and supporters there is an impassable gulf. That 
mastery of a vulnerable temper, which accounted for many of 
the troubles of hia earlier political career, which he himself 
has acknowledged in many a pathetic passage in his corres- 
pondence — that mastery of the vulnerable temper is noW so 
complete that the Old Man glides through scenes of insult and 
passes over what the humblest membei' of the House would 
often find it hard to endure. There is something indeed 
Bti-ange, wistful, almost uncanny, in the unbreakable gentle- 
ness of that white figure, with the ivory complexion, 
the scant white hair, the large white collar and broad white 
shirt-front — there is something ■which becomes almost an 
obsession to the observer in watching the figure with its 
strangely tranquil and gentle expression in the heat and 
centre of all this fierce Parhamentary battle. 

And what makes it all the more pecuhar is that this 

strange gentleness does not go side by side with 
Mw""*"^" '^'•'^"^ °^ interest hi the struggle. On Uw contrary, 

all those around him imd near him declare that 
never has Mr. Gladstone been """■ "* than 

le ha3 been on this H' 1 
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he enjoys it all, I saw a curious instance of tliifl 

Fintenaity of hia interest about that time. Having a word to 

[say to one of tlio Ministers, I was seated for a moment on 

lihe Treasury Bench just bosido the Chairman — Mr, Mellor. 

Mr. Gladstone had gone out for a few minutea. Sir William 

Harcourt was in charge of the Bill, and he was replying tO' 

some argument of the Unionists opposite. Sir William 

Harcourt has an excellent method of dealing with fatile and. 

dishonest amendments. Ho declines to argue them in dettuL' 

With that rich humour of which the public know less than 

his friends and intimates, Sir William airly dismisses the 

! whole business, and with a laugh brings down shivering to 

l.^the ground a whole fabric of laboriously constructed 

Well, Sir WUliam was in the middle of a 

I in which ho was speaking of the absurd sospioioo. 

J'of the Irish people which was entertained by the Tories — 

md Mr. Gladstone, entering &om behind the Speaker's cbaEr 

t'fii that very moment, just caught that one phrase. It was 

■ 'Impossible for him to hear more than that one word " sns- 

* picion " ; but at that word he pricked up hia cars, and while 

he was still walking to his place — before he had seated him^ 

self — " Hear, hear," he cried. His eagerness would not let 

him wait till he had taken his seat. Hia absolute absorptioti 

, in the Bill before the House was so complete that, as be 

[walked to his seat, you could see the rapt and concentrated 

Flook, which showed that, eTen during the few minutes he had 

been away, the brain had never left for one second its 

absorbing theme. 

But — as I have indicated — this complete subjugation of 
temper which Mr. Gladstone has achieved, has 
lattoue of its disadvantages when such a conflict is provoked 
^*' as that with Mr. Chamberlain on the article in 
the Daihj Nem. Mr. Gladstone himself spoke of the con- 
solations of old age ; there ia one consolation he did not 
mention. Hia absorption in the Bill and the slight Aeal* 
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the rode noises and intermptlona by which he is often 

assailed from the Tory Benches. Moreover, the native 

chivalry of his diapoaition, tha curious simplicity which has 

remained his central characteristic, in spite of all the 

experiences of the baser aide of human nature which must 

^Khave been crowded into all that half a century of official and 

^■Parhamentary life— that unwillingness to see anything but 

^Bteplorable error in his most rancorous, meanest, and moat 

^^nalignant opponent — all these things make it difBcalt for him 

to understand the ugly realities whose serpent heads show 

themselves plainly to almost every other eye but his. 

There ia a dispute among the authorities as to the inci- 
dents of that Thursday night — some, even among 
those friendly to the Prime Minister, declaring 
that there was nothing unusual in the interruptions of that 
-night. My own recollection ia clear that there was a great 
^ deal of noise, and that it was so bad that Mr. Chamberlain 
tried to explain it away, and was careful to absolve himsGlf 
and his friends from all responsibility for it. In the general 
body of the Liberal party there ia no doubt whatsoever 
about that busineaa. Liberal after Liberal came up to 
mo afterwai^ds, ia allusion to a few remarks I felt it 
my duty to make, to declare their entire agreement with 
the view I had put forward — that the description of the 
Daily News, though consciously and obviously written 
in the vein of parody, was a fair and just description 
I of what had taken place. Sir Henry Eoscoe is not an 
excitable politician, though no man holds to the Liberal 
' faith more fii'mly. He was met on the following Snn- 
i day by a friend, and when aslted how he viewed the situa- 
tion, declared that he was rather "low!"' Why? he was 
Because his heart was saddened and enraged by tlie 
treatment of the splendid Old Man by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Tories. To a leading Liberal Minister, two Tories pri- 
;ely declared ( i dis?ii%t -«\*ii. ^ 




Ireland — should not have the right to aettle the procedur 
the Irish criminal courts. Another gentleman proposed i 
all cases referring to criminal conspiracy should be let 
the Imperial Government and Parliament. The meanin 
all this was that the UniomBts wanted to draw a ring fi 
around tlie Orangemen of Ulster, who had been thi-eatei 
rebelhon. First, by one set of amendments the 1 
Government was not to have a police able to put them d( 
and then the Irish courts were not to be able to coi 
them when they broke the law. 

On June 9th the Unionists were on another line. ' 
professed to think that if the Irish Legish 
^houra of T^erg not compelled to do so they would not 
vent overwork and long hours. This led fe 
proposal that all legislation on hours of labour shoul 
taken out of the hands of the Irish Parliament. Mr. C 
berlain argued this with liia tongue in his cheek— profe. 
to dread the unequal competition in which poor En^ 
would be placed if wealthy Ireland were allowed to con 
unfairly by longer hours. He urged this in a speech dir. 
to every absurd prejudice and alarm which the ignora 
the timid could feel—altogether made a most unworthy 
tribution. John Bums— breezy, outspoken— not friend 
all things done by the Liberals in the past, but firm ii 
Home Rule faith — went for Mr, Chamberlain in good, ho 
sledge-hammer, and workmanlike fashion. The membe 
Battersea even dated to blaspheme Birmingham — the M 
of the industrial world — for its notoriously bad recor 
industrial matters— an attack which Joe seemed in no wi 
relish. And all the time the Old Man — with his hand ti 
ear, and sitting on the very end of the Treasury Bench, s 
to be nearer the speaker — listened attentively, sympatb 
ally, occasionally uttering that fine leonine cheer of his 
was on this amendment that the Ministerial majority 
owing to various accidents, to SO, and the Tories chc 
.ibemeelves into a happy contVVUon oiwa^fet a.fe'H min 
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ktention. After this, thero seemed no more to be eaid ; 
tlie battle waa not yet over. The Tories had b 
both by the Daib/ Neics and by a epeech in the House with 
want of courtesy to Mr. Gladstone. Nobotty knew better thaa 
Mr. Balfour how much ground there was for such a charge ; 
for often in the course of the present Session — with a dark 
frown on his face, with an almost violent gesture — he has 
called on his unruly followers behind him to conduct them- 
selves. The effect of what had taken place was to extort from 
Mr. Balfour a tribute to the universal respect in which the 
Prime Minister was held— a tribute which the splendid Old 
Man acknowledged by a low bow ; and, in short, the Tories 
had to bind themseivea over to keep the peace by their pro- 
fessions of a chivalrous desire to respect the person and the 
feelings of the great Prime Minister, And thus it was 
that it ended for the moment in a drawn battle — Mr. 
Chamberiain having to withdraw hi3 motion, and I my 



But in the meantime tha progress with the Bill was 
terribly slow. We were now on the second week 
progreBB, with the third clause. Amendments were dis- 
posed of one night only to find that the next day 
the number of amendments, instead of being diminished, had 
been increased. It would be a sheer waste of time and 
space to go into detail about tliese amendments. The third 
clause is the clause which deals with the questions tliat are 
' to be excluded from the Irish Parliament. The list ia 
swfBoieutly long— peace and war- — the Crown— the Loi-d- 
Lieutenancy — trade and commerce— the coinage and the 
currency — copyright and navigation — treason aud treason 
felony. But even this list was not sufficiently long for the 
Uniouiats. They propose to increase this list of exemptions 
until, if they succeeded, the Irish Legislature would have to 
shut up shop for want of hi) Iji jltlllr ito. aMig i^^ ^^- 
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I Ireland— flhould not have the right to settle the procedure in 

Lthe Irish criminal courts. Another gentleman proposed that 

■all cases referring to oriminaJ conspiracy should be left to 

tths Imperial Government and Parliament. The meaning of 

all this was that the Unionists wanted to draw a ring fence 

around the Orangemen of Ulster, who had been threatening 

rehellion. First, by one set of amendments the Irish 

i Government was not to have a police able to put them down, 
and then the Irish ooiirts were not to be able to conviot 
{hem when they broke the law. 
On June 9th the Unionists were on another line. They 
professed to think that if the Irish Legislatm-e 
^ noon or were not compelled to do so they -would not pre- 
vent overwork and long hours. Thia led to the 
proposal that all legislation on hours of labour should be 
taken out of the hands of the Irish Parliament. Mr. Cham- 
berlain argued this with his tongue in his cheek— professing 
to dread the unequal competition in which poor England 
would bo placed if wealthy Ireland were allowed to compete 
nnfairly by longer hoiu-B, He urged this in a speech directed 
to every absurd prejudice and alarm which the ignorant or 
the timid could feel — altogether made a most unworthy con- 
tribution. John Burns — breezy, outspolien— not friendly to 
all things done by the Liberals in the past, but firm in his 
Home Rule faith — went for Mr. Chamberlain in good, honest, 
sledge-hammer, and workmanlike fashion. The member for 

Katteraea even dared to blaspheme Birmingham— the Mecca j 
the industrial world — for its notoriously bad record in 
dustrial mutters- an attack which Joe seemed in no way to 
relish. And all the time the Old Man — with his hand to his 
ear, and sitting on the very end of the Treasury Bench, so as 
to be nearer the speaker — listened attentively, sympathetic- 
ally, occasionally uttering that fine leonine cheer of his. It 
was on this amendment that the Ministerial majority fell, I 
owing to Y&vioaa accidenta, lo 50, a.ii4 xVa lo-nei Oat^tfttsA * 
WtanBelveB into a happy condUiou oi ic.to4 Iot b. ^-fl -niiffioSfti*, 
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Towards the end of the sitting there was a certain feverish- 
TheguiUo- ^^^^ ^^ expectation. Dr. McGregor, a Scotch 

tine— but Highland member, had announced that at half- 
notyet. 

past six he would move the closure of the third 

clause — on which we had now been working for a fortnight. 

But Mr. Mellor refused to put such a drastic proposal on the 

suggestion of a private member. There was, however, a 

very plain intimation that if a Minister were to make such 

a proposal it might be considered differently ; all of which 

meant that we were approaching — slowly, patiently, forbear- 

ingly — but still approaching the moment when drastic steps 

would be taken to accelerate progress. 







) reaignation of Mr. Sexton, early iu June, seemed to 
point to one of those disaatrous splits in the Irish 
ranlis which have always come at the wrong 
Bmoment to spoil the chances of the Ii'ish cause. There were 
Imany whoso memorioa were brought back by the event to 
* that trying and strange time when Mr. Parneli fought his 
desperate battle for the contiunanct! of hia leadership. But 
then there were many modifications of the position, and the 
chief of these was the much greater tranquillity with which 
the affair was regarded ; and the general faith that the Irish 
members wonld be wise enough to settle their differences 
Batiafactorily. Still there were some very ugly moments. 
Nothing could be more galling, for instance, to those who 
had charge of the Home Rule Bill, than to look 
Htb oppor- across at the Irish Benches and see a vast and 
tnnlty, achiug void in the places where the representa- 

tives of the people mainly concerned are accustomed to sit. 
The Tories were not slow to utilise the moment ; and if things 
had been different — if the Uomc Rule cause had not got so 
far — they would probably ha,ye been able to stop progress 
with the measure altogether. But fortunately the Home 
^ Eule Bill was in committee — and whether men like it or not, 
9 impossible for them to avoid something like busineaa 
KUBsioa when a Bill ia in commitee. "SV^a \a 'iiei ^\siasA, 
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under disciisBiou ; there are the ameodmetitiB to it, wliioh 
stand ou the paper ; tbe clause and the amendments have to 
be spoken to ; aud it is impossible, within the limits of a 
discussion so defined, to introduce a subject ao extraneous as 
a domestic difficulty in the Irish ranks. But, at the same 
time, tlio oppoi-tuuitj was too tempting to he altogether 
passed without notice. Sir John Luhbock has lak&n a pro- 
minent part at times in opposing the Home Rule Bill. Sir 
John is a most estimable man, has written some very enter- 
taining books, and in the City has appropriate rank as both 
an erudite and a rich banker. But he does not abine in the 
House of Commons. His voice is thin and feeble, and hia 
arguments, somehow or other, always appear wire-drawn. 
And then the House of Commons is a place, above all others, 
where physical qualities go largely towards making suceeas 
or failure. A robustious voice and manner are the very flrat 
essentials of Parliamentary success ; and no man who is not 
gifted with these things has really much right to try Parlia- 
mentary life. However, Sir John Lubbock was not strong 
enough to withstand the temptation of making capital out of 
Irish misfortunes ; and he pointed to the Irish Benches, with 
their yawning emptiness, as a proof that the Irish members 
took no mterest whatsoever in the Home Eule Bill. 

Meantime, in the House itaeK the Home Eule Bill was 
crawling slowly along. The Unionists were at 
objeetloug their sinister work of delaying its progress by all 
to divorce. ]tindfl of absurd and irrelevant amendments. For 
instance, one Unionist wished to restrict the Irish Legislature 
OB to the law of marriage and divorce. Mr, Gladstone has 
over and over again pointed out that, as the Irish have one 
way of looking at these things, and tiie English another, it 
would be absurd not to allow the Irish Legislature to settle 
such a matter in accoi-dauce with Irish feeling. Curiously 
enough, the Unionists did not receive much encouragement 
on this point from the Irish branch at ^\i(i (iGfewt* o'^. ''Xssais. 
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ihe part of his co- religionists that the Irish Protestanta heA 
learly as much ohjection to divorce as the Irish Catholica ; 
., so far as that part of the ameui^meut was coucerued, he 
i no desire to see it pressed. What he apprehended was a 
the law for the purpose of prejudicing mixed 
I marriages— marriages between Catholics and Proteetajitg. 
Mr, Gladstone, it is well known, on the question of divoroa 
IB a very sound and very strong Conservative. The sturdy 
. figbt he made against divorce stil! lives in Parliamentary 
■ ilistory, and has often heen hrought up — sometimes in justifi- 
^oation of equally Btubborn fights— agaiust him. It is one of 
e points on which he does not seem to have much modified 
} his opinions, in spite of tlie advance of time, and all that haa 
a place in the long stretch of years between now and the 
V-^y when an unbelieving and pagan minister like Lord 
I Palmeratoa enabled men and women to get rid of adulterons 
I Spouses. But Wr. Gladstone declined to be drawn. 

On June 13th, Mr. Bartl&y proposed an amendment to a 

restriction in the Bill with regard to the establiah- 

[ SS^'*'^''' ment and endowment of any church. By the 

Bill — as is pretty well known — the Irish Parlia- 

f "Snent are forbidden to confer on any church the privilege of 

1 Btate establishment and State endowment. To this restriction 

DO Irish member has ever raised the least objection. It waa 

reserved for Mr. Bartley^oiie of the most vehement opponents 

of Irish nationality and an Irish Parliament— to declare 

that such a restriction would make the Parhanient unworthy 

of the acceptance of a nation of freemen, and to propose 

that aecorduigly it should be removed. Tlie position, then, 

in which the Irish opponents of the Bill were placed, waa 

this — that while denouncing the supremacy and eucroach- 

a of the Catholic Church as one of the main objections 

against the Bill, they proposed that the Irish Parliament 

■ fihould have the right to establish and endow that very 

Church. Mr. Balfour perceived^under the light thus borne 

a upon him — ^that this was not an amendment which the 
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pry party coiild safely support ; and he accordingly advised 

Bartley to withdraw it. Mr, Gladstone made a fsw 

"Boomful observatious ; and, without a division, tha proposal 

WflB huddled out of sight. It was almost a pity. It would 

I been such an iustructi^'e spectacle to see the whole 

9!ory party voting that the Catholic Church in Ireland 

Ibonld have tlie right to be endowed and estabUshed ; and 

me of the Irish members fell this so much, that they were 

Bry much inclined to force tLe Tories to a division. But 

3iey let Ihe incident pass. 

le of the curious things about Parliamentary hfe 
~ Thfl triumph '° England, that the smallest detail of personal 
of UiB tweed Jiabit attracts the all- searching gaze of the entire 
world. Let a man change the shape of hia hat, 
the colour of hia clothes, the style even of his atockinga, 
and the world knows it all before almost he ia himself con- 
Boioua of the change. And then, though the House of 
Commons consista for the most part of men well advanced 
in middle life — men who have made their pile in counting- 
house or shop, before devoting themselves to a Parliamentary 
career — it is also a House where wealth and fashion are very 
lai^ely represented. It is often a very welklroased body ; 
and. in this House of Commons, in particular, there is a very 
large proportion of well-tailored and well-groomed young 
men — especially, of course, on the Tory side. The conse- 
quence is, that yon are able to trace the transformations of 
fashion, the processions of the seasons, the variety of appro- 
priate garbs which social and other engagements impose, as 
• accurately in the House of Commons as In Kotten Eow. 

The ordinary tendency of the Parliamoutary man ia 
towards the sombre black, and the solemnity of 
?"* the long-tailed fi-ock-coat. There have been times 
when if a member of Parliament did venture to 
r the House of Commons in a coat prematurely ending 
I the short tails of the morning coat, or in the tail- 
Jled np to the 81 
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chair and as SBverel/ reprimanded as though he had com- 
mitted the moat atrocioua offence — in tlioee far-off daya — 
of wearing a pot-hat. But in these democratic times one 
can do anything i and low-crowned hats, sack-coats, home- 
spun Irish tweeds, affright and shock tiie old aristooratie 
Parhamentary uje. When summer approaches, the whole 
aspect of the House changes. The sombre black is j 
entirely doffed ; and you look on an assembly as different in 
its outward appearance from its antecedent state as the 
yellow-winged butterily is from the grim grub. Indeed) 
members of Parliament seem to take a delight in anticipating 
the change of dress which tlie change of season imposes. 
There ore members of the House of Commons who can 
claim to wear the very fii-st white hat of the season. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson has a sombre creed and a Bacchanahan 
spirit ; and, accordingly, the very first time a mere stray . 
gleam of sunshine streaks the wintry gloom Sir Wilfiid weara 
an audaciously white hat. 

Mr. Gladstone ia a curioua mixture of splendour and care- 
Mr aiaa- lessueaa. He nearly always wears a small, 
Btoue'B raju- narrow black tic, which brings into greater rehef 
the Alpine heif^hts and the measureless width of 
his big shirt- collars, and the broad expanse of his shirt-front. 
But this tie — though it marks a pleasant and becommg indi- 
viduahty of dress^oses half its effect by nearly always 
getting out of its place ; when night is advanced, the knot ii 
always about half across Mr, Gladstone's neck. On the other 
hand, he is nearly always very carefully dressed ; his black 
frock-coat — a hctle ancient in make, and always of the smooth 
bhick, which has given way with younger men to the diagonals ■ 
. — is a well-known feature of every great debate, and adds 
I grace to hia appearance and delivery, When s 
I however, ho bursts into an almost dazzling glory of white 
waistcoats, grey cashmere coats, and hats of ere amy -yellow 
whiteness, ethereal and almost aggressively summery, Tha 
youuger men are not slow to follow ao excellent an esampltu 
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-tliougli genQrally there is the teadeucy to the dark grey, 
a compromise between the black of winter and the 
white tweed which the man in the sti-eet ia wont to 
, Sir Charles Russell — wlio, returning from Paris on the 
10 day as Mr, Seston, received a very warm welcome - ia 
also a, child of his age in his clothes. Time waa when a great 
legal luminary — especially if he were on the bench— was 
supposed to bo violating every canon of good taste if he did not 
wear garments which might be described as a ci-oss between 
the garb of a bishop, an undertaker, and a hangman. The 
judge on the bench, in fact, was always supposed to be putting 
on the black cap figuratively, and, therefore, waa obliged to 
bear with him the outward sign of his damnable trade. The 
late Lord Cairns was the first to break through this tradition, 
and affect the style of the prosperous stockbroker, Sk 
Charlea Eusaell is different, for he dresses in thorough taste ; 
but when one saw him in t]io House of Commons in a grey 
Buit and a deep-cut waistcoat, one might have taken him for 
a' gentleman squire with a taste for study, varied by an 
occasional visit to Newmarket. 

All these obaervationa have been suggested by the porten- 
tous fact that on June 15th Mr. John Morley 
' BdVuir" startled the world of Parhament by appearing in 
rery neat, a very well cut, and a very light 
'eed suit. If Mr. Morley figures in many Tory imagina- 
a aa a modem St. Just, longing for the music of the 
.otine and the daily splash of Tory and orthodox blood, it 
is much more due to his clothes than to his writings ; for 
ordinarily he is dressed after tJie fashion which one can well 
suppose reigned in the days wlien the men of the Terror were 
inaugurating a reign of universal love, brotherhood, and peace 
through the naiTow opening between the upper and the lower 
knife of the guillotine. His coat ia blue ; so is his waistcoat ; 
and his nether garments are of a severe drab brown. It is 
impossible to imagine that any man who assumes such 
LOnte could be otherwise than a severe and n 
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lotxinaire, ansioas for his neighbouTB' blood. The genial 
with which the House of Commons has become familiar 
.B invalidated the Tory estimate of Mr. Morley, but it was 
lat memorable Thursday that completed the transformation 
judgment. No man could be a lover of the guillotine who 
Could wear so airy, so gay, and, above all, so juvenUe and 
well-cut a suit of clothes. Mr. Morley himself was ovot- 
whelmed with the amount of attention which his new suit 
.^ttraclecl. He, poor man, did not see the portentous political 
ificanco of the transaction, and almost sank nnder the 
inltitnde and variety of congratulations which he received 
watchful friends. He has done many great and suc- 
cessful things in the course of hia brilliant career — but he 
never achieved a triumph so complete and so prompt as he 
did when he put on his light tweed suit, and steered under its 
illuminating rays the Home Bule Bill through the rocks and 
shoals, the eddies and the cross-cuiTents of the House of 
Commons. 

W On the following afternoon there was another scene in 
V which clothes had their shai'e. At about three 

taw cia'^ux o'l^lo'^lt there entered the House together two 
slight, alert figures — in both cases a little above 
the middle height, and both clothed in a suit of clothes the 
exact countei'part of each other in make, shape, and colour. 
There was a dominant and almost monotonous grey in their 
appearance ; but there was little of grey in their looks, 
.When at once there burst from the Tory and Unioniata 
inches a loud, wild, prolonged huzzah, it was seen that this 
latrical Ut^le entrance at one and the same time of Joe and 
S&. Balfour, was their method of accentuating the Tory 
triumph in Linhthgow. The two gentJomeii seen entering 
together separated as they walked up the floor — the Tory 
going to his place on the front Opposition Bench, tha 
Unionist to his comer seat on the Liberal side. It was a 
very skilfully arranged bit of business, though there were 
uritioa who tbonght ite bistricULic element a little out of 
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a. the Bombre and solemn realities of public life, and a, great 
lational oontroversy. In th.e midat of it all I looked at 
Mr. Gladatone. * It ia in sneh moments that you are able to 
get a glimpse into all the great depths of this extraordinary 
nature. And I have written more than once in these columns 
that the greatest of all his characteristics is composure. 
This mighty, restless, fiery fighter against wrong — this 
stalwart and unconquerable -wrestler for right, this Titan 
B'— I might even say this Don Quixote — who has gone out with 
B^ear and sword to assault the most strongly-entrenched 
Beitadela of human wrongs — who has faced a world in arms — 
(his man bas, after all, at the centre of his existence, and in 
the depths of his nature, a gospel which sustains him in the 
hours of defeat and gloom, and makes him one of the most 
reatlesB of combatants, and the most tranquil. 

Devotional, almost pietistic, introspective, accustomed, I 
Tie Brand ^^^^ ^° doubt, from that early training of 
oid^ilD- domestic piety and sacerdotal surroundings, to 
see all this gay, vast phantasmagoria of life the 
antechamber to a greater, more enduring, and better world 
beyond those voices, Mr. Gladatone — at least that ia mj read- 
ing of hie character — looks at everything in human existence 
with the power of self- detachment from its garish moments and 
its tranaient interests. Behind this constant warfare, under- 
neath all this public passion and sweeping resolves, there is a 
nether and unseen world of thought, emotion, hope, and in 
that world there is ever calm. It is a tabernacle iu his soul 
where only holy thoughts may enter. Outside its impene- 
trable and echoless walls are left behind the shouts of faction, 
the noise of battle, the rise and fall of the good and ever-en- 
dnring fight between wrong and right. Within that tabernacle 
Mr. Gladstone has the power of withdrawing himself at will, 
just as in the Agora of Athens, and on the last great day when 
he diHCouracd on immortality, and drank the mortal hemlock, 
Socrates could withfli'aw himself, and listen to the inner 
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ibstracted, resigned and composed look of Mr. Gladstone at 
■Q laoment when his triumphant enemies, in their summer 
garb, with theii- smiling faces, aud strutting wallc, entered the 
House of Commons. If you wanted to see at once the con- 
trast, not only of the temper of the hour, but the still greater 
and more momontona contrast of temperaments, you had 
only to look from the face of Mr. Gladstone to that of Mr. 
Chamberlain. TLe contrast of their years— the deeper con- 
trast of their natures — above all, the profounder contrast of 
their worlds of thought, training and environment— all were 
brought out. In that perky, retrousse -nosed, self- complacent, 
confidently smiling man you saw all the flippancy— so-called 
realism — the petty commercialism of the end of the middle 
of tlie nineteenth century. The mysticism, the poetry, the 
'rich devotion, the lofty and large ideals of the beginning of 
century— of the time that remembered BjTon and pro- 
ad Newman— all these things were to be seen in the rapt 
look of that nolile, heautiful and rofiuod face on the Treasury 
Bench. And yet there was something more. The brilliant 
l%ht of the early days of our century has become dim and 
cold in those hearts and minds which have not had the power 
to grow and expand with theic ages. But with that splendid 
sanity of body as well as mind which belongs to him, Mr, 
Gladstone is the creature of the ending of the nineteenth aa 
of the beginning of the twentieth century. Like the man of 
Arctic ciimes, he stands almost at the same moment in tfae 
Bunset of one groat century and the heralding light of the 
sunrise of nuother. 




Thkkb is a striking description in one of Mr. EudjardJ 

ling's stories of a niglit in on Indian dty when 
the dog star rages. Luridly, but Tigorously, the 
antbor brings liome to you the odious discomfort, 
the awful suffering, and, finally, the morose auger and almost 
homicidal fury, which the sweltering hght produces in the 

Ifraking soldiers. This would have been something like the ', 
temper of the House of Commons on June ISth, if that I 
Iftssembly had not recently discovered methods of sa^-ing its I 
itemper and pleasantly spending its vacant hours. For the 1 
l^og star — raging, merciless, sweltering — ruled everywhere 
fwithin Westminster Palace. On the floor of the House itself, 
men sweltered and mopped their foreheads ; in even the i 
recesses of the still library they groaned aloud ; then down i 
on the Terrace, and with the river sweeping by, there waa i 

*iiot a particle of ah' ; and the heat of all the day had made I 
BVen the stony fioor of that beautiful walk almost like the J 
^es of a red-hot oven. In short, it was a day n'lien one | 
felt one's own poor tenement of clay a misery, a nuisance, ' 
and a hnrden ; and the mind, morose, black, unil despondent, | 
had distracting visions of distant mirages by the seashore or I 
^, under green trees. It was natural, under such cii-cnmstances, \ 
^■jthat everybody who could should desert the House of Com- J 
^^Muons. And this sudden desertion of the House will bej 
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Kl'ways lemembered as one of the many peculiarities of the 
nknnus Mirabills through which we are passiug. It has not 
been unusual for some years for niembora to take a turn on 
the Terrace now and then. I have paced its floor at every 
hour of the night and the day — from the still midnight to 
the dehghtfnl moments before breaking day ; and I still 
remember the beautiful summery morning when, after a hard 
night's fight, an Irish member rushed down to the Terra4ie 
to tell Mr. Sexton and myself that wo were just being sus- 
pended — an operation not yet grown customary. But this 
Seseion the majority of the House of Commons is always on the 
I ITerrace; and woman — ^that slenth-hound of every new pleasura 
a discovered this great fact, and utilised it accordingly. 
The afternoon tea — the strawberries and cream which 
make a coolness and dehght in the midst of the 
raging day— has been erected by woman into one 
of London's daily social events ; and though the 
^liovelist has not discovered the fact up to this moment^Mr. 
McCarthy has made a very prstty love scene on the Terrace, 
but it is at the witching hour of night — though this discovery 
has yet to come, the respite is brief, and in a short time we 
shall have the hero and the heroine passing through all the 
agonies of three-volume suffering, to the accompaniment of 

tthe division bell and the small tea-table of the Terrace. But 
^ougb woman has mauy slaves she has her watchful 
pnemies- The great order of curmudgeon is wide and vigil- 
ant aud crusty, and the curmudgeon has found that the vsat 
crowds of ladies who have invaded the Terrace have at last 
begun to interfere with that daily constitutional along its 
stretching length, which is the only exercise most members 
Hgf Parliament are able to take in these fierce days. Accord- 
antly, there appeared an ominous notice-board with the words, 
Vt^ For members only," at a particular point in the Terrace. 
Within the space, before which this notice stood as a fiery 
sword, woman was not allowed to intrude ; and from out its 
Baered anc loanre — gnarded by_ nothine but the line of 
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notice and the Speaier's wrath — tho confirmed bachelor, the 
married cjnic, smoked his cigarette, and looked lazily through 
at the chattering, tea-driuking, bright-coloured crowd im- 
mediately beyond. 

I regret to say that tlie great Demos had an opportunity 
of seeing tba legislator at work and play, and that 
the remarks of that extremely irreverent person 
were not complimentary. Eeading, doubtlesa, in 
the papers something of the fatiguing labours— of the stem 
attention to business — of the long and dreary hours which 
the patriots of the House of Commons were devoting to the 
work of the country, Demos was shocked and scandalised to 
behold this giddy, fashionable, and modish crowd. Demos, 
sweltering on the passing steamboat — able to see, and, at the 
BBma time, free from interference on his watery kingdom — 
jt_red aloud as he passed close to the Terrace, and mocked 
with lond laughter that betokened not only the vacant but the 
insulting mind. The skippers of the steamboats — hardened 
Cockneys with an eye to business — knew what a delight this 
baiting of the august assembly would be to the most demo- 
cratic and most sarcastic crowd in Europe ; and accordingly 
it became the "mot d'oi-dre " with the steamboat skip- 
per, when the tide was full, to bring his vessel almost to 
the very walls of the Terrace, and thus to give the tripper the 
opportunity of gazing fi-om very near at the lions at food and 
play. If Demos could have come and seen as plainly at night in 
^—those days as durhig the afternoon, his shocked feelings woald 
^bttVQ been even more poignant andhis language more irreverent. 
^Bea is, after all, a, simple drink that makes the whole world 
^Wdn ; and even strawberries in this great year were within 
reach of the most modest purse. But at night, entertainment 
is more costly. Along the Terrace there is now, as everybody 
knows, a series of small dining-rooms ; and here every night 
yon might have hstened to the pleasant music of woman's 
laughter, punctuated by the pop of the champagne bottle. Time 
i wftB — I remember it well — when a membw: of Parliameiit who \ 
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mew that there waa any place where a, lady could get some- 
ibing to eat waa pointed to a.B a Parliamentary mai-vel, who 
mew his way about in an uncanny fashion ; when the room 
D which a lady could dine had been seen by but few eyes and, 
?d, was little better than a coalhole, low-roofed, dimly lit, 
furieil in dark and dESp recesses of an underworld of the 
piHouse of Commons, as httle known to the general member 
e sewage catacombs of London to the ordinary citizen. 
I'Biit all this has been changed ; and now the dinner to ladies 
• at the Ilotise of Commons has become, like the afternoon tea, 
time of the best recogniaed of London's social festivitiea. And 
■BO great is the run on these dinners that it takes a week's — 
or even two weelts' — notice to secure a table. Mr. Cobbe— a 
stern and unbending Radical, with a hot temper and un- 
sparing tongue— might have been seen one of those Jupe 
days with a menacing frown upon his rugged Eadical fnoB- 
head, and by-and-bye in serious converse with the Speaker. 
And the cause of his anger •kb,s that be had found bH the 
dining-tahles ordered for two weeks ahead. 

Speaking on the Freemaaons, on June 22nd, Mr, Glad- 
stone related tlis interesting auto biographical 
' fact that he himself was not a Freemason, and 
never had been ; and, indeed, having been fully occupied 
otherwise — this delicate allusion to that vast hfe of never- 
ending work — of gigantic enterprises — of solemn and 
sublime responsibilities, waa much relished — he never had 
had sufficient curiosity to make any particular inquiries as 
b.lo what Freemasonry really was. I don't know what oame 
Jver Mr. Balfour— some people thought it was because he 
npected to detach some Freemason votes from the Libert 
; hilt he was guilty of what 1 admit ia an unusual thu)j[ 
nth him^an intentional, a gross, an almost sliamefiii- 
finisrepresentation of Mr. Gladstone's words. Making the' 
same interesting personal statement as Mr. Gladstone, that 
he waa not himself a Freemason, he went on to suggest 
4iH( Mr, <^(kK|s^e iM Q^de . » eosij^iBQu bi>].wi 
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fraudulent Liberator Society and the Freemasons. At tliis 
thrust there was a. terrible hubbub in the House, and that 
fanaticism with which the Maaon holds to his institution 
■was aroused ; indeed, for a little while, the scene waa 
Bedlam-like in its passion n.nd anarchy, In the midat of 
it all, facing the violent howls of the excited Tories, pale, 
disturbed, hotly angry underneath all the composure of 
language and tone, Mr. Gladstone exposed the shameful and 
entirely groundless misrepresentation. Mr. Balfour's better 
angel intervened ; he got asha.med of himself, and at once 
apologiaeJ. But the hurricane of passion which had been 
let loose was not to be so easily appeased; and when, 
presently, Mr. John Morley put an end to the ridiculous 
and irrelevant discussion which threatened to land the 
Ho'ise of Commons into the consideration of the arcana of 
a Freemason's Lodge, there burst from the Tory benches 
one of the fiercest little storms of remonstrance I have ever 
heard. When the closure is proposed, there is but one way 
of expressing emotion. Under the rules of the House, the 
motion must be put without debate. So when the word of 
doom is pronoimced by the Minister, all that remains is for 
eaker or Chairman to refuse or accept the motion ; 
J if he accept the motion, be simply rises, and, littering 
e fateful words, " The question is that the motion be now 
it," guOlotmes all further speech. But then he has to put 
1 question, and in the answering words of "Aye" or 
' there can be put an immense fund of passion. So 
3 that night. The answering "Noes" reached the 
proportions of a cyclone ; you could see men shrieking out 
the word again and again, almost beside themselves with 
rage, and with faces positively distorted by the intensity of 
tl]eir feelings. And the tempest did not end in a moment ; 
again and again the Tories shouted their hoai'se and 
tempestuous, and angry "No, no!" — the word some- 
times repeated like a volley: "No, no-o-o, no-o-o-o-o I " 
—fyiB waa ^ uoiee. tliat twe on Uie FMlieuudotai^; fur, 
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^m and that gave Tent to all the passion wbloh had been excited. 

^P And then came the division and a restoration of calm. 

The Whip is a cunning dog, especially if he be the Whip 
cbarw on ^^ ^''^ party in power ; and you have to be a 
and Tat- long time in Parliament before you know all hia 

»ca or«. wiles, and fully appreciate their meaning. For 
instance, few innocent outsiders would understand why 
is that the Whip always puts down Estimates for a da] 
immediately after the end of a vacation. The reasons 
tvfo. First, because Estimates give more time and oppor- 
tunity for the mere bore and obstructive than any other part 
I of Parliamentary business. On the Estimates, as I have 
often explained, every single penny spent in the pubha 
service has to bo entered. Whether that sum be large or 
small .makes no difference. For instance, tliere is a char- 
woman at the Foreign OfBce ; the charwoman's aalaiy 
appears in the accounts just as bold and just as plain as the 
five thousand a year which the country has to pay for Lord 
Eosebery — who is cheap at tlie money, I must say, 
be misunderstood. There is associated with Buckingbiun 
Palace a most worthy and useful individual called the 
catcher. Everybody can see why in such a vast and genera^ 
untenanted barrack, there ehould he a ratcatcher. W«1E 
Master Eatcatcher appears on the Estimates for Buokiiifi 
ham Palace just as regularly, as plainly, in aa mi 
detail, as my Lord High Chamberlain, Lord Caningfaffl 
There is no reason whatever why a whole evening sliool 
not be spent in the discussion of the ratcatcher's s^ap 
Perhaps the reader may have heard that, in common "" 
many sobered and middle-aged gentlemen, I liave had a pB 
historic period when I was accused— of course, unjustly—) 
interfering with the progress of public business. In that 
I remember very well, tlie i-atcatcher of Buckingham Palii 
loomed largely, as well as many other strange and portentoi 
Bgures now vanished into the void and the immensities, 
don't know whether we weie aHe \.o Veei^ feft^uC-aVrj %<»; 
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for a whole night on the Bubject or not ; but still we managed 
to get some escellent change out of the business. 

This brief explanation will make tlie reader understand 
what it IB you ca.n do on the Estimates, and 
newiBtftil iiigreforo bring iiome to yoiir mind the -wile of 
the Ministerial Whip. For his second reason for 
putting down tlie Estimates until after vacation ia, that he 
knows there will be a very small attendance of members, and 
that thus he will be able to sneali through his Estimates more 
quickly than usual. When, therefore, yon hear of a vacation 
in the House of Commons, you will always find that the 
members ask with peculiar anxiety what is to be the first 
business on the day on which the vacation concludes ; and you 
will hoar the audible sigh of relief whieli will rise from hun- 
dreds of oppressed bosoms when the Leader of the House for 
the time being announces that it will be Estimates. Mem- 
bers then know that they need be in no violent hurry to get 
back, and that things^will go right, even tliough they should 
tarry that additional day, or 6V€n two days, longer by the sad 
T amid the tall grass. 

i of the peculiarities of the House of Commons that 
the men who are most in want of spiritual assist- 
ance and providential guidance, never seek the 
assistance of prayer. However terrible the crisis, 
however crowded every other inch of space in the House of 
Commons may be, though the imgodhest member may be in 
hia place listening to the rich resonance of Archdeacon 
Parrar's voice, the Treasury Bench is always empty. To an 
outsider the explanation may be hero revealed ; which is, that 
if you attend prayers you are entitled to a seat for the 
remainder of the evening, whereas if you are absent, you are 
liable at any moment to be turned out by yom- more pious 
brother. But Ministers are exempt fi'om this general law, 
for their places are fixed for them on the Treasury Bench, 
whatever may happen, and, a«cor4\ng\."j , 'iXi^'j \-k^ot\^^— ^ 
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The Shout of 

lould appeal- to do injustice, I may Bay that the leaders of the 
^poaition are just aa ungodly, and for precisely the same 
; their seats also are secured to them by Btanding 
and, accordingly, they also never enter the House 
ts devotions for the day are over. There was just one 
exeoptioa to this. For some reason beat known to himself 
Sir John Gorst (he is usually at variance with his irienda) 
had come down early on June 28th, and was in his place with 
edifying aspect to listen to the solemn exhortation and the 
soft responses. 

At twenty minutes past twelve there is a roar in the 
House ; the Old Man has arrived ; and there 
ascends that hracing cheer with which in our still 
harbarous times we welcome our champions on the. 
eve of a big fight. The Old Man has hurried, for he ia out of 
breatii ; and the deadly pallor of his cheek ia almost affrighting 
to see. But he soon recovers himself, though when he rises 
^io speak the breathlessness is still very apparent, and he has' 
D gasp almost now and then for more voice. Fortunately on 
e have not long to wait for the big announce- 
ment which everybody is so ansiously expecting. It is usually 
the fate of the House of Commons, whenever something very, 
momentous is under weigh, to have a thousand trivialities in' 
its path before it gets on to the real business. I have heard 
something like a hundred queations asked, most of them verjr 
trivial, on more than one night, when the whole of the civil- 
ized world was waiting for the Minister to develop some groat , 
plan of Governmental policy. The bore, the faddist, the 
empty self' advertiser, is as inevitable on such occasions aa- 
the reportorial dog that always rushes along the Derby courae^ 
at that dread moment when you can hear the beating of the' 
gamblers' hearts. 
K But on this fateftd Wednesday there is no sueh ridiculous 
^■^ intervention. There are only two questions alto- 

^H gether on the paper ; and both of those refer to the 

^urcat issue of how obatructioa is to be put down, Mr. Glad* 

■l 
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stone answers the questions very briefly ; but there is hidden 

and fateful meaning in every syllable he utters ; and th9 

House of Commous, looking on, shows itself in one of those 

momenta which bring out all its pictni-esqueuess— its latent 

passions — its very human charaoteristica. There is the eager 

strain of curiosity. Every face is turned to that of the single 

pale white solitary figure that stands out fi-om the Treasury 

Bench, dressed, I may add, in the sober but light grey suit of the 

imer season, in spite of his being a messenger of such doom 

Tory obstruction. There is a hush, but a Imsh never lasts 

ig in the House of Commons when a great party blow is 

ling to be struclc The nerves of the House, raised to 

:pectaucy — tension, almost hysteria, by the joy of the one ■ 

the anger and dread of the other, have a preternatural 

.iness in catching points, in producing outbursts of feeling. 

And BO it is to-day. The Prime Minister baa scarcely uttered 

the words which reveal the determination of the Government 

[_to resort to the most extreme measures, when there burst 

lultaneously from the Irish and the Tory Benches cheers 

id counter cheera— tlie cbccr of pride, joy, and delirium 

klmost, in the one case; the answering cheer and counter 

cheer of haughty and angered defiance in the other. 

The Old Man bears himself splendidly amidst all this. He 
is very excited and very resolute — you can see 
that by the very deadlinesa of tramiuillity 
which he seeks to put in his voice, by the 
of his tone, by the almost deprecatory smile, 
the same, the prevalent note of his voice and manner 
composm-e. For the moment, either from surprise, 
ief, the joy they can badly conceal — whatever the reason, 
Tories seem to be nonplussed. The audacious ally who 
always ready to rush rashly into the brench on such occa- 
away in Birmingham; and with all his excellent 
lities, Mr. Balfour is not remarkable for readiness, 
icordingly there is an awkward pause, and no one rises from 
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^min Pariiamentary as in otber prize £glita. The Old Man, 
^■-Ijoweveri is all alive. He passes on from this mighty announoe- 
^Lnient as though he had said nothing in particular, and taking 
^B a bundle of notes — put togetber with characteristic care and 
V neatness even in the very centre of all this storm — he pro- 
ceeds to tel! Mr. Goschen something about the currency 
question, and the state of the silver market in India. The 
onrrency — who cares about the currency now? Even the 
hardiest himetallist cannot be got to think of bis hobby in 
the face of the dread news just heard. By the time Mr. 
Oladstone has given his answers, Mr. Balfour has managed 
to slightly recover himself, and has framed a question to the" 
Old Man. 

When at last the qnestion does come, it is of a very 

innocent character. The Old Man has declared 

Omt^^isBT '^^* ^^ ^^^ ^'^^ "^® terms of the resolution ready, 

but that they would be announced to the HouBe 

1, before its rising in the eveuiag. All Mr. Balfour wishes to 

kjbiow is, what time it will be when these tenns are given. 

■@ach is the simple question ; but the reply is of a very 

ifferent character. It was delivered in studiously moderate 

terms ; the voice of Mr, Gladstone never rises above a 

(weet coo; but there is fire, defiance, inflexible deter- 

' mination in every syllable, and the first blow is struck 

when the wily Old Man announces — as though it were the 

merest business affair — that the closure resolution whicli tha 

Government will introduce, is founded upon the principle of 

the resolution of 1887. He can go no further for several 

seconds. The Irish, with their ready wits — their fierce and' 

keen memories — have caught the point at onee ; and they 

burst into a cheer — loud, fierce, and prolonged, What it 

means is this : In 1887, the Tories had carried a closure 

resolution for the purpose of forcing through the Coercion 

Bill of that year; and it was under the working of that 

eloBure resolution that the Bill had finally passed the Housa 
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An Awlmard Moment. 

, tliia fierce Irish cheer meant was that the chickens 

Ere coming home to roost ; and that the Tories were now 

saping the harvest of their owu Bowiug. With gi^ve face 

B Old Man waited until the storm had spent itself, anil 

a he went on to make a little slip, which for the moment 

e his enemies an excellent opening. 

I BpolfQ not of the resolution, hut of the vevolution. 
He corrected the slip with great rapidity, but he 
^*"was not quiclf enough for his watchful enemies, 
and loudly — discordantly — triumphantly — they 
d the word after him— Revolution — Eevolution. How- 
ever, Mr. Gladstone, after his Socratic fashion, lowered his 
eyes for a moment and went off into one of those abstract 
reveries whither he always allows his fancy to wend its way 
whenever hia opponents are particularly rancorous. Then 
he described the resolution— not the revolution— as in the 
interest of the convenience and liberty of the House. But 
he immediately added^with the sweetest smile — that Mr. 

Plfour would doubtless form his own judgment on that 
nt ; and then, still calm, sweet, with the tendency to the 
erie of the good man grossly misjudged by sinful oppo- 
its, he Eat him down. 
In the midst of the exultation which the announcement 
of the Government had produced in the Liberal 
n^T^^"* ranks, there came a difficulty and a humiliation. 
An amendment had been proposed, Mr, Gladstone 
had twice opposed it, everything pointed to its ignominious 
rejection, and, in view of the coming closure, everybody 
Beemed to want rapid despatch. And thus a division was 
immediately called. The House was cleared; members 
^Biuhcd in, and, indeed, had already begun to pass through 
^B)e lobby ; when suddenly there was a complete change of 
^^wtica ; Mr. Marjoribanks, rushing to the Ti-eaaury Bench, 
called upon the Government to capitulate. The fact got 
out ; the Government were in a minority — their forces had 
not come in time, and the Toriea would hava beatan 
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they had been allowed to go to a diTision. It was one of 
the narrowest shaves— one of the moat ancomfortable 
quarters of a miimte — we hava bad in the House of CommonB 
for many a long day. 

But half-past five comes at last ; then the discussion on 

the Home Enle Bill has to come to an end, and 
^m^t.^ the Speaker takes the chair. Members think 

there is a look of unusual excitement on bis face, 
that its air is angiy ; and the Unionists take comfort from 
the idea that this step is against his judgment. But, then, 
it is a matter for the House itself and not for the decision of 
the chair, and so we go ahead. Mr. Motley is put up by Mr. 
Gladstone to read the words of the resolution. The Old Man 
himself is composedly writing that letter to the Queen which 
it is still bis duty daily to indite. Mr. Morley'e face betraya 
under all its studied calm, the excitement of the hour, and 
he roads every separate announcement with a certain 
dramatic emphasis that brings out all the bidden nieani 
and tliG document ia one, the reading of which lends itself 
to dramatic effect and to dramatic manifestations. For eoda 
clause winds up with the same words, at " ten of the clocl^" 
until these words come to sound something like the burden 
of B song — the refrain of a lament— the iteration of an 
■ Athanasian curse against sinners and heretics. Tbe House 
leea all this; and each side manif eats emotion according to. 
lion. Tbe Irish cheer themselves hoarse in triumph; 
e Tories answer back as defiantly and loudly ; and so we 
mter, with clang of battle, with shouts and cheers, and 
e cries of joy or of rage, into the second great pitched 
fbattle on Home Rule, 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ma. Diij.oN'a Foboetfolness. 

JBYBODY who has ever met Mr. Dillon knows that he haa 
a singularly even and equable temper, except at 
the moments when he haa been stung to passion 
jr the sight of some hitter and intolerable wrong. When, 
therefore, Mr. Chamberlain made him the subject of a fierce 
attack on account of a past utterance, he was dealing with a 
man who was as little influenced by such attaclts as anybody 
could well be. For days Mr. Chamberlain had been trying 
to bait Mr, DiUon into speech ; and for days Mr. Dillon had 
positively refused to he drawn. At last it seemed to some 
friends of Mr. Dillon that if he did not speak his attitude 
might be misunderstood, and that he would be supposed to 
entertain, as part of a settled policy, what he had really 
ottered on the spur of the moment and under the infltience 
[ intolerable wrong and proYOcation. But when in the last 
lays of June Mr. Chamberlain made his attack, and Mr. 
DiUon had listened to it and asked for dates, Mr. Dillon 
thought that the matter would not be worth further 
I attending to, and relapsed into his old attitude of easy 
^^oontempt. 

^H This will account for what would otherwise be inesplic- 
^B able ; namely, that, having had a week to prepare 

^E^'J^*" his defence, Mr. Dillon should on July Sid-liMs^ 
^r^ fallen into a drefi4!u\, TtTvi, Iot 'Ain -t&.OTi«^ 

^mb'sastrons blander. The tni*,\i -wa-a, Ux. "VWin-a. \»& ^"^ 
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Joe's Weakness. 

[bought of the subject for mora than a few momenta between 

e date of the challengo and Mr. Cliamberlain's renewal of 

"^the attack, and, if be had been left free to exercise his own 

judgment, would have allowed the whole thing to lapse into 

the Eotbingacss into which every such charge finaUy falls. 

H>On this Monday night Mr, Chamberlain was in big moat 

^fcrertomous mood. He had come down to the House with the 

Bl^t determination to get up a row somehow or other. There 

was evil in his eye ; there waa rancour in his voice ; there 

was the hoarse rags which always shows in him whenever 

he feels that he has been beaten. His judgment is so shallow 

—his temper so rash and violent—that some people think he 

actually counted that the Government would never have 

dared to interfere with his obstructive plan of campaign, and 

that he would have been permitted to bnry the Bill under 

the vast hedge of amendments. To him, then, the strong 

and drastic action of the procedhig week had come as ft 

t painful and most exasperating sui-prise. 
t It ia one of the many bad turns that Joe's temper does 
i him to always lead him into overdoing his part. 

j^Hweak- ^|jg ^jj^ outbursts of his venom— the ferocity 
which he puts into his persooal attacks — these 
things have the effect of producing a certain amount of re- 
action ; and thus his blows often suffer from the very 
violence with which they are dealt. A real master of Pai'lia- 
mentary craft, like Mr. Gladstone or Mr, Sexton, has learned 
the lesson — the lesson which all orators of all ages have 
laamed— that there is nothing so deadly as moderation ; 
that be destroys the effectiveness of a passion by tearing it to 

f'aces, and that you are really effective when you have com- 
Bte ooutrol of your temper, your voice aud your langnage, 
Mr. Dillon, rising — pale, high-strung, and nervous — wfta 
a sympathetic sight, and the Hoase was ready to 
Kltthola- jjgjgjj ^^ ^.jjj ^-^|j (jj^. greatest attention. The 
Old Man was apecially interested. Whenever 
nowadars. wbaa hia hearing liafl 'becoiPft aoTttsrwba^ 
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e wants particularly to hear a epeecli, be has to change his 
loe ; Tienallj, as everybody knowa, he sits exactly opposite 
3 bos oil the Speaker's table. This eveniug bo went to 
the last seat on the Treasury Bench — the seat nearest to the 
spot [from which Mr. Dillon was about to speak, and with 
bis hand to hia ear he prepared himself to catch every word 
that Mr. DUlon was about to utter, and the speech of Mr. 
Dillon was — in spite of the halting tones which excitement, 
unpreparedness, the sense of his responsibility produced — 
singularly effective. The panslouate and transparent sin- 
cerity of the man — the sense of all the yeai-s of suffering 
Kirongh which he passed — the recollection of all the riskH he 
*B run in the great contemporary Irish Bevolution — all 
lese things spoke in his favour. Especially was he effective 
hen he described the circumstances under which he had 
delivered the speech, a passage from which had been in- 
criminated by Mr. Chamberlain. He had been told just 
_^alf-an-hour before he rose ta speak, of how a poor mother 
H|ted been torn from her babe ; how the two had been taken 
^Brer a long journey together, and had both been finally 
^^bdged in the same cell. And he asked with a passionate 
thrill in his voice, that carried away the House with him, 
whether anybody else under the same circumsta.nces would 
lot have protested in language of violence and vehemence 
uainst the cruelty and official brutahty which allowed such 
3 to be. Would not anybody have protested that the 
BBcials who were guilty of these things had not to look 
P reward or promotion from a popular Irish Government. 
So far, Mr. Dillon had the House completely with him. 
He also scored for a second or two. He went on 
to remark that he had been under the influence 
of the massacre at Mitchelstown ; but scarcely 
e words proceeded from his lips than a look of dis- 
sed over the faces of his Irish colleagues. CVwsft 
ira were several men ■«bo,\ike\i«tvae:d,V«Ji. 
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Bcended apon tlie meeting, and which ended in the death of 
three innocent men, Tbcy at once perceived that Mr. 
Dillon, by some break of memory, had made a mistake la 
his dates. The incriminating speech had been delivered in 
December, 188fi, and the Mitch elstown massacre took place in 
September, 1887. If the Irish members liad not perceived 
is blunder immediately they would soon have been bronght 
of coming disaster by the movementB on the 
tposite side. 
Mr, T. W. Eussell is always at the service of Mr. Cham- 
berlain at snob a moment. A platform speaker 
thesprtiiE ^y training and by years of professional work, 
accustomed to make most of hia case against 
Rule depend on the characters, the words, the acta of 
Le Irish members, he has, of course, at bis fingers' ends, all 
the useful extracts of the last thirteen years. At once he 
was seen to rush excitedly from the House. Every Irishman 
knew at once that he was going to the library to reinforce 
his memory with regard to the date of Mitchelatown. A 
murmur arose on the Irish Benches ; slips of paper were 
up to Mr. Dillon to recall to him the facts of the 
le ; but, either in the hurry and excitement, or becaTise he 
not appreciate the situatiou immediately, Mr. Dillon went 
with his speech^ unconscious of the abyss that opened up 
before him. Meantime, Mr. Chamberlain — pale, excited, hifl 
face torn with the workings of gratified hatred and coming 
triumph— sat forward in his seat, his eye-glass shining from 
iss in every look, poae, movement. 
At last Mr. Eussell was tack in bis place ; it did not 
require much second sight to see that hia q^awt 
' oSa^^^ bad been successful, and that ho bad brought to 
Mr. Chamberlain tlie ammunition be required in 
r to slay John Dillon. The moment Mr. DUlon sat downi 
Chamberlain was on bis feet. He worked \ip to the 
ituation with some skill ; but, after all, with that overdone 
ision which, as I have already said, B|ioila sQme of 
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greatest effects — lie did not expose tbe mistake in his first 
few sentences. He worked up the agony, so to speak. Fii'st 
he recalled to the Liberals — whose hatred to him he feels and 
returns with interest — the fact that they had cheered Mr. 
Dillon's allusion to the effect Mitchelstown had had on him in 
provoking the violence of his speech. And then when he 
bad created bis situation, he pounced down on the House • 
with the chmax— the speech had been dehvered in 1886, the 
Mitchelstown tmgedy had taken place in the follovring year. 
It would be idle to deny that Mr. Chamberlain had then one 
of the most triumphant moments of his life. It was a small 
point, after all, and, as everybody soon knew, it was all tbe 
result of a natural and a perfectly lionest mistake. But the 
House of Commons is not particular in weighing things in 
judicial scales at moments of intense pohtical passion. 
There rose fi^om the Tory and tbe Unionist Benches t 
tbe longest, fiercest, moat triumphant shouts that was ever 
heard in the House of Commons. But then, as I again must 
say,-and as will soon be seen, the passion was overdone, and 
a swift retribution came by-and-bye. For the moment, bow- 
ever, it was giddily, dazzlinglj triumphant, and Joe had one 
of the few moments of his life which were unrelieved b^ 
disaster. 

It was at this moment— and, curiously enough, Mb 
victory was very soon dashed to the ground 
— that Mr. Harrington, one of the Painellites, 
struck hi with a blow. In Parhamentary, as in other 
tactics, one of the wisest expedients— especially if things are 
going rather wrong with yourself — is to carry the war into the 
enemies' country. And this ia exactly what Mr. Harrington 
r did. He turned upon Joe and denounced him for seeking at 

kne time to obtain tbe alliance of these very Irish members 
whom now be was denouiicinfj. He accused him of sending 

mbaasadora to them when tliey were in prison, sjid, 
^ort, brought Joe face to face with an almost forgotten 

BriQd o( his historj'. Xhan Ue was alwost a Roim R'^Ji 
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profession, and looked to the Irish mombers as a portion of 
tbe force he would by-and-byc marshal in hia own army. 
Joe grew pale. It is a ccrious fact that, whenever any 

allusion is made to this special period of his life, 
OHO '^ ^^'"- Chamberlain becomes particularly disturbed ; 

possibly, it is that be is conscious of the rash ' 
things he has said at this period ; possibly, it is that it can 
he proved to the world that he was at this period in favour 
of the principles and the men he now so loudly den ouneea. 
Whatever the reason, it is perfectly certain, if you want to 
put Mr. Chamberlain into a rage, and what saUora call a 
funk, allnde to the period of Parnell's imprisonment in 
Kilmainham, and Mr. Ddgnaji's letter on the Irish question. 
The transformation from the exalted look a few moments 
to the pale, cowed aspect which Mr. Chamberlain 
wore waa one of the most sudden trans formations I have 
seen in the House of Commons. He could scarcely sit 
in his seat while Mr. Harrington was speaking ; iigain and 
again he rose to interrupt him altogether, and gave signs of 
unusual excitement and distnrbance. But Mr. Harrington 
is a deft and tenacious combatant. In spite of all attempts 
to stop him, in spito of the tremendous uproar raised by the 
Unionists and Tories, he managed to get out what he had to 
He brought Mr. Chamberlain face to face with this 
spectre of his dead past. 

Meantime, Mr. Balfour made a great mistake. He had ' 

— - ,. listened to the speech of Mr. Cliamberlain, Emd 

Mr, BaJfonr 

dMB not had been one of those who had joined in the cheers 

at the exposure of Mr. Dillon's accidental mia- 

take. Therc^he should have left it, but, carried away by the 

^thope of driving the point home against a pohtical enemy, 

^Bbe needs must add somethinp to what Mr. Chamberlain had 

^■soid. Now Mr. Balfour is in many points very superior to 

^B'7oe. He should leave personal vituperation to him : he ia 

^Kiti(7/-e active, defter, and more willing to do such dirty work. 

^Kttoreovei; it ib in the lecoUecllon ot \^q la^mXyat^ 't!Q.%!i.,\xk 
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tbe Coercionist struggle, Mr. Balfour seemed to have towards 
Mr. Dillon an anusual amoiint of personal animosity. 
Bpealdng with want of grace and personal courtesy, which 
ai-e things, I am bound to say, imcommon with him, he 
accused Mr. Dillon of deliberate and conscious hypocrisy. 
This also was a tactical blunder, and will largely account 
for the tranaf(Jrmation following, to which I am going to 
refer. 

The House on the following day, July 4th, was very still 

when Ml-. Dillon rose — evidently to refer to the 
^mat^' incident of the prerious night. His address was 

quiet, brief, and graceful. With charming 
modesty, he acknowledged the mistake he had made, and 
explained how, in running ovor in memory tlio hundreds of 
speeches he had delivered, he had confounded one speech 
with another. He was unatle to understand how his 
memory, which never before had played him false, had done 
him this ill turn, and he appealed to the House generally, 
and declared that there was uot even amongst his bitter 
pohtical foes one who would think him capable of trying to 
i palm off on the House a speech which could be so palpably 
and BO readily exposed. In these few sentences, Mr. Dillon 
brought before the House his strange, picturesiiue, and 
chequered career. His oratory was such that the explana- 
tion was considered the best ever given in the House of 
Commons. 

This was a recovery of some ground lost on the previous 

night. But there was even better to come. Mr. 
ftbaent Harrington's accuracy and veracity aa to Mr. 

Chamberlain's dealings with the Irish members 
had been challenged, as I have said, by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and he now rose to read the historic letter of Mr, Duignan, 
which, he claimed, justified his account. Several attempts 
were made to stop Mr. Harrington, and the Tories during 
this were decidedly annoyed and eTa\iO:'EtB.%BK,&. Ve.'i^'«s,'&."^i^. 
lamfceriain happened not to'bem.VvB-^Vft.ca. ^-aX ^^a^S?^ 
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and persistently Mr. HarriDgton lield to liis ground, and at 
last the Speaker allowed him to read the letter. The rpadmg 
of the letter led to various scenes, because it ■was one of 
those balanced utterances in which Mr. Chamberlain ased 
to try to hold one foot in the Unionist and to place the other 
in the Home Rule camp. There were speeches abont the 
County Councils, and there had been Unionist and Tory 
cheers in rehef ; but when immediately afterwards theie weie 
allnaious to Home Role, very little different in scope oi 
character from that proposed by Mr. Gladstone, there was 
a triumphant rejoinder from the Liberal and Home Eule 
Benches. Austen Chamberlain, excited, nervous, angered, 
flitted to and fro in the attempt to gather forces to defend his 
absent parent. At last Mr. Courtney took up hia case There 
■waa not very much in what he said, and while he was 
speaking Mr. Chamberlain entered the House. He ^\as pale, 
excited, and unnerved. He endeavoured to carry the whole 
thing by a jauntiness which waa too easy to see through, 
Mr. Courtney had been waving furiously a telegram towards 
the Speaker, and asked that he might have the privilege oi 
reading it. Austen Chamberlain snatched the telegram from 
Mr. Courtney, and gave it to his father just as he had taken 
his seat. Mr. Chamberlain had not a moment to spare ; lie 
had just time to glance at the contents of the telegram when 
he rose to speak, and all he did was to read the telegram, 
which was a confu-mation by Dr. Duignan of the general 
accuracy of the previous evening. This was a score for Joe, 
and his friends were delighted to recover something of theii 
lost spirit. 

Mr. Conybeare had -written a letter to the Vhronielt 
Mr. Cony- denouncing the Speaker. Mr. Tritton, a Torj 
hBftro and member, insisted the letter should be read, and 
tbe Speaker. ^, . ^, r. i r .-, r- 

this gaye the Speaker one of those few oppor- 

(»ni ties which his position allows him. In disclaiming this 
charge be showed his great povjeta <ii otaXraT^ iffli 'Ca 
plepdid and tlurilling cotes of hisfrnftNcnca. "&« iefeiA 



Ctt OQoe Iroin the chaise ctf undue partiality with 
LSsion and deep eraotion, wbicb He hidden benesith 
i reserve. With a face ghastly almost in its gceynesa, 
tep«niug glows and manifest passion, he repudiated 
Lrge of unfairness ; he vehemently struck his baud 
order paper which he held, and as he ueared to thSi 
lis little speech there was a ring in his voice 
f near a sob or a tear. It is on such occasions tlial 
idetone's sonorous and splendid diction and deliver^ 
aost to the front ; beginning a little awkwardly, 
Qgly, he wanned as he went along, and tliere came 
the strange power of collecting his thoughts and 
bg his language wbicii long years of Parliamentary 
[ has made a second nature. The House listened — 
Mhed, speU-bound. And then there was no more to 
I beyond a few perfunctory obsei-vations from Mr. 
r and the dismissal of the whole subject. 
I now we were once more in the thick of a fierce and 
passionate encounter. Mr. Arnold Forster had 
an amendment, the effect of wbicb was to re- 
move the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
le hands of the Irish members to those of the English 
ly of State. Into this innocent amendment be sought 
; discussion of the doings of the Land League twelve 
go, and concentrated on Mr. Sexton a violent attack, 
I not allowed to proceed to the end of his chapter. 
targe was heinous, vile, and such as has rarely been 
teed in the House in such a fashion, and soon the 
■ rose to a fever heat. Mr. Sexton is a dangerous man 
le in this guise. 

Justifiable rage, quivering with wratb, he yet managed 
torve that cold and even tenoor of language so perfect 
heart and liis words. Again and again the Tory and 
LBt party ebeer for Mr. Balfour, Mr, Courtney, and Mr. 
terlain, but Mr. Sexton is not a man to suffer aucb 
Bnt to go unchallengei, a.»4 Xve ^laawifA'jSi. 
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Another Scene. 
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the vhole thing and stamped the chargs with the tensB, bas< 
and infamous. This led to other soenea, men tiauag anc 
talking together. 

Mr. Chamberlain' tamed fierce in fore front. Agun onj 
again Mi. Gladstone arose to try and end the Bcene, anj 
again and again ho was prevented by Mr. T. W. Ruesell a 
one point, Mr. Chamberlain at another, and Mr. Balfour a 
a third, to seek to bring the struggle back to the fierce tern 
per it waB about to leave. But the Old Man at last got np 
and in measured language and tones which betrayed profoui 
emotion, he acatbingly denounced the attack of Mr. Porste 
as wanton and mischievoua. Here again there was another 
uproar. The Old Man pursned his way, but Mr. Chamberlain 
again tried to get Mr, Sestoii called to order, but the charge 
had been too coarse, and Mr. Mellor declined to interfere. 






CHAPTEB XVI. 

Beduoec Majorities. 

Friday, July 7tli, we just entered on tlie fringe of tlie 
nintli clause. The nintli clause bad all along 
been held to be, perhaps, the very gravest 
rock ahead of the Government. This ia the 
clause which regulates the position of the Irish members 
at Westminster after Home Rule has been passed. There 
were aa many plans for settling this question as there 
were members of the House of Commons, and all plans 
were alike in being illogical, un symmetrical, and, therefore, 
liable to attack from a dozen different quarters. Already 
■within a few days of each other, there had been two ' 
divisions, on which everybody felt it to be quite possible that 
the Govenimeut would go down, and that 'we should onca 
lore go back face to face with the country and probably with 
new and a stronger Tory Govenmaent than ever. The i 
first occasion was the clause dealing witb a Second Chamber, 
Then a certain number of irreconcilable Radicals, in their 
hatred of all Second Chambers, voted against the Govern- 
ment and reduced their majoiity to 15. This was a very 
tight squeeze ; but, after all, everybody had been prepared 
for it, and when the hour came, we all knew pretty well 
where we shonld be. There might be one or two men more 
jor less in the Tory lobby, but we had sized them up carefully. 
however, July 19tb, and tlie ninth clause came we 
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TerJiniraUties. 

■were face to face with a, very different Btate of affiura. TIigh 
we had to face absolute uncertainty — and uncertainty not 
in oue, but almost every part of the House. And the carious 
thing about it all was, that this uncertainty was aggravated 
by a httle fact which had entered into nobody's calculations, 
and this was the highly tecinical rule with regard to the 
manner in which questions are put when the House is in 
comraittee. 

r of ever being abl« to make thia matter clear to 
au outsider ; and, indeed, to be quite honest, I am 
not always sure that I understand the affair my- 
aelf. It will probably be sufficient for my 
lUrpose if I say that the cbaiiman has to put an amendment 
'4^ such a way that sometimes you find you are really pre- 
luded from voting on the direct question which you wish 
challenge. You are within the ring-fence of a technical 
tule, which compels you to fight your issue there and not 
:h outside of it. Thia often means that questions are 
raised in the most indirect way—that you seem to be 
voting for one thing while you really mean another, and that 
if you do not vote that way, you cannot vote any other. So 
it happened on this occasion. And we drifted about for the 
best way of raising the question of the presence of the Irish 
members, and the Government were for a while in e. state 
of absolute and painful uncertainty. Then came one of 
those desultory conversations on points of order, in which 
so large a body as the House of Commons cannot shine — 
one man suggesting one mothod, one man another ; half-a- 
dozen different methods proposed in as many minutes by 
half-a- dozen different membc-ra. 

At last Mr. Bedmond seemed to hit off the situation by a 
proposal to omit a couple of sub-aeetions in the 
ninth clause. Bat Mr. Eedmond had scarcely 
iken when the House found itself in an eiftraordinary and 
■•t embaiTassing dilemma. The object of Mr. Eedmond 
plain enough ; what he deBueft. to io -^tia \.(j -c^%aiti. ^!clft 
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BBb msmbers in the Imperial Parliament iu their present, 
lat is to Bay, in their full, strength — 103 ihey are now, 
he wanted them to remain, The position of the 
Govemmeot was equally dear. With emphatic language — 
with a superabundance of argument— Mr. Gladstone stated 
his conviction that the Irish members should not re- 
main in such large numbers and that the number 
should bo 80. This was all clear enough ; but what 
about the position of all the other parties in the 
House? 

At first sight, it would appeal- that this ought to be very 

_ . ,. , clear. The Tories and the Unionists had several 
Tot nominee. 

tot aenten- amendments on the paper. One wanted the Irish 
members Reduced to 48, one wanted to have tliem 
reduced to 40, and several of them desired that they should 
be reduced still further — in fact, should reach the irreducible 
minimum of none at all. It was assumed, of course, that 
gentlemen who had thus indicated their desire for the 
xeduotion of the Irish members, or for their diBftppearance 
ftltogelher, would vote against a proposition which asked that 
they should remain iu full force. If this course were 
adopted, Mr. Redmond would be crushed under a combma- 
tion of the Liberals, who wanted the numbers to be 80, and 
the Tories who weuited the Irish members to disappear 
altogether ; but in these days, and with such an Opposition 
aa we have now in the House of Commons, it is not possible 
to make any calculations on what course we would adopt. 
To the amazement of the House^ahove all things to the 
amaBement of Mr. Gladstone — who has not yet entirely got 
over the traditions of the past, and, therefore, over-sanguine 
espeetations as to the scruples of his opponents — Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour both announced that they 
were ready to go into the same lobby as Mi-. Eedmond. 
And so those who wanted all the Irish members, and those 
who wanted none, were both going ia ^cj^« ertAjefii:^ 'i^twi 
Siuat way. 



A Bolt from the Blue. 
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H For a moment everybody -was staggered by thia deolara- 

H tion ; and it produced a combination whioh 

tlwbltte.""' nobody could forecast, and for which nobody 

waa prepared. There came accordingly some- 

^^ thing like a panic over the House. Here we were face to face 

^fcritb a Ministerial crisis, with doom and the abyss and the 

^^^d of all thingH, Unexpectedly, m a inomeut, without a 

^■rflecond'a warning, this state of things led to a phenomenon 

which belongs to the House of Commons alone. Councils ot 

war are usually held in the silence and secrecy and beneath 

the impenetrable walla of the council chamber. But sudden 

councils of war, called for by unexpected events, have to be 

held in the open in the House of Commons. The world — 

the world of strangers, of ambassadora, of peers, of ladies, 

of the conatituentB, and, above all, the world of watchful, 

scornful, vindictive enemies— can look on as though the 

leaders of the parties were bees working in a glass hivo. 

; is impossible for even the best trained men 

Ko keep their air and manners in such dread cireum- 

tances from betraying the seriousness and excitement 

ind awe which the gravity of the events are exciting in 



On the Treasury Bench there was a good deal of eseite- 

■r aiAd- ™s^*> ^^^ '* w^3 pretty well repressed : and in 

■fame's * the midst of it all Is the face of Mr. Gladstone, 

* *' over-pale, with a strange glitter in the eyes that 

L made them look unnatm'ally largo, two jets of lambent and 

KSlmost dazzling flame, but otherwise very composed, deadly 

^alm. On the Irish Benches the excitement was more tense, 

tfor their course was even more difficult than that of the 

(^Government. The Government had stated their decision that 

ihey wanted only eighty members. But there was an Ijish 

member, a leader of a party which seeks to claim Irish 

i a better Ii'ish party than the other, proposing that 
ivJand should have her £uVL total of membera. The Irish 
mbers jiaturally would be mcVmeft. 'to aviYt^^ "^^^""^ ' 
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rymen, if not to seek to keep the Irish representation aa high 
KSB it could possibly bo. 

On the other hand, if all the IriaU members went tbo same 
way it was all up with the Governmeat, Some 
gAinblei. 



•P.™ * fifty to seventy British Liberals adopt the same j 



^■eion 



pohcy as the Irish members with regard to the 

tisb question and the Home Enle Bill, and if the Irish mem- ' 

bers only give the word, they also would vote with Mr. Hed- | 

Biond, and the Government would be "snowed under," to .' 

a expressive Americanism, a majority of upwards of two 
hundred against them. Mr. Gladstone had evidently made . 
up his mind that this was the situation he would have to face, 
and played his last, his supTeme, hia desperate card. You : 
ootild see that he himself felt that this was the kind of card j 
he was playing from his look as he played it. There was out- 
ward calmness in the face, there was the same evenneaa of I 
tone in the voice ; he built up his case with the same unbroken ( 

I command of his language and ideas as is hia usual charao- j| 
teristic. His statement of his position was admirable in its jl 
lucidity, its temper, and its courage. But he was excited. J 
Juat as he rose up, Su- William Havcourt jumped np, and J 
in a state of impatience and excitement that was palpable, , 
asked for something. It was a glass of water for Mr. Glad- 
atone. The glass of water was brought in ; it was put in Ij 
front of Mr. Gladstone ; he sipped it just as he was about to jl 
start on hia periloua oratorical voyage, and then, clearing his | 
throat, he made the fateful announcement which possibly was 9 
to wreck hia measure and himself. And the statement came J 
to this : If the Government were defeated, it would be by a 1 
combination of different parties, but they would all agree in 4 
Bupporting 103 as against 80 Irish members ; and if they did I 
that, why the House was master. This was ambigaoua, and B 
yet it was pretty plain. The Government declined to accept I 
aa a vote of want of confidence in them a majority which was 1 
obtained by ao dishonest and tvoanViB-tci-via ^ tvfj-a^\sviiC-.<3ii. ■*aa 
meg votiag together who ■were ^^ ^v^ g^Q^^ -^ssj^-J 
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^Oiiglit; and the Govemoieut would juat cheohm&te the littlo 
jame by accepting tho 103 members as wlmt the Honse pre- 
a to the Government plan of HO. 

There was a gleam of almost sardonic triumph in the Old 
Man's eye as he sat down, having shot this bolt; 
" and he looked as if he had thoroughly discomfited 
liis enemies. But his enemies were not so easily 
discomfited. Treacherous, base, unscrupulous, call it what he 
liked, they were not going to mias the opportunity of baiting 
him : and Mr. Chamberlain's p^le face wore a deadUer pallor. 
There was even a colder and fiercer ring than usual in his 
clear, cruel voice ; his always saturnine took deepened as he 
fioemed to grasp baforeband his great and long-delayed hour 
of vengeance. Mr. Balfour adopted the same tactics. In 
favour of 103 members ? Not, at all — the vote would mean 
nothing of that kind — it would simply mean that they were 
opposed to the plan of the Government ; in short, there was 
the issue quite plain. The Tories and the Unionists would 
vote black was white, wrong was right. This way one 
moment, the other way the next — they would do anything, 
provided only they could turn the Government out, defeat the 
Bill, and humiliate the Old Man. And bo the situation grew 
more difficult every moment. 

For it was now plain that the Government were most 
certain to be beaten, and that if they were beaten, there must 
be an end of Home Kule. It might be good Parliamentary 
tactics to say that the Government would accept the decision 
of the House, but everybody knows what moral authority, 
what reality of strength, there is in a Government which bia 
been " snowed under " by a majority of 200. 

It will now be understood what tremendous issues rested 
Kr Sexton ^'^ ^^^ speech which Mr, Seston rose to deUver, 
makes the In moments of stress and difficulty he is the man 
'™™"'^" always selected by his colleagues to state the Irish 
case. Never in his chequered and stormy early career did that 
wonderful Parliamentarian have a task more difficult 
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tliat by which lie was now coufronted. In front of him was 

tlie Govemmant in the very piinic of impending i 

bad only to look across tho floor of the House, and he could - 

m the paUid face of that mighty etategman who lives so high 
!q the heaxtii and oiTections of the people whom Mr. Sexton ' 
jepreaents, and who atthat moment was iu his hom- of agony, 
^ not of final and irreErievable ruin. Behind ihe Prime 

.inister W6i'e other men — equally eager to hear what he had 
to say — that sturdy band of Radicale, mostly from Scotland, 
who only wanted the word to desert their own leader and 
follow the guidance of the Irish members. And behind Mr. 
Sexton was the grimmest eneney of all— the men from hiso 
country, who were resolved, on this occasion, to push the 
demand of Ireland to the estreme point, and who held that he 
would betray the Irish cause if he backed, not them, but Mr. 
iSladetone and the British Government. 
• It required all the dexterity, all the coolnesB, all the 
splendid equanimity and courage of the man of 
^lwS°* genius at such a fateful hoiu- to keep hia head. 

Mr. Sexton was equal to the occasion. He spoke . 
slowly, and there was a. hush in the House to catch his 
every syllable, for his words were the harbingers of fate. 
lie spoke so would be decided one of the most momentous and 
indeed tragical of human issues. He spoke, I say, slowly — but 
at the same time it was evident that he had his mind well tixed 
on the end which he wished to reach. Nothing adds so much 
to the effectiveoeea of oratory as the sense that the man who 
is addressing you, is thinking at the very moment he is speak- 
ing. You have the sense of watching llie visible working of ' 
his inner mind ; and you are far more deeply impressed than 
by the glib facihty which does not pause, does not stumble, 
does not hesitate, because he does not stop to think. Many 
people, reading so much about Mr. Sexton's oratory, will be 
under the impression that he is a very rapid and fluent 
speaker. He is nothing of the kind. He speaks with a. great 
slowness, grave t 



The. Field Umteady. 

even trying panses between his sentencea. He 
couid not conceal on this gi-ea,t occasion tlie aoxiety and 
the seriousness of tlie situation ; but tbe mind was splendidly 
clear, tlie language as well chosen aa though he were sitting 
in a room and holding discourse to a few admiring friends ; 
and what Mr. Sexton had to say was, that he would not go 
into the same lobby with Chamberlain and Balfour in order 
to defeat the Government; in short, that he was going to 
^JOte with Mr. Gladstone, A long-drawn sigh of relief. The 
^KoTemment is saved. 

^H But hush — not yet. There are still some of the Lard 
^^ Eadicala from Scotland who have never wavered 

unateady. ^^ ^^^ '^^* ^^^^ ^^^ Irish members ought to 
remain at their full total. They have been par- 
tially relieved by what Mr. Seston had said. But then 
Scotchmen are proverbially tenacious of opinion ; and not 
even his appeal — joined to the appeal of their leader — will 
altogether change the purpose of those nigged sons of bonnie 
Scotland. And so, Mr. Shaw, the member for Galashiala, 
gets up to ask a question. He plainly declares that according 
to the answer given to this question, his vote would be given 
for or against the Government, So we are still in all the 
agonies of possible delay, for we know that seven Famellitea 
will go against the Government — that counts fourteen on a 
division ; and if only seven or ten more go the same way, 
there is a majority against Mr. Gladstone, and we are lost. 
Mr, Mellor has to answer this fateful question, and everybody 
cries " Order, order," which is the House of Commons way of 
saying that people are very anxious to hear what is about to 
be said. Mr. McUor gives an answer that satisfies Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Dalzi el— another sturdy Scotch Eadieal— is also satis- 
fied ; and so we have all the Lihei-al vote, with the single 
exception of Lahby — who quichly — furtively— almost ehame- 
ftoedly — rushes ofi into the Tory lobby. 

And now the division takes place. There have been 
1 speeches — usually of a nuaute ea«li-~b^of9 tbftj 
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final hour comee ; but wo are all ho ausious to know what 

fate is in store for us, that we cannot atand 

munben. * *^^ Bti-ain any longer. The division— the diviaioQ 

— let us know the worst. Be it good, or be it ill — j 
let it come at once. The Whips from tlje two lobbies enter 
almost simultaneously — this ahowa plainly enough that it h 
been a very near thing ; then a dreadful hush as the numbers ' 
are announced ; we have won — aye, but we have by only 
foarteeu 1 There is a bui'st of cheers from the Irish Benches; 
Bir William Harcourt laugha aloud in bis triumph ; the com- 
posure of the Old Man's face remains unchanged ; you see ho 
has gone through a great many things like this ; and that 
great heart and sane mind are prepared for any fate, Mr. 
Chamberlain says nothing ; bat looking into the recesses of 
his amendment paper, attempts to hide the choking rage of 
disappointment that has come over him at thia final defeat 
of his brightest hopes of trampling bis former friend and his ' 
former chief i: 

And now comes the squalid sequel to all this glorious and 
splendid fight— the disorderly — the chaotic- the 
anarchic scene of the lltb of July. The whole 
thing began simply enough. Mr. Brodrick, the son of an 
Xrish landlord— a very light, though very serious young man 
— managed in the course of his speech to speak of the peopla 
from whom he springs as " impecunious and garrulous," At" 
first nobody took any notice of what was probably a 
manvaise plaisanterie ; and the incident would have passed 
altogether had not Mr. Brodrick immediately afterwards made 
a more direct appeal to tho Irish Members. This elicited 
from Mr. Sexton the retort that he need not make any appeal 
to the Irish Benches after the " grossly rude " allusion 1 
had made to ihe Irish people. On this there was a mild hub- I 
bub on the Tory Benches. The House was very thm and 1 
very listless, and re&Uv not is tba mood to take a 
very tragi c)my.^&duufi||Ma«^titely refused 1 
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then — acting somewhat precipitately — ruled that Mr. 
Sexton was out of order, aud shonM withdraw hie 
words. 

This created a new situation. Mr. Bexton had now to 

Mr Sexton ^S^'- ^°^ ^^' Brodrick, not even Mr. Balfour — 
dsfl«i ihB but the chair ; and to fight the chair is to enter 

into a conteat with the Grand Llama of the 
Houso of Commoas. Meantime the House had filled ; and 
every nook and cranny was occupied ; a large number of 
members were standing np ; and there wag that intense thrill 
of excitement which always forecasts a great outburst, and 
the outburst came when Mr. Sexton — resolute and composed 
— gave it plainly to be understood that lie would not obey 
the ruUngof the chair; and that he must first get an apology 
from Mr. Brodrick, as the origiual offender, before Mr. Brod- 
rick got any apology from him. Then was the cyclone let 
loose ; and there began a series of the wildest, most violent, 
most angry, and disorderly scenes I have ever witnessed. 
Scores of members were on their legs at the same time ; men 
hitherto quiet, composed, and good-natured, began to raise 
cries hoarse with rage, and finally four or five hundred 
voices were united in producing the deafening and discordant 
din of angry and contradictory voices. Nor was this all. In 
some parts of the House men began directly to assail each 
other— to exchange language of tannt, and insult, aud defi- 
ance ; and, in more than one corner, there were the signs of 
impending physical conflict. The one relief of the situation 
was that some men kept their heads and looked on in sad- 
ness, while others, seeing only the comic side of the situa- 
tion, smiled upon it all. 

Mr. Gladstone, who had been away to dinner, had 

meantime entered, and a look of pain and aolici- 
thS rM™V° ^^^^ crossed his white face. There is so much of 

innate gentleness— of inexhaustible kindlineas, 
and of high-bred and scholastic spirit beneath all the veh^J 
jgenoe of his political temper and the frenzie. 
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political life — that for such acenea he has never auy stomach ; 
and tbey always bring to liis face Chat same look of Bllock 
and pain and humiliation. And lie it was who finally saved 
the situation. Several times Mr. Erodrick would have been 
willing to withdraw, but Mr, Balfour was resolved to get Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr, Sexton into a, difficulty, to convict Mr. 

iiton of disobeying the chair, to compel Mr. Gladstone to 
action against his moat useful friend and most powerful 
iliUy. Over and over again, then, he refused to allow Mr. 
Brodrick to get rid of the whole situation by withdrawing his 
language, and so enabling Mr. Seston to follow the example. 
Meantime, Mr. Mellor had ruled that Mr. Sexton had been 
guilty of gross disorder, and had called upon him to leave the 
House. Mr. Seston had steadily refused, basing his refusal 
on the demand that there had been no vote of the House. 
The point was this : There are two rules for dealing with 
disorder. Under the one a member is named, and then b, 
division takes place, in which the House may refuse or con- 

int to the suspension of a member. Under the other rule, 

le presiding officer has the right to suspend on his own 
Jiootion, and without any appeal to the House. The latter 
rule wag that under which Mr. Mellor acted. Mr. Seston 
demanded that he should be treated under the other rule, 
believing that if a division had taken place the majority of 
the House, or at least a very big minority, would have refused 
to sanction the action of the Chairman. This would have 
meant that Mr. Mellor would have been censured, and there- 
by compelled to resign the Chairmansbip. 

Mr. Gladstone, I say, saved the situation. In language 
of touching delicacy and gi-ace , he appealed to Mr. Sexton to 
obey til 6 chair. Mr. Seston at first would not yield; but 
when the appeal was renewed — when it was backed by all the 
resources of that thrilling and vibratory voice of Mr. Glad- 

;one, . his stubborn resolve gave way. He rose from his 
' no and waved their hats ; 
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riok was able to make his tardy apology, and the matter for 
I the moment vtaa ended. 

There had been one little scene fiercer almost than any 

of the othera. When Mr. Mellor proceeded to 
^ii^^' "^'^ ^'■'- Sexton to order, Mr. Milmau, the clerk 

at the table, handed to him, with Bome appear- 
anoe of ostentation and of eagerness, the rule which allowed 
him to compel Mr. Sexton's withdrawal without an appeal 
to the House. This provoked some now fiercely excited 
Irishmen to an outburst of blind rage. They shouted at Mr. 
Milman fiercely, desperately— called upon him to leave the 
Chairman alone, to take the chair himself ; and Mr. Sexton 
made a bitter httle speech to the effect that it was Mr. Mil- 
man's malignant interference which had produced his aua- 
peuaion. It was thought that on Wednesday this matter 
would be again raised ; and oven as early as noon there waa 
a big array of members, especting another outburst. Bnt 
Mr. Balfour hekl his peace. Mr. Sexton asked a formal 
question, and gave notice of a motion of censure on the 
Chairman. Mr. Mellor took the chair amid a wild outburst 
of Tory cheers ; and wa got back to the tranquil consideration 
of clause nine, and to a delightful, good-humoui-ed historioal 
speech by Mr. Swift McNeill on the representation of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

The old story came back to our minds on July 13th of the 

„, . . historic scene at Tyburn when all the traitors were 

DlvlBionB. 

hanged in succession. When the first head was 

held up there was an awful shudder ; the shudder was lesa 

vivid when the second head waa held up ; and when the 

executioner accidentally dropped the tliird there was a loud 

and mocking shout of "Butter-fingers," So it waa in the 

House that night until the dinner hour came ; but as ten 

o'clock approached, the House filled and there waa a rise in the 

esoiteraeni. The scene, however, bore no comparison to the 

&enzied excitement of the preceding TVraiada'^ — it was evident 
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mt of the Opposition brofee down in an important anS 
BBential point. On the previous occasion Mr. Balfonr, by 
^econcei-ted plan, was Bpealdog at the moment wlion the 
guillotine fell— with the idea, of course, of bringing into 
greater relief the wickedness of the Government. Mr. Goschen 
was marked out to perform the same task this Thursday, but 
who should get up but Atherley Jones. The delighted Liberals 
cheered him to the echo. Mr. Goschen had to sit down, and 
BO the whole denouement collapsed, and the curtain fell not 
1 the lofty and eminent form of a former Chancellor of the 
iEscheijuer, but on ths less imposing figure of the disgruntled ^ 
taberai, who is always ansious to strike his party a blow. 

Then comes the division. There is some excitement, 
Hioagh we know we have won. And then we cheer, aa we 
■ that we have won by 27 ! Clause 9 is now put aa ft 
jifhole. Our majority riaea to 29 — we cheer even more 
loudly. 

We go through the lobbies in eight more successive divi- 
sions. It is the dreariest performance, " That 
Clause Bo-and-so stand part of the Bill," says the 
Chairman, A shout of " Ayes ! " followed by a 
"shout of " Noes I "^then a cry of " Division ! "—then the 
me thing over again — and again — and again. We stand at 
i majority in nearly every division. But we don't cheer, 
6 too monotonous ; and aa for the poor Tories^where 
e the wild shouts of " Gag, gag! " with which they rent the 
jeneral air — their hoarse cries of " Shame, ahame " — their 
Q and foul taunts in the face of the G.O.M, ? Silent — 
lombre — dogged^wa go through the dreary round. Tout 
Be — tout passe— tout lasse. 



CHAPTER XVir. 

The FioHT in thk House. 

this time everybody has read to liia heait'a content all 
the proceedingB of that historic and dreadful 
im^ Thursday uight. I have ah-eady pubiished else- 
where an account of my experiences ; and witliiii 
ly limits here I must somewhat curtail the stoiy. Bat it is 
to correct Bome of the many errors which have found 
way into the press. In the shght reaction which hae 
jllowed the first wild outburst, it is now seen that there wero 
Certain esaggerationg in the accounts. For instance, thon^ 
there was an exchange of blows, altogether not more than &ye 
people were concerned in this most odious pai't of the whole 
traneaction. 

The tow began in a curious kind of way ; and, indeed, to 
properly understand the events of the night, it is 
neccssai'y to make a perfectly complete separation 
hetweeji two distinct periods. The fall of the 
guillotine is always certain to be accompanied by a scene of 
Bome excitement and violence. The violence has been 
diminishing steadily, as the different compartments have 
succeeded each other ; and though there were some ngly 
rumours, the general expectation was that things would noi 
be so very bad. And, indeed, without any desire to DIbIm 
party or personal capitul, I mRy state that undoubtedly 
would not have been so bai ii Mr. Chamberlain had 
ftervened at the last moment. 05mVQiii\axniKQ:v(fioi»>3(asJtii 
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Joe*s Beautiful Elocution. 

D the time he epoke the feeling in the Houae vciB, though 
Fftoisterous, rather good humoured. There was a conflict of 
opinion, there were Bome shouts, there waa that general din 
in the an- which always marks the inspiration of a raomentous 
event, but there was no ill-temper. Id a few moments Mr. 
Chamberlain had, to a certain extent, changed this ; bnt even 
as to the period ■when ho was sjeaking, I feel bonnd to correct 
the general impresaion and to say that my own opinion 
was that the general spirit was one of frolieksomo enjoyment 
rather than of the seriousness of real passion. Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself, to do him justice— though he had elaborated a 
series of the most taunting observations, though sentenoa 
after sentence was intended to bo an assault and a barbed 
taunt — Mr. Chamberlain, I say, seemed himself to regard the 
I whole afl'air rather from a comic than a tragic point of view. 
bUnder the bitterness of his language, the tone was not that of 
neriouBness — and, indeed, it is very hard for any man to be 
^ perfectly serions when he knows that he ia speaking for a 
certain number of allotted minutes, and instead of addreasing 
himself to the particular question before the House, he has to 
make something in the shape of a last dying speech and 
declaration. The speech, however, was admirable in form, 
and still more admirable in delivery ; the cold, clear voice 
penetrated to every ear, and some of the sentences were 
uttered with that deep, though carefully subdued swell which 
adds intense force by its very reserve, to the rhetoric of 
passion. 
tm Indeed, if I were a professor of elocution, I should feel 
B bound to say that if a pupQ requu'ed a lesson in 

tWelKutioi ^^^ highest art of delivery, he could do nothing 
better than listen to Mr. Chamberlain's delivery 
of this bitter httle speech of hie ; and, above all, that he could 
jiowhere and in nowise better learn the lesson of the extra- 
cdinary i» 'i speech by aisjieMt 
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3oe Smiles. 

ordinary readiness in talcing a. point. I tliinli Kr. Chamber^ 
lain an estromely ehallow man, I believe his knowledge to 
be elattemiy, hia jiidgment io be rash, hia temper to be 
dictatorial and uncertain, but aa a debater he atanda, in readi- 
nesB, alertness, and quickness in taking and utilising a point, 
supreme over anybody in the Houao of Commons, with the 
one exception of Mr. Gladstone. Thus when one or two 
Liberals made somewbat foolish inteiTuptions on July 27th 
be turned upon them and exploited their inteiTuption with an 
art that was almost dazzling iu its perfection. For inatance, 
when be denounced the Liberals for accepting some clause aa 
the best that could be proposed by man, some Liberals cried 
out, "Under the ch-cumstances." "Under the circum- 
stances," said Mr. Chamberlain, with that strange, eloquent, 
deep swell in his voice, which adds so much to its effective- 
noBH, and then he took the phrase, repeated it, and reiterated 
it, and turned it upside down, ontil even his bitterest enemy 
could not help enjoying the perfection of the skill with which 
be played upon it. 

Finally be came to the passage in which he drew an 
elaborate comparison between Mr, Gladstone and 
Herod. I had no doubt at the time, and my 
impteaBion has since been corroborated by words reported to 
been used by Mr. Chamberlain himself— that he used 
ibe word "Herod" in a moment of happy and almost 
limpish inspiration with a view to provoking the retort which 
waa so obvious. There was a self- con scion a smile on hia 
ace when he uttered the words, and he seemed to be qnite 
prepared, and almost delighted by the retort which followed 
BO promptly. Furthermore, when several Tories rose to de- 
nounce the interruption he beckoned to them with his hand; 
there was a gratified smile on his face ; and Lis whole air 
Buggested that he was so delighted with the success of his 
little manceuvre that he thought it a pity anybody should 
spoil it ; and especially as the result was to create such ^ 
din as to prevent him from finishing hia final aentenco,, 




" I Used it on Purpose" 
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A he wanted very badly to finisli that sentence ; for over 

and over again, with an obstinacy that suggested the ds. 

lighted author, he sought to get the sentence out ; and no 

doubt he was very disappointed that the guillotine finally fell 

upon him with that sentence still unuttercd. And there is 

one other point about this moment which I see has been 

completely lost. It is supposed that I and the others who 

shouted " Judas, Judas," did so iu pui'e provocation — with 

deliberate intent to apply the word to Mr. Chamberlain 

personally and with fierce political and personal passion. 

That was not my impreseion of what was meant ; and that 

certainly was not what I meant. I took Mr. Chamberlain's 

.inood as I think anybody looking at him could see that he 

meant it to be taken ; that is to say, I did not regard his 

epeech as in the least serious ; and his allusion to Mr. Glad- , 

stone aa " Horod " appeared to me a self-conacioua joke, and 

not, as some earnest Liberals eeemed to think, a gi-oas, foul, 

■*nd deliberate insult. Indeed, I believed— and subsequent 

(vents have confirmed that view— that Joe was thinking a 

)0d deal more of himself as the centre of a dramatic and 

istoric scene than of wounding Mr. Gladstone. And, then, 

le use of the word " Judas " must be taken with the con- 

itext, Mr. Chamberlain was talking of tlie " days of Herod," 

id when I called out " Judas," what I really meant was 

ihy not select Judas, and not Herod, who was hjg con- 

iporary, if you will refer to this particular epoch of human 

istory. I say all these things, not by way of extenuation ; 

for really I regard the incident as closed ; not by way of - 

defending myself from rancour, for I felt none ; but with a 

fiew to preventing an entirely incorrect view and ouprGssion 

an historical evening from being stereotyped. 

And I can call a very potent and trustworthy witness as 

to this being the pron"' 

for I understand 

the i 

lamberlaia that h 
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f Herod " was calculated to prodace the retort of "Jodae";' 
Bid the report is that Mr. Chamberlain replied, " I used it 
1 purpose," or "That was my intention," or some such 
phrase aa that, which implied that he was neither aui-priBed 
nor annoyed by the retort, but bad rather invited it. I lost 
Bight of Joe for a good time after this— there were other 
things which had to he looked after ; but I am told by those 
who were able to watch him closely, that his face wore all 
through the scene which followed a look of almost beatific 
happiness — the happiness of an artist who saw slowly 
unfolding the drama to which he had given the impetus, 
md which he had fashioned out in his own reveries. 

At all events, it was not either Mr. Chamberlain's use 

of the word "Herod," nor mj use of the word 

" Judas," which really brought about the sub- 

ee^iuent row— except in the most indirect and 

remote way. Mr. Vicary Gibbs seemed possessed by the . 

' ■ idea that he should call the attention of the Chairman to 

the use of the word " Judaa " ; and he singled me out — 

although, of course, he knew that I was only one of many 

who had used the word. I don't complain of this — I merely 

fltate a fact — a fact which, laaghingly, was admitted later in 

the evening ; for here I may say in passing that such is the 

extraordinary volatility and such the real good-nature of the 

f House of Commons, this terrible evening ended up in the 

L exchange of hearty and fi-iendly jokes between some of the 

[ fiercest combatants in the whole business. I had not the 

r least idea of what Mr. Gibbs was saying — what his com- 

I plaint really was I knew for the first time after the whcde 

L few was over ; indeed, uohody could hear anything an the 

[din that was almost deafeniug. Mr. Mellor made severalf 

[ attempts to catch Mr. Gibbs'a statement ; and only when, 

[ after straining his oars to the utmost, he failed to catch am 

- Bingle word, did Mr. Mellor rosoive to take no notice 

I what Mr. Gibbs was trying to say. This seemed to driTt 

b. flibbfl almost beside himaslf — be ebonted 
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^^waj. Si me top of his voice, with fierce and ahnost 
frenzied geature; and, after a while, he rushed down with 
every appearance of passion to the Front Opposition Bench 
to renew hia attempts to make Lis point of order. All this 
time his passion had been rising higher and higher — until, 
in the end, he was almost a paiufd sight to witness, Hia 
own friends were foremost in trying to bring him hack to 
composure ; and Lord Haudolph Churchill expressed, with 
the fine, fiill-flavoured plaiunosa of ancient speech, Iiia 
opinion of the conduct of bis friends. 

This plain-spoken opinion of Lord Randolph Churchill 

was induced by the fact that Mr. Gibbs and bis 
■»£"*' ' friends had now resolved on a desperate step to 

secure attention to his complaint. This was no 
other than refusing to leave the House, and take part in the 
division. It is more than twelve years since tliis extreme, 
violent, and almost revolutionary step was adopted before. 
On the di-eadful night — how well I remember it !— when the 
news came tliat Michael Davitt had been sent hack to penal 
servitude, the information sent a thrill of such horror and 
almost despair amongst the Irish Benches, that some 
method of manifesting their feelings became ineritahle. By 
B, series of circumstances, into which I need not now go, 
the manifestation took the shape of refusing to go into the 
division lobby, and retaining our seats. We were all sna- 
in turn, and removed from the House by the 
[eant-at-Arms. 
Meantime, the unexpected and extraordinary delay in 

taking the division bad brought back some 

members from the division lobbies ; and some 
Jjod actually recorded their votes, and were returning in 
the ordinary course to their seats. Among thoao was Mr. 
Logan. Mr, Logan peered somewhat curiously at the angry 
.^faces and the slioutins JJKures on ihu Tory Bonclios, and 

proacln' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■! it was 

abgiii — ((jiil*. 



■ 248 Colonel Saundarso-n Hits Out. 

wrongly, as it ttimed out — to the Tones that he waa 
meditating an assault upon some of them : and there rose 
angry cries from tbem of "Bar I Barl" This, in Parlia- 
mentary language, moans that the member is violating the 
rule against any member standing on the floor of the House, 
except in the narrow and short interspace which lies between 
the entrance door and the bar — a very small bit of free 
territory. Logan, in his turn, waa exasperated by these' 
remarks, and used some retort. Then there were renewed , 
cries that he was not hi order in standing up on the floor, 
together with a multitude of espletivea at the expense o£ 
his party and himself. And Mr. Logan thereupon said lio- 
would put himself in order, and sat down on the Front 
Opposition Bench. In doing so, he certainly did put himself 
in order, for a member cam take his seat where he likeS' 
during the pi-ogress of a division. Bat this step is what led 
to the violent and unprecedented scene which followed. For 
Mr, Hayes Kshor immediately caught hold of Mr, Logan by ' 
the collar, Ashmead Bartlett, I understand, followed Bnlt,. 
and thus the first blow was struck. 

It waa partly curiosity — it was partly, I have no doubt,, 
CWioiiei indignation — it waa partly the determination to 
Bannilenoii rush to the assistance of a friend— that led to 
biXa out 

the moving of the Irishmen from their own seats 
to the benches above the gangway, which are occupied by 
their political opponents. In making this move they had no 
intention whatsoever, I believe, of striking or even hustling 
anybody, but the result of it . was that Colonel Saunderson 
was violently pushed and his hat knocked off, I really 
believe that the person nest him, who gave him the final- 
push, must have been one of his own friends; but angry,, 
excited, and hot-tempered, Le jumped to his feet. Mr.- 
Austin, an Irish member, was at that moment standing in 
the gangway, as innocent of offence as anybody in the HouBo^ 
and he it was wIjo received tlie blow &Qia Colonel Saunder-. 
eleoohed fist, Mr. AuBljin te^t, aai raiiaeSi^X^'s'^ 
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nl>Qaii rushed forward, and ia quick sacceasion gave Colonel 
PBaimderaon two hard and reBonnding blows — one of whieh 
drew blood. 

Then the cyclone buist. "When the sound of blows was 
TS19 tuTBtJing Ijsard ; when Colonel Saunderson was seen to be 
ottbB jji grips with another member, anger — shame — 

horror, took possession of everybody ; some men 
lost their heads, determined to have their share in the fray, 
and for a brief second or two a solid cohort on either side — 
the Tories on one side, the Irish on the other— stared and 
glared at each other, with paUid, pasaion-rent, and, at the 
same time, horror-stricken faces — ready to descend into the 
abyss, and yet standing in the full couaciousness of horror 
at its brink. William O'Drien, John Bums, Mr, Bowles, Mr. 
Healy, Tom Condon, a stalwart and brave Tipperary man 
ready for peace, ready for war, and several others — myself 
included— rushed to separate and remonstrate, with the 
resnlt that the scene came to an end in a space which was 
extraordinarily short, considering the circumstances, but 
terribly long to those who lived through its horror. Eeally 
only thi-ee people were In that scrimmage — ^Mr. Austin, 
Colonel Saunderson and Mr. Crean. There was, I believe, 
some husthng, but of even that I saw little. Whether it i 
was at this moment, or when Mr. Hayes Fiaher laid hands 
on Mr. Logan, the hissing came from the gallery, I do not 
know ; but it was at either of these two momenta — a sound 
hideous, unparalleled, sufBcient to bring the maddest man 
back to reason. And then, thinking once more that it was 
all over, we went into the division lobbies again. 

In common witli most people, I had by this time forgotten 
all about Mr. Chauiberlain— all about Herod — all 
fpaaiB^*' about Judas ; thinking the whole a&,ir was over 
and done with ; that the inaidenj 
merged under the row ; and all l^ 
was to trudge drearily B.nd 
long series of divisiona 







Ml/ Apology. 

of the Bill throtigli Committee. It was only the irild^ 

cheering wliicli anoouiiced tlie advent of the Speaker that. 

brought me back to the House, and gave mo some idea of 

what had gone on. If jou want to understand why Franofl. 

welcomed Napoleon after the Ten-or, yon had only to 

the House at liial moment, and nnderstand the Bense of 

relief, joy. and confidence which came over it when thg pra^f 

Bence of the Speaker brought it to the sense that at last^ 

the reign of Anarchy waa over, and order was in the hands 

of one who could maintain it against all men, and againsi' 

the whole House if needs be. And then, to my astonial 

ment, Mr. tiibba complained of my use of the term " Judas 

to Mr. Chamberlain. A3 I have said, all this had passe 

from everybody's memory, it really had nothing to do witlk 

the awful scene which had just been enacted, and, in faot^ 

it waa like some sudden return to ancient and forgottett' 

history. Moreover, it had the disadvantage of conveying an. 

enth-ely wrong impression of what had really taken place ;^ 

it shifted back the attention to what was after all more os 

less playfulness, or at the worst, mere verbal disorder, froni 

the odious, bnital resort to pliyaical violence which had just 

taken place. Moreover, it put a wrong complesion on even 

the verbal disorder, for it put the initiative with me instead 

of with Mr. Chamberlain, and, finally, it entirely removed 

from view the gross and scandalous breach of order whialjf 

Mr, Uibbs and his Mends had committed by retaining tiei 

seats and refusing to leave the House. 

Dut the gi-eat consideration with the Speaker — and 

_ , indeed, with everybody else who had the 
Mv apQlOGT*. 

and honour of the House of Commons at hi 

was to shove underground as soon, as promptly, 

as posaible, tlie corpse of its dignity and 

without making any attempt to explain my 

on the responsibility to where it really lay — to 

exoept by a mere sentence, to that scene of ph* 

—I made my apology. I caaa^. cUuii 
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I ought to bave said ; several people have blamed me for not 
ailing attention to the use of the word "Herod" by Mr. 
' Cbamberlaio. But really the Speaker was so generoas; I 
entered so fully into his idea that recrimination would only 
prolong an odious, detestabie, and degrading scene— that I 
could not haggle about terms ; and was determined to do my 
pait towards getting ba^k the House to a sense of its honour, 
dignity, and self-respoct. 

There were some aUusions to the deplorable buainesB of 
July 27, during the following week. But the allu- 
Hiiier"^'* Ktons wore few— veij brief, and vei7 sliame-faced. 
Indeed, the House of Commons was so heartily 
ashamed of itself that it had not the strength nor the courage 
to face its own ill-doing, and wanted to get away from the 
horrid thing as soon aa it possibly could. Yet tliere was a strong 
sense that an incident so unprecedented — so disgraceful, so 
utterly lowering to the dignity of a great, august and historic 
asBembly— should not, and could not be allowed to pass aa 
though nothing had occurred. It was also pretty clear, amid 
80 many conflicting statements, that the responsibility for the 
passing over the gulf bctiveon mere verbal encounter and 
physical violence rested with Mr. HH.yes Fisher, and that, 
therefore. It was on him any punishment should be visited 
which the House of Commons deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of its outraged dignity. However, as I have said, the 
House of Commons was so heartily ashamed of itself, and 
I desired to get its shame out of sight and out of memory as 
>on as possible. 
But Mr. Hayes Eisher did not act particulnrly well. It 
was he who had taken Mr. Logan by the collar, 
and. therefore, it was ho who had struck the lirat 
blow. There was some execrable haggling as to 
Fiaher or Mr. Logan should make the 
' I say, becauso a gentleman never 
y if V«»' "la that he has been 
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oi the Bill throiiglt Committee. It tvas 0UI7 tlie wil^ 
cheering which announced the advent of the Speaker thaj 
. brought me back to the House, and gave me some i( 
whftt had gone on. If jou want to understand why Franoc 
wehjomed Napoleon after the Terror, you had only to t 
tlie House at that moment, and un<loretaud the eenai 
relief, joy, and confidence which came over it when the pra 
Bence of the Speaker hrouglit it to the sense that at 1 
the reign of Anarchy waa over, and order was in the hand 
of one who could maintain it against all men, and agains 
the whole House if needs be. And then, to my astouislt 
ment, Mr. Gibha eomplaiued of my use of the term " Judas ' 
to Mr. Chamberlain. As I have said, all this had passBJ 
from eveiybody's memory, it i-eally had nothing to do ii 
the awful scene which had just been enacted, and, in fad 
it was like some sudden return to ancient and forgotta 
history. Moreover, it had the disadvantage of conveying a 
entu'ely wrong impression of what had really taken place 
it shifted back the attention to wliat was after all more Q 
leaa playfuhiess, or at the worst, mere verbal disorder, fcoB 
the odious, brutal resort to pliysical violence which had 
taken place. Moreover, it put a wrong complexion on 1 
the verbal disorder, for it put the initiative with me inateai 
of with Mr. Chamberlain, and, finally, it entirely removei 
from view the grosa and scandalous breach of order wMd 
Mr. Gibhs and his fiiends had committed by retaining thei 
seats aud refusing to leave the House. 

But the great consideration with the Speaker — 

„ indeed, with everybody else who had the dignit' 

My apology. ^ ^ d ^^ 

aud honour of the House of Commons at heart^^ 
was to shove underground as soon, as promptly, as roagh^ 
as possible, the corpse of its dignity and reputation ; . 
without making any attempt to explain my conduct — to shij 
on the responsibility to where it really lay — to draw attention 
except by a mere sentence, to that scene of physical violei 
-^I made my apology. I cannot claim that it waa all tba 
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I oaght to have aaid ; several people have blamed me for not 
calling attention to llio use of the word "Herod "by Mr. 
Chamberlain. But really the Speaker was bo generoua ; I 
entered bo fully into his idea, that recriminntioD would only 
prolong an odious, detestable, and degrading scene— that I 
oould not haggle about terms ; and was determined to do my 
part towards getting back the House to a sense of its honour, 
dignity, and self-i'espect. 

There were some allusions to the deplorable business of 

July 27, during the following week. But the allu- 
Hiiwt'^'" ^'O'^s were few^very brief, and very shame-faced, 

Indeed, the House of Commons was bo heai-tily 
ashamed of itself that it had not the strength nor the courage 
to face its own ill-doing, and wanted to get away from the 
horrid thing as soon asit possibly could. Yet there was a strong 
sense that an incident so unprecedented— so disgraceful, &o 
utterly lowering to the dignity of a great, august and historio 
assembly— should not, and could not he allowed to pass as 
though nothing had occurred. It was also pretty clear, amid 
80 many conflicting statements, that the responsibility for the 
jiassing over the gulf between mere verbal encounter and 
I violence rested with Mr. Hayes Fisher, and that, 
Erefore, it was on him any punishment should be visited 
Irhich the House of Commons deemed necessary for the pro- 
Bction of its outraged dignity. However, as I have said, the 
Pouse of Commons was so heartOy a.'shamed of itself, and 
iesired to got its shame out of sight and out of memory as 



But Mr. Hayes Eisher did not act particularly well. It 
was he who had taken Mr. Logan by the coUar, 
and, therefore, it was ho who had eti first 

blow. There was some execrable 1 
■fhether Mr. Hayes Ksher or Mr,, ' ' ' 

est apology — execrable, I say, bfl 
ight to haggle over an apology i 
I the wrong, and because 
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of the Bill through Committee. It was only tlia wild 
cheering which anuounced the advent o£ the Speaker that 
brought me book to the Ilouae, and gave me some idea of 
what liad gone ob. If you want to understand why Franca 
welcomed Napoleon after the Terror, you had only to be in 
the House at that moment, oiid miderEtaud the sense of 
relief, joy, and confidence which came over it when the pre- 
sence of the Speaker brought it to the sense that at last 
the reign of Anarchy was over, and order was in the hands 
of one who conld maintain it against all men, and against 
the whole House if needs be. And then, to my astonish- 
ment. Ml'. Gibbs complained of my use of the term " Jadaa " 
to Ml". Chamberlain. As I have said, all this had passed 
from everybody's memory, it really had nothing to do with 
the awful scene which had just been enacted, and, in fact, 
it was liie some sudden return to ancient and forgotten 
history, Moreover, it had the disadvantage of conveying an 
entii'cly wrong impression of what had really taken place; 
% shifted back the attention to what was after all more or 
Ebbs playfulness, or at the worst, mere verbal disorder, from 
I, brutal resort to physical violence which had just 
iken place. Moreover, it put a wrong complexion on even 
e verbal disorder, for it put the initiative with me instead 
C of with Mr. Chamberlain, and, finally, it entirely removed 
from view the gross and scandalous breach of order which 
Mr. Gibbs and his friends had committed by retaining their 
seats and refusing to leave the House. 

But the great consideration with the Speaker— and, 
indeed, with everybody else who had the dignity 
and honour of the House of Commons at heart — 
was to shove underground as soon, as promptly, aa roughly 
as possible, the corpse of Its dignity and reputation ; and 
without making any attempt io explain my conduct— to shift 
on the responsibility to where it really lay — to draw attention, 
except by a mere sentence, to tliat scene of physical violence; 
—Ima.de my apology. 1 cftanot ft\a\m WbX iiv 
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ougbt to have said ; eeveral people have blamed me for not 
ig attention to the use of tlie word " Herod" by Mr. 
Chamberlain. But really tbe Speaker was bo generous | 
entered bo fully into liis idea bbat recrimination would only 
prolong an odious, deteetablG, and degrading scene—that I 
could not baggie about terms ; and was detei'mined to do my 
part towards getting back tbe House to a Benae of its honour, 
dignity, and self-respect. 

There were some allusions to the deplorable buainese of 

July 27, dui-ing the following week. But tbe allu- 

ler'*' siona were few — very brief, and very ahame-faced. 

Indeed, tbe House of Commons was bo heai'tily 

of itself that it had not the strengtU nor the courage 

face its o^mi ill-doing, and wanted to get away from the 

horrid tbing as soon as it possibly could. Yet there was a strong 

that an incident so unprecedented — so disgraceful, so 

utterly lowering to the dignity of a great, august and bistorio 

aaaembly— should not, and could not he allowed to pass as 

lOUgh notliing had occurred. It was also pretty clear, amid 

many conflicting statemouta, that tbe responsibility for tbe 

over the gulf hutweeu mere verbal encounter and 

physical violence rested with Mr. Hayes Fisber, and that, 

therefore, it was on him any punishment should bo visited 

vhich tbe House of Commons deemed necessary for the pro- 

ition of its outraged dignity. However, as I have said, the 

of Commons was so heartily ashamed of itself, and 

isired to get its shame out of sight and out of memory as 

ion as possible. 

But Mr. Hayes Ejaher did not aet particularly well It 

1 be who had taken Mr. Logan by the collar, 

-^Sigy ^'^^' tberefore, it was he who had struck the first 

blow. There waa some esecrahle haggling as to 

ftrhether Mr. Hayes Fisher or Mr. Logan ebould make the 

a gentleman never 
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^^KlE'iaher had boen the original wrongdoer. The result waB 

^^FiJiat when Mr. Gladstone came ioto the House on J11I7 Slat, 

aud wttB asked questions about the biisinesB, the Old Man, 

for once, found himself in a. difficulty. He had been told 

that apologies were going to be made ; but Mr, Fisher made 

no sign, and, indeed, it looked very much as if he would do 

nothing at aU. Labby intervened at thia paychologic&l 

I moment by reading that extract from the account in the 

^m^all Mall Guiette which fix^d Mr. Fisher's responsibility 

^H^der his own hand, and it was seen that something would 

^P^iaveto be done. Then— and not till then— did Mr. Fiaheif 

T^ speak and make hia apology. Mr, Logau — who had very 

properly refused to take the initiative — then made a very 

brief but a very handsome explanation of what he had done, 

and after a few lofty words from Mr. Gladstone and the 

Speaker the matter was allowed to drop into tlie dark abj^ss^ 

of oblivion. But we can't forget it. 

On August 3rd tliere was a most instructive and impor- 
MeBBTs '^^'i ^tth debate on a Labour question. It had 

Mccorquo- reference to the dismissal by the firm of the 
McCorquodales of several trade unionists. Suffice 
it to aay, that the chief opposition to the claims of Labonr. 
camo from Sir James Fergusaon, whose remarks were 
ardently cheered by the Tories ; and that Sir John Hibbert 
was finally pressed by Sir ChaJ-les Dilke into a promise wbicli 
binds tlie Government practically to refuse contracts in futura 
to any firm which acts like the McCorquodalcs. It was a, 
great victory for Labour — not the less great because it was 
all so quietly doue. 

There was a curious little incident on ibe following day 

^nothing less than a defeat of the Goverument, 

i^^Ut I' '"'"^^ °" ^ ^™^ ^o'^^l ^'^'^ ^^- -Biaokroolc! 

is a email seaside place just outside Dublin. The 

Tories, who occupy a good ma,ny of the rillas, have kept the 

irioJe government of the pla«e in their bauds by maintftin- 

/rr^a high property quaU&cation Jor-voteftfet^kela^m." 
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miBBionera. On this day tLey brought forward a Bill ; but 
it was opposed until they had mended their ways with regard 
to the government of the tow]j. Mr. Morley, acting on the 
official -view, nrged that the Bill might he passed and this 
other question dealt with separately, but the Iviah refused to 
—be pacified, they went to a division, and with the aid of the 
idicals they managed to defeat the Government by nine 
They celebrated the event by a hearty cheer. 
The penultimate week in August went on— wearily, 
tamely, and monotonously. It was, perhaps, the 
presence of the Speaker — it was, perhaps, the 
painful recollection of the scene of violence on a 
previous occasion — it was, perhaps, the universal eshanstion 
of the House ; whatever the cause, the excitement on the night 
of August 25th was infinitely below what anybody would have 
expected. Throughout the whole evening there was exactly 
the same spectacle as on previous evenings— tliat is to say, 
there was the same old obstructive group discussing exactly 
the same topics; raising the same objections ; going into the 
same subtleties as if the Bill were just in its first stage ; and 
there was the same dreary and universal emptiness of the 
House generally. At last, as eleven o'clock apnroacbed, the 
: prepared themselves for a dramatic efFort. Mr. 
Ihamberlain prepared an educational bombshell, hut Mr. 
pealy hoisted the engineer with hia own petard. 

Then, quietly and noiselessly, we went through a couple of 
Sivisions ; and before we knew where we were, Mr. Morley was 
Btanding at the table, and moving that the third reading of the , 
Bill should take place the following Wednesday. Nearly 
every one of the most prominent debaters had by this time 
cleared out. " The Irish Benches, however, remained full, and 
from them came a triumphant cheer as, at a quarter to twelve, 
the motion was carried, and the second stage of the great 
^Jaeasnre of Irish emancipation was completed. 




Inbicidity, weariness, and cLiiliiess marked the commei] 

ment of the coneluUing week of tlie Home Rule 
fli^Siii^" Bill in the House. There was no private bnsmeBa 

ou the Monday, and accordingly for nearly 
quarter of an hour- — it seemed infinitely longer to the little 
group of raembera present — the House sat in sedate and 
^p^lemn silence. Then commenced questions, and bi & moment 
^Jnalf-a-dozcn members were buzzing with gnat-like pertinaci^ 
^^Sbout the impassive figure of the Postmaster- General. Mf. 
^"Arnold Morley was continually on his legs. For inetftnce, 
Mr. Bousfield wanted to know what rule there was which 
forbade Post Office employt^s to approach the House of 
Commons directly, or to sign a petition to the House with 
reference to any grievance, after having unsuccessfully 
petitioned the Postmaster- General. Mr. Morley replied 
laconically, " There is no such rule." Then several of the 
Tory members attempted to comer Sir U. K, Shuttle- 
worth about the quantity of coals consomed in the 
" Majestic " while going at full speed. Sir Edwai-d Harland 
was cautions, and Mr. Gibson Bowles, whose rising wftS 
the signal for derisive cheers, was pertinacious. The 
Secretary to tlie Admiralty, always dignified, was grave 
and serious. Ho was not to be tripped up, and discreetly 
deaJined to be di'awn. 



8'ir Edward Heed as an Ahrmisl. 

It ia one of the weU-known peculiarities of the Honae of 

^•Our flirt Commons tbat its attendance ia caaally in inverse 

proportion to the importance of the subject which 

it is discussing. On August 2Sth the House was 

debating the question which above all others ought 

iterest the people of this country^tbe state, namely, of 

iQt Navy. Yet the House was almost entirely empty through- 

lut the whole evening, and the speeches were generally 

confined to the somewhat inarticulate representatives of the 

services, and to the dullest and smallest men in the whole 

assembly. It ia obviously inconvenient — perhaps it is even 

^rilous — that interests so giuve and so gigantic should Sail 

their guardianship into bauds so incompetent and so petty. 

may be an inevitable accompaniment of our Parhamentai-y 

■stem that the naval debates should be bo conducted ; if so, 

3 must put it down as one of the evils which must be taken 

part of the price we pay for the excellences of a I'opre- 

intative system. 

I may dismiss the debate on the Navy with one or two 

finther observations. Sir Edward Reed, though he 

Iniows a good deal about ships — for he has had 

somctliing to do with thorn all his life— is not an 

anthority whom one can impUcitly accept. Ho is not a 

pohtician who has prospered according to what he believes 

and what arc doubtless his deserts, for he is a very clever man, 

and poUticians who are a little disappointed have a certain 

tendency to nltra-censoriousuess, which damages the efieotive- 

less and prejudices the authority of their criticisms. Thus, 

Edward has been always more or less of a pessimist with 

Mgard to the doings of other men. On Aiigttst 28th he spoke 

in decidedly alarmist terms of the lessons which should be 

taught tons by the loss of the "Victoria." Spealcing with the 

jnodesty of a mere layman on the subject, I shoiUd have been 

iclined to think that the chief mora! to be drawn fi'om that 

irrible and tragic disaster was the tatei'^*"' *■ 

tfij 
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plan's in deciding the fate of hundreils of Uvea ; that, in short, 
the personal equation— as it has come to be called — is atill the 
supreme and decisive factor in all naval enterprises. Bid 
there may bo some grounds for the alarmist views of Si| 
Edward Beed, and I see no reason why his views should no 
receive prompt, candid, and independent investigation. Thi 
officials may oppose such an investigation ; but officials an 
always optimists, and the cold draught of outside cciticiBtig 
does them an immense deal of good. 

At an early honr in the evening there was a very signiffi 
cant question, aad an equally significant answer, 
Wdo'^taiii ^''' Charles Dilke called attention, with charao 
andblB teristic adroitness to a weapon which the Toriei 

placed in our hands for dealing with such as 
emergency as that by which we were at the moment con- 
fronted. It was Lord Salisbury who made the most escelleni 
suggestion that when a Bill had gone through all its staged 
in one Session of Parliament it should not be necessary tt 
repeat the process in the next, hut that a mere resolution 
should bring the Bill once again into the fulness of life. WonU 
it not be possible for the G-ovemment, asked Sir Charles, tt 
adopt the proposal with regard to their measures 1 The answu 
of the Old Man was cautious, vague, and dilatory, Itia one d 
his well-known peculiarities not to arrive at the solution of B 
tactical difBculty one moment too soon ; and this is a rult 
which, generally speaking, acta extremely well. I dare saj 
Sir Charles Dilke did not expect any other answer ; am 
nobody in the House was surprised that the Old Mai 
answered as he did. But all the same, one could reaf 
between the lines, and it was pretty clear that the Old Mol 
was prepaiing to face the situation by remedies drastu 
enough to meet even so revolutionary a situation. 

Everybody was delighted— that is to say, evetybod 
A great Fax- °" ''^^ Liberal side of tlie House— to see th^ 
UamBntarian. the great old leader was displaying on th: 
gaeation ihe same unertmg tafitica, \Vft %«; 
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oe willingness to learn, and the same elasticity of 
mind as ho baa manifested throughout hia whole life — or at 
least throughout all that part of it which dates from hia 
escape from the shackles of his early and obscurantist creed. 
He has never concealed the fact that he departed from the 
old rules of the House of Commona with misgiving reluctance, 
and even repulsion. It would have been strange, indeed, if 
lie conld Lave felt otherwise after all hia long years of glorious 
service in that august assembly. But then, when the time 
did come for taking the plunge, he took it boldly and un- 
shrinldngly. It was a delight to watch him during thifl 
Session, and especially when it became necessary to use the 
guillotine against the revolutionary and iniquitous attempt to 
paralyse the House of Commona by sheer shameless ob- 
struction. The "guillotine" waa a most serions, a most 
momontoua, and even porteutons departure from all prece- 
dent, except, of coui-se, the Tory precedent of 1887 ; hut the 
Old Man, when the proper time came, proposed the experi- 
ment witli the utmost composure — with that splendid com- 
mand of nerve — that lofty and dauntless comrage — that 
indifference to attack, which explains his extending hold over 
the imaginations and the hearts of men. 

I have little doubt that he will be quite equal to any 
The plain further steps which may be necessary to vindicate 
duty of the authority of the majority in the House of 

Commons, and nobody doubts that such further 
steps may be neceasary. The real and fundamental question 
■ — ^as I put it over and over again — is whether the Libeml 
party and the Liberal majority shall go before the country at 
the next election with the charge made good against tliem of 
lack of will, competeuce, and energy. If once that charge 
can be substantiated, I regard the Liberal cause aa lost — and 
lost for many a ycav to come. Any Trfu 
better than a Govecnmep*_ 

Stiment is so i 
ist, which deoiA 
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the Tory side, and would enthrone in the place of powE 
strong Tory majority and ati almost omnipotent Tory Govi 
mmit. Tlie Tories know this, and calculate upon it, 
devotG all their energies, therefore to reducing the presi 
HouBO of Commons and tlie present Ministry to discredit 
impotence, uoutGHiptible pa,ralysis. Such a conspiracy mi 
be met in the proper manner. Obstructive debate must 
mercilessly closured ; old rnles must be abandoned without 
sigh, and give way to others more adapted to the necessity i^ 
the time. Above all things the House of Lords most btt 
floated, humiliated, and defied. It is on the spring-tide of 
popular democratic and a nti- aristocratic paBsion we shall 
have to float the next Liberal Government into power. 

When business commenced on August 29th, there was a 
beggarly array of empty benches. For some 
the ^^ ^ t^^e, the only Tory defenders of the Constitution 
were the ubiquitous George Christoplier Trout 
Bartley and the vaUant Howard Vincent. Questions showed 
more inclination than ever to wander into the purely 
parochial. Presently Mr. Euraie came along with an in- 
quiry addressed to the War Minister whether it was correct 
the Duke of Connaught had been appointed to the chief 
command of the army at Aldershot ; and, if so, on what 
grounds ho had been selected for this important position. 
Several other vigorous Ra.dicals were on the same seeni 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman said it was quite true the Bidtt' 
had become Commander-in-Chief. This was because of 
fitness ; because he was practically the senior officer avi 
able, and because he had gained experieuce in 
^^^ regimental and staff duties, having filled with great credit' 
^^M the high office of Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. Her- 
^^B culcan Mr. Allan, of Gateshead, sought for information how 
^^H many months the Duke of Connaught was absent from hia 
^^M duties wiien he commanded at Portsmouth. Young Mr. 
^^^X>3,}zial also came forwarcl, ^autms ^"'"^^"^ ■nVriSas.t 
^^K>u&e wouJd receive the saAar^ o^ a Ce-Qe-cBN. o* 4.\Afev 
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General Mr. A. C. Morton, who had appropriatGd for the 
nonce Mr. T, W, RuaseH's usual Beat, was anxious for a 
further explanation of what was meant by tlie Duke being 1 
practicolly the senior officer available. He also wanted 
to know what esperionee he had had iu real fighting. 
The reply of the War Minister was conciliatory. There 
were, he esplained, one or two generals senior to H.R.H., 
but who were at present discharging duties from which it 
was not desirable they should be removed. The pay would ' 
be that of a Lieutenant- General. Owing to domestic cir- 
cumstances, the Duke lived out of Portsmouth, but he was 
little out of the district he commanded. He served in the 
Egyptian campaign, which was the only opportunity he had 
had durmg hia career in taking part in active warfare. 
This did not satisfy either Mr. Allan or Mr. Jlorton. The i 
member for Peterboro' wanted to be precise. How far was 
H.E.n. away from the real fighting? The War Minister 
could only smile and shake his head. Mr, Allan expressed 
his dissent, and Mr. Morton, derisively cheered by a handful 
of Tories, solemnly begged to yive notice that on the Army ' 
Estimates ho would again raise tlie qaestion of this flagrant 
job. 

The evening was notable for a splendid triumph achieved 
A triumph '^y "^^'' ^'^^ Democrat, John Duma, It arose 
for air. out of the Navy Estimates. The conditions of 

labour in the Government dockyards have long 
been crying out for remedy, and Mr. Burns presented the 
case for the men with a force and lucidity tliat carried con- 
viction home to the minds of a crowded House, among 
whose members his is one of the most magnetic person- 
alities. The member for Battersea pointed out that, whilst 
he strongly approved of the attitude of the Government in 
adding .!;30,0f)0 to tlie wages of the men. tbo taa.\. ^.'wsv 
they should have taV"" """ tV^ oY^\i\a\\ cJi -Coa 
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abolisli classification altogetber. A very esoellent BruEbck a 
Sir John Gorat, Mr. A. B. Forwood, and otber atandbach 
on the Opposition side was the remark:^"! would rathe 
have the rate of wages in dockyards regulated by trades nnion 
than made the sport of party politicians and put up as a kia 
of Dutch auction." What have the Government tofear in thi 
matter ? The trade unions must always have to face e 
petition and trade rivalry, and these elements alone ace n 
than sufficient to keep down wages. So great waa tli 
impression made by Jlr. Barns's speech, that ofBcial noti( 
of it was inevitable, and Mr. E. Robertson was able to mal 
an announcement which gave, if not absolute satisfactioi 
at least a measure of it to the champions of the attificei 
and labourers in our dockyards. 

It was only the Old Man would have had the daring I 

begin the third stage of the greatest Bill i 
n^^ modern times at an hour so inauspicious— 

on a Wednesday sitting. Everybody knows tlu 
among all the dead hours of the House of Commons, thei 
is no hour so utterly dead as that. Indeed, very often sae 
is the disinchnation of the natural man for unreasonatj 
and unseasonable hours — it is very often extremely diffiou! 
for the Whips of the Government to get together the for(; 
members who are necessary to form the quorum for tij 
starting of business ; and I have known cases where it i 
close upon two o'clock — if not even later — before there i 
a BufBoient muster for the beginning of the day's busineB 
However, Mr. Gladstone calculated correctly on the magie j 
his name and the witchery of his oratory; for by a i 
minutes past twelve, when he rose to make his speech, I 
crowded in almost every part, and he hacL I 
audience not only unprecedented iu its fuhiess at such an Iwi 
but also delightfully stimulating iu its general responsivui 
and somstiraeB even its realj ijtiftiia6\i4S"ca. 

The speech of the Old Mem -waa ■wot&'j «l 'fioft.sj 
TBome bouxB after it hoA enafcA -ncfetA-a \isA ^ 
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ly about anybody or anything else ; it waa one of tboae 
es tbat create sometbing lite rapture', 

" ?J ^ and tbat oft-repeated declaration that he had 
uever done anything like it before — a declaration I 
heard too many times to now altogether accept. The 
'oice was splendid, the diction very fine, the argument close 
and well knit, the matter ca-vefully prepared without any 
Belfisli adherence to the letter of a manuscript — a fidehty 
which always spoils anything like spontaneity of oratory. 
Ajid the Old Man was in splendid physical condition and in 
the brightest of spirits. Indeed, I was never more struck 
with the extraordinary physical perfection which Mr. Glad- 
stone's frame has maintained after his eighty-three years of 
full active and wearing hfe. The back was straight, the 
figure erect, the motions free, unconstrained, easy ; the ges- 
tures those of a man whose every joint moved easily in a 
fresh and vigorous frame. And the face was wonderfully 
expressive, now darkened with passionate hatred of wrong, 
now bursting into the sunshine of genial and pleasant smiles. 
And— as is usual when he is in this mood— he was extra- 
ordinarily quick at taking interruptions ; he was, indeed, 
almost boisterous in his manner, and seemed to positively 
invite those interjeetional interventions from the other side, 
which, in less es.uberant moods he is sometimes inclined to 

isent. Mr. Chaplin had quoted a portentous passage from 
RCatotir to show that the great ItaUan statesman had declared 
against Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone was able to cap this 
with another passage— which, beginning with a strong indict- 
ment of English methods of government in Ireland, wound 
up vrith the declaration that Ireland ought to be treated with 
the same justice and generosity as Canada. While the 
Liberals were still cheering this thrust, Mr. Chaphn got up 
to make the remarli tbat Cavaur had said other things quite 
'Aontradictory of this, whereupon the Old Man— still with a 
Ills of "N^t. ^SasoJiiCi 
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himself? " — a retort, the rapidity and completejicsa of which 
crashed Mr, Chaplin for the moment. 

When he dealt with the charge that the Government hw 
gtnna unduly curtailed dehate, the Old Man had mac 

glenM<»l up his case very thoroughly, and as he read tla 

damning indictment which showed the wild mnl- 
titudinousnesa, the infinite variety and tlje pi'olonged dui-atioa 
of the speeches of the Opposition, there was plenty i 
encoaraging cheers Jrom tlie Liberal side ; while on tbi 
Tory Benches they sat in dumb and etiicken silence. Indeed 
throughout the whole speech, the Tories were singularlj 
quiet. Perhaps it was that they too were carried away b 
the witchery and the spell which the Old Man had cast ov« 
the rest of the House ; and, while disagreeing with hin 
were still sufficiently woimd up to the lofty and more em 
pjrean heights which the orator reached to feel that thei 
would be something jaixing and even common in a note o 
dissent. Whatever tho reason, they tomaiued uncommonl; 
silent throughout the whole speech; and, sometimes, whei 
one or two of the more ehullient members spohe, the inter 
jectora got very little change for their pains. 

And this silence was the more remarkable in one or i 

of the moat important passages of the Bill, fi 
neiB of tue the Old Man challenged interruption. Thus 1 

""■ ranged the objections to the Bill under i 
separate heads, and then be proceeded to read out thew 
Leads. They were all a perfectly faithful representation— " 
some cases even a repetition — of what the Tories had said ; bll 
stated baldly, nakedly, in the cold light of early day, the] 
sounded intensely ridiculous. It was impossible, for instaoofi 
to take seriously the resounding proposition that the Bij 
"would break up the Empire"— that tnder the Bill tti 
loyal minority would incur loss of life, liberty and property 
and so on. As Mr. Gladstone read out these propositio] 
tiei-e was a deadly chill, a diahearteuod silence, on the Tot 
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hovever ready they 'were to mouth these things oq platforms 
they felt a little ashamed 'of them in their more sober 
moments. Just once or twice, a stray Tory did venture to 
signify by a timid and faint cheer hia acceptaneo of the 
ridiculoua litany of prophecy and reprobation which Mr. 
Gladstone was repeating to him. And then the Old Man 
was delightful ; he emiled all over his face until ita features 
were one vast mass of con-ugated wi-inltlea ; then he waved 
his hand a httle to the other side, and finally congratulated 
himself on being in the happy position of being even partially 
corroborated by gentlemen of opposite opinions. Where- 
upon, of course, the whole House laughed, including tlie very 
member whom the Old Man had thus toasted. In short, as 
will have been seen from my description, the Old Man was 
in his very best form, in full command of himself, of hia 
friends, and even of bis enemies. 

Finally, there came a peroiution — lofty, almost inspired — 

splendidly delivered, rapturously applanded. It 
perorM^n ^^^a "i'- a note of perfect confidence— of early 

and complete victory— of righteous trust in a 
righteous cause. And the House which had followed the 
great orator in rnpt attention so long conld not tire of 
cheering this glowing and inspiring end. For several minutes 
the cheers were given— and again given, and again. Mean- 
time, poor Mr. Courtney had been standing — waiting for 
silence. To him had been entrusted the task of moving the 
rejection of the measure. He 'was dull, pedantic, and rather 
embarrassed after this great effort of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
House emptied. There was a certain stu' of curiosity as the 
name of "Mr. Disraeli" was called by the Spealter; and 
then the bearer of one of the greatest names of our times, 
Btood up. His speech was brightisb, cleverish, and yet there 
was sometliing wanting. Mr. Redmond was critical, cautious, 
severe on the financial clause" ' " •"'' nrnnounced fat yisa 
Bill, And so w 
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There was no doubt about it ; the Hoase was thorough 

jaded, and it would have been beyond the pow 
natut gj jjjg most Demosthenic orator to rouse it ^ 

anything like enthusiasm. Several of t] 
speeches throughont the following evening were of 
high order ; but Btill there was no response — it wi 
Bpealting &-om a rock to the noisy, unhBtening, and irr 
aponsivo Eea. The night of September let began with" 
brief, graceful, finely-phrased and finely- tempered speech J 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, which confirmed Mr. Dillon's frai 
expression of the Bill as a final measure of emancipation i 
the Irish people. The cbYiouB sincerity of the speaker — tJ 
high character he has, his long consistency, and, above aJ 
the sense of his thorough unselfishness, procured for M 
McCarthy a respectful and even a sympathetic hearing frq 
all parts of the House, and he had an audience silent, atte 
tive, and admiring, 

The contrast between the kindUness, the sincere ju^ 

mcnt, and the Idndly disposition of Mr. McCartl 
^bon*" "'"'^ ^^ BomGwhat raucous and malevokl 

accents of Mr. Chamberlain, was very markc 
Not that Mr. Chamherlain was by any means so nasty aM 
BBual ; it looked as if he had been taught by the failure of 
hifl last utterance into learning at last that malevolence iM 
the end defeats itself by its very excess, and he evidently 
resolved to put a veiy severe restraint upon himself, 
attuned his oratory to a very minor key. But tliis new toi 
was just aa unsuccessful as the other, and there 
unsuccessful and fiat speech to be put to his credit. Mat 
of the ideas, many of the phrases, were repetitious of thinj 
he had already said a hundred times over in the course 
the previous debates ; in short, the speech was a revelatil 
of the fact, known to those who have watched Mr. Chambc 
lain cai-efully, that the soil is very barren and very thin ; a^ 
that after a few oratorical crops it becomes exhausted. P( 
haps the failure of the speech was also largely due to 
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vsi that tbo IriBh and tbe Liberal membera, ta^igbt "by 
previous experiences, resolved to also put restraint on them- 
elves. They bave learned by tbis time that interruptions do 
. Chamberlain a great deal of good ; and that his great 
(umbleneBS and readiness never come out so well as when he 
^ lias suddenly to answer aucb an interruption. Addressing 
benches — blank, aileut and irresponsive, be laboured rather 
heavily throughout the whole of his address ; and there was 
a complete absence even from the Tory benches of that loud 
and frequent accompaniment of cheers to which Mr. Chamber- 
Iain is usually treated. In short, it was a dull, ineffective 
I Speech, mostly listened to in silence, 
Sir Edward Grey delivered an admirable reply. In his 
case — as in that of Mr. Chamberlain — there was 
• oomlng j^j^ immense disadvantage of a tired House, and 
the audience had thinned somewhat after Mr. 
Chamberlain had sat down. But those who remained were 
fcrtTinate enough to hear one of tbe most perfect specimens 
of House of Commons eloquence that baa been heard in 
Westminster for many a day. Indeed, there ai-e few men in 
^the House who have so perfect a command of what I might 
>all tbe true, genuine, and oven grand style of Parliamentary 
Mloquence. Sir Edward Grey speaks with a perfectly unbroken, 
, (one ; his language is moderate and reserved, and he 
^as the great art of using language which implies and 
■ pnggests more than it actually says. In short, his eloquence 
that of perfect high-bred conversation, discussing 
questions with that complete self-command and composure 
of the man of the world who disdains to use, even of the 
greatest affairs, and of the strongest emotions, language of 
jassion or exaggeration. Snob a style is wonderfully effeo- 
usiness assembly, where men feel, even when they 
e under tbe glow of splendid eloquence, that there is 
Sic words a thinking, reflective, and composed mini 
Ipeech gained enormously by tha ciiiiUa.a\. •^ 
is Sne temper, H 
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Weansome Wallace Wit. 

what pettish, personal, and passionate tUtoranees of Ibj 
Chamlierlain. This young man will go very for — very tat 
indeect. 

Tlien tbers was the intei'val of the dinner-hour — -woani 

up with a speech from Mr. Wallace. The iniqiutu^ 
vaUMBWit ^^ '^^ ahaudouuQent of the In-and-Out clause ai 

tliG Kill was again the burdou of his theme. He 
brought to the subject the same quaint, rich, but somewhat 
elaborate humour which made the success of his preyiooS 
speech ; and the Tories were more than dehghted with aom»| 
telling hits which he gave to Mr. Gladstone for the change of 
front. But Mr. Wallace made two mistakes. It is not given 
to any man to make a success twice over on the same theme ; 
and he spoke at much too great a length. In the end ha. 
somewhat wearied the House, and altogether the second' 
speech was not equal to the first, though it had a great deal,' 
of ability in it, and The Sun was obliged next day to acknow-^ 
ledge with gratitude the great gratuitous advertisement which 
it received by numerous quotations from its columns. 

It was half-past ten o'clock when Mr. Dalfour rose. By 
Baiioni at a *'^'^ *'™'^ ^"^^ heat, which had set in with qaitfl 
dliadvas- tropical fervour, became almost overpowering^ 

and the House, which began by being tired, had 
become almost exhausted. It wa3 under these depressisg 
circumstances that the Leader of the Opposition started ori 
what must have been to him somethuig of a corvee, and fou 
a considerable time — although the speech was not wanting 
in some very telling hits and bright sayings — he laboured^ 
very heavily ; he could not arouse the enthusiasm even of 
his own followers, and was thus wive-drawn and ineffective. 

If Mr. Balfour was at hia worst, Mr, Morley was at hil 
HoDBBt John ^^^'' ■''^^ speech which he delivered at New 

tinfigbtduff castle, during tlie previous week, placed liti 
Morley definitely in the very fi-out rank of phlJ 
/ami orators. After his speeioh of Se-^tcmber lat, he mads: 
distinet and great advance in liia 'eQsi.t,\ou a.a *t«" ' 
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ibater. His great defect as a speaker has been a certain 
■want of iiimbleueas aud readiness. He has infinitely wider 
and larger resources tlian Mr. Cliamberlaiu, who, neverthe- 
less, escela in the alertness which ia often the accompaniment 
of shallowneBS. On thia occasion Wr. Morley waa rapid, 
jrompt, crushing. As thus : Mr. Balfoar had spoken of tho 
people who denounced Dublin Castle aa " third-rate poli- 
iiciana." "Who is the third-rate politician?" asked Mr, 
Morley, looking towards Mr, Chamberlain^ everybody imowa 
that he uaed to denounce Dublin Caetlc — and peal on peal of 
laughter and cheers followeii from the Liberal and Irish 
penehes, Mr. Morley followed up his advantage by saying, 
irith a comic air of despair, "It ia very awli ward to have 
ioadjutora using this kind of language about each other." 

This ia just the kind of thing which rouses even the most 

tired of the House ; there was an immediate rise 
oeii(»'^iaSB "^ ^^^ temperature ; the liiberala and the Irish 

were ready to delightedly cheer ; the Tories, who 
illways get restive as they approach the final hour of defeat, 
'grew noisy, rude, and disorderly. Then Mr. Morloy turned 
to the charges against the li-iah members, and asked the 
Tories if their own record was so white and pure that they 
could afford to throw stones. Thia brought an allusion to 
the Tory- Par nelHte alliance of 1895, which always disturbs, 
distracis, and even infm'iates lihe Tories. They became rest- 
less and noisy, and Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen began to 
rise and explain. Well would it have been for Mr. 
Goschen had he resisted this inchnation. Mr. Morley was 
alluding to the Newport speech of Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Balfour was defending it. " Ah, but," said Mr. Morley, 
" did you not" — meaning Mr. Goschen — " did you not your- 
self attack Lord Salisbury for that very speech ? " — a retort 
that produced a tempest of cheers. There wore then some 
SC"' id contemptuous allusiona to Mr. Hvia^ii^i.— VaNiia 

and, above ^^^jj^j^^ gcow.'i.t^* 




Beminisce7ice of 1885. 

" Tlifere are more kinds of clericalism than t 
Worley, alluding to tlie violent partisanship of tlie Preab; 
terian clergymen of South Tyrone. Finally, the apeea 
ended in a lofty, splendid, and impressive peroration. Wha 
tracing the progress of the cause for the last seven years, T^ 
Morley apolte with the line poetic diction in which he atand 
flupreme, of " starless skies " and a " tragic hour "— 
the Pamell crisis— and then he used the words which moi 
than any other thrilled the House. " We have," ho criei 
" an indonaitahle and unfaltering captain," and cheer onchefl 
rose, while the Old Man sat, white, silent, with a compose 
though rapt look. 

There waa the bathos of a poor speech from Colon* 
Nolan, and then the division. Everyhody has the niunbei 
now — S4 majority— 31 in Bpite of Saunders and Bolton, ( 
absent Wallace, and unpaired Mr. Wilson. We cheer, oountt 
cheer ; we rise and wave our hats ; and then quickly, quieU] 
even with a subdued air, we walk out and leave the halls ) 
Parliament silent, dark, and echoless. 




E briUiancy of the acene in the House of Lords on Sep- 
tember 4th, when the fight over the Home Rule 
""^o^*^* BUI began, was undeniable. Standing at the bar, 
in that Binall space which is reserved for membera 
of the other Chamber, and looking out at the view, it was, I 
thought, one of the most picturesque and brilliant speetaoles 
on which my eye had ever rested. The beauty of the House 
of Conunocs is great. But it ia undoubtedly inferior in 
beauty to the House of Lords, In the House of Commons 
the roof is a false one, for the original loftiness of the ceihng 
was found too gi^eat to allow anyone to be properly heard. 
But in the House of Lords, where the acoustic properties are 
etill osti-emely bad, the auxiety to hear its members has not 
yet proved groat enough to induce them to make any change 
in the roof, with the result that the Chamber gives yon an 
impression of loftiness, spacionsness, and sweep, such as yon 
do not find in the other. And then the walls at the end 
obtain additional splendour from the line pictures that there 
stand out and confront you— pictures full of crowded life, 
movement, and tragedy. The Throne, too, with all its 
*ilded splundour, remains, even in its emptinesa,*. viwivtAsji 
that slate]/ ai-' ■ *r>Ti\«toe Nt^nJia. ««* "ts^^^ 
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In addition to all this, tlie House of Lords has made prtt 
vision for the appearance of lovely ■woman, vhi<il| 

__ contrasts moat favourably with the cui-mudgeoa 
and climlish Eirra.ngonients of the Ilouse of Com* 
mons. In the House of Commons women have to hid« 
themselves, aa though they were in a Mahommedan country, 
behind a grille— where, invisible, suffocated, and crowded^ 
they are permitted to see — themselves unseen — the gamboL- 
lings of their male " companions below. In the House ot 
Lords, on the other hand, there is a gallery all round the 
house, in which peeresses and the relatives of peers arei 
allowed to sit — observed of all men — prettily dressed, atten- 
tive — a beautiful flower- bordering, bo to speak, to the male 
assemblage below. The variety and brilliancy of colour given 
by their fashionable clothes adds a gi-eat richness an^ 
opulence aud lightness to tho scene ; in fact, takes away au^ 
thing lilio sombreness, in appearance and aspect at least, 
from an assembly which otlerwise is calculated to suggeaj 
sinister remiuiBcenees of coming trouble and the approaching 
darkness of political agitation. The bencljes, too, have h 
richness which is foreign to the House of Commons, as the 
members of the popular assembly sit on benches covered wil^ 
a deep green leather, which is dark, modest, and unpre^ 
tentious. There is always something, to my eye at least 
that suggests opulence in the colour crimson, and the benchd 
of the Upper Chamber are all in crimson leather, and thl 
crimson has all the freshness which comes from rarity of uM 
In the House of Commons, with all its workaday ani 
industrious life, the deep anO dark green has always more oS 
less of a worn and shabby loolf. In the Upper Ciiaffiber tb| 
original splendour of the crimson cloth is undimmed ; fa 
most of the benches remiain void and unoccupied 1 

nights of the thousand on which their loi-ds 
meet. 

Whatever the cause I alwaya aaaonmlft 'i.Xwi'^Ti-QaeiRlC^ 
mjmiiid wiih emptiness aii&ai.'Ve'ace,o.ii5\-\i« '^w 




Serene Couro 



ftt desertion. And, tlisrefore, wlieii I see it crowded as it waa 
on tliia historic Monday evening, the effect it 
produces is beiglitened by tlie recollection and tlie 
■ '"'""'"■ eense of the contrast it presents to its ordinary 
appearance. The House of Commons has a certain im- 
pressiveness and splendour of air when it is very full ; I 
always have a certain sense of €xaltatiou by the mere looking 
at its crowded benches on these nights when the excitement 
of the hour brings everybody to his place. But then the 
House of Commous is frequently full, and thei-e is no such 
sense of unusualness when you see it thus that you have 
when you look on the Hoaae of Lords with benches teeming 
with multitudinous hfe which you have seen so often empty, 
lifeless, and ghostly. Thus splendid was the scene, and yet it 
gave you a prevailing and unconijuerable impression of gloom 
and hfeleasuess. In the House of Commons, the member 
addressing the assembly is like the wind which passes through 
an jEolian harp. You cannot utter a word which does not 
produce its full and immediate response, You say a thing 
which has the remotest approach to an absurdity in it, and 
the whole House laughs consumedly and immediately. You 
utter a phrase which excites party feehng, and at once — quick 
as lightning falls — comes back the retort of anger or approval ; 
your way is studded and punctuated with some response or 
other, that signifies the readiness and the depth and amphtude 
of emotion in one of the most emotional, and noisy, and 
responsive assemblies in the world, It is a curious change 
from all this to look on all these crowded benches sitting in a 
silence that is unbroken more than once in the course of half 
v^ hour. 

Bf I have often had to admire liord Spencer— to admire him 

kKbucbf'b ^hsn ''6 ™*s a political foe as well as when he haa 

^^Mno been a political friend ; but T don't think I ever 

^ ■ admired him so much as whew Via 'qVio^ ^ss^ 'a^ 
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spencer's Serene Courage, 

danger, and assassinaiion ; but I do not soppoBe liis nerv 
was ever put to a test more trying than when he confrontei 
those largo battalions of uncompromiaing and irresponsivs 
foes. There were foes on all sides of him. They filled thf 
many benches opposite to him ; they filled, with oijual fervouj 
and multitudinousness, the benches on his own side. It WM 
remarkable to see the thoroughness with which the Tone* 
had mustered their farces ; but the spectacle of the Liberal 
Unionists' Benches was evea still more remarkable, for thar? 
was not a seat vacant ; they liad all come — those renegade and 
venomous deserters from the Liberal ranks— to do their utmo^ 
against the Liberal party a-nd their mighty Liberal leader. 
And what support had Lord Spencer against all these foes— * 
before him, around him— on all sides of him? On tha 
benches inmiediately behind him there was a small band oj 
men— not forty all told — looking strangely deserted, skeleton-^ 
like, even abashed in all their lonehness and isolation, Thea^ 
were the friends — few but faithful— amid all the hundreds 
who alone had a word of cheer for Lord Spencer in a lan^ 
and trying speech he had to address to his ineconcilabla £jeit 
But if thei'e was any tremor in him as ho stood up in bup 
roundings so trying, I was unable to detect it. Indeed, si 
the moment he rose, there was something very fine and verj 
impressive in his figure. He is, as most people know, a maii 
of unusual height ; hard exercise and the ride across countrl 
have kept him from having any of that tendency to einbonpoin\ 
which destroys in middle age so many a. fine figure. On thf 
contrary, there is not a superfiuous ounce of fiesh on thattallj 
alert figure ; it is the figure of a trained athlete rather thai 
the figure one would associate with a nobleman in the eado 
a, aelt-iudulgent and ever-eating and ovor-drlnking centurj 
The features, strong yet gentle, though far fi-om regular, hai 
considerable distinction, and tlie ilowing red beard mdces tb 
ikce atand out in any assembVy. Casetoll^ ^lat^laiul^ d 
ereei, perfectly composed, ani couiteoua "m csot's "sts*. .t 
" and gesture. Lord Spencer ma-SLe \iVs -^V^^- ^^^ V^*^ 



the nation where once his name wsb tbi 
and wrong. 
_ Lord Spencer ia not an orator. Simple, unadorned, 
n.iiiKiiDf straightforward, he speaks just as be fuels ; and 
faiwilf, not tbig lent a singular fascination to a speech which 
from other Upa might have sounded thin and 
ineffectual, for the speech was nothing less than a revelation 
into the depths of a nature singularly rich in courage and 
experience. One canuot help thinking of all that lay behind 
those plain and unadorned words in which Lord Spencer told 
tho story of his conversion from the policy of coercion to that of 
self-government. Here was the man who had looked out one 
summer evening on the spot where bis close friend — bis chief 
subordinate — was backed to death ; this was the man who 
had brought to conviction and then to the narrow square of 
the execution yard the members of one of tbe most power- 
ful and sanguinary of conspiracies ; here was the man who 
for years bad passed through the streets of Dublin and the 
towns of Ireland amid tbe ro-ttle of cavalcade, as necesaary 
for his protection against popular hate as tbe troops that 
protect the person of the Czar in the streets of Poland. 
Here was, indeed, a man not of words hut of deeds ; one 
who spoke not mere phrases coined from the imaginings of 
the brain, but one who had seen and heard and throbbed ; 
had looked unappalled into the depths and the abysses of 
human hfe, and tbe dieadest political experiences ; one who 
had visited tbe Purgatorio and conversed with the lost or the 
tortured souls, and come back from the pilgrimage with 
words of hope, faith, and charity. Altogether it was a fine 
speech — worthy of the man, worthy of his career, worthy of 
the great and historic occasion. 

I wish I could say aa moch of tbe speech of the Dake of 
Devonshire. It may be that his miserable failnre 

I DeTonluKi '""'^ '^^^ *" ^^ ^'^'^^ "^"^ ^* ^* *■* "^"'^ 
tomad tn 
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publia speaker has not yet been overcome ; but hia 
waa a return to the very worst manner of his earlier days i 
the House of Commons. I have heard the Duke of Devoi 
shire in his early manner and in his late ; and hia ea^ 
manner was about as detestable as a man's manner coi 
have been. He had a habit of sinking his voice as he i 
proached the end of a sentence, bo that a sentence beginniB 
on a high note gradually sank to a moan, and a mui-mnr, 
a gulp. The whole effect was mournful in the extreme, 
gave you a sense of the weariness and the wortblessnes 
all human hfe such as the most eloquent ascetic could uevi 
succeed in imparting. In the House of Lords, the Duke m 
Devonshire suddenly returned to his early and bad manne*, 
and delivered a speech which was more like a funeral oratioi|j 
than a call to arms. 

Of the remaining speeches X need say little. 

Brassey, in a few manly and straightforvaf 
Blbbleadale. '^o'^'l^, expressed his entire sympathy with t$ 

principle of tha Bill ; Lord Cowper gave onoth) 
very melancholy and inaudible performance. And then ci 
one of the moat remarkable speeches the House of Lords 
heard for some time. From the Treasury Bench there stoo 
a tall, slight, and rather delicate figure. The face, loi 
large -featured, hatchet -shaped, was surmounted with a 
of curling-hau- ; altogether, there was a suggestion of 
Disraeli looks like in that picture of him as a youth whi< 
contrasts so strangely and sadly with the figure and the fiM 
we all knew in his later days. This was Lord Hibblesda] 
Lord Eibblesdale holds aa office in the Koyal Household 
the present Administration. Up to a short time ago, he ■ 
unknown in even the teeming ranks of noble litterateurs ; 
an article he wrote on a conversation with the late 
Famell gave indications of a bright and apt pen, a g] 
power of observation, and a shrewd, impartial mind, 
Sept. 4tb, he surprised tilio "S-oase \i-j *Vii^to.% «!«■• 
possession of very tare an4 'jexj -^aXuTiiVe oisia-nftA'- 
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Striking Personality. 

His apeeoli was excellent in diction, was closely a 
reasoned, and produced an extraordinary effect, e 
Tory side, which, beginning by a stony silence, and a certain 
measure of ciiriosity — ended by giving an impression of 
being moved, and even awed a little by this speech. 
Altogether a very remarkable performance ; we have not 
beard the laat now that we have heai-d the first of Lord 
Eibblesdale in the fields of party oratory. 

The Duke of Argyll has clianged a good deal in physical 
appearance during the last twenty years. There 
peraanS^y. ^^^ * ''™^ when he was robust and squat, a 
rather stout httle man, with a slightly strutting 
manner, head tlirown back, and very fino and spacious fore- 
head ; ft head of hair as luxurious and drooping as that of 
Mary Slagdalene. The form has considerably shrunk with 
advanced years, but not with any disadvantage, for the feoe, 
pinched and lined though it appears, has a finer and moro 
itelleotual look than that of earlier days. Wrong-headed 
-perhaps very self-conceited — at all events, entirely left 
ihind by the advancing democratic tide, the Duke of Ai'gyll 
18 yet always to me a sympathetic and striking figure. If ho 
thinks badly, at least he thinks originally. His thoughts aro 
bis own, and nobody else's ; and though he is a bitter eontro- 
versialiat, at l&ast he feela the weight and gravity of the vast 
questions on which he pronounces. Above all things, he has 
a touch of the divine in his oratory. He is, hidced, almost 
the last inspired speaker left in the House of Lords. There 
ia another speaker, of whom, more presently, with extra- 
ordinary gifts, with also true oratorical powers, capable of 
producing mighty effects ; but with Lord Rosebery the light 
is very clear and very dry ; there is none of the softness and 
brilUancy, and poetic and imaginative insight which are to 
be found in the speeches of the Duke of Argyll. On September 
the Duke used viirv vehement and som'iNe.t-i-^'^i:^;^^™-'?;^ 
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Rosebery's Great T^-iumph. 

But what caunot be forgiven to a man -who has still s 
beautiful voice — who still gestieulatea so beautifully — ai 
above all, who is capable of risiug to the height of some of tl 
passages in the speech on tbia pai-licular Wednesday ? 
instance, what could have been more beautiful than 1 
passage in which he put the ai-gument that Ireland ■woa ^ 
near to bo treated in the same way as a distant colony- 
passage in which he spoke of seeing from the Scotch Higl 
lands the sun shining on the cornfields and cottage windoi 
of Antrim ? j 

On September 7th a very great event happened in tltoi 
g House of Lorda, The mental mastei-ahip of tho^ 

great asBemLly was transferred fi-om one man Wi 

"™'' another, from the master of many legiona toj 

the captain of a few thin and almost despised battalions, 
heard the whole of Lord Rosebery's speech, and I heard thr 
quarters of the speech of the Marquis of Salisbury, and I 
impartial man could deny the contrast between these ti 
speeches on this occasion, the one being no leas fine and coi 
plete, the other no less monotonous than I have set forth, 
was not merely that Lord Salisbury proved himself vast 
inferior to Lord Rosebery in mere oratory, but the speech 
the Foreign Secretary was that of a finer speaker, and of 
more serious, intellectual, and sagacious politioian. 

Lord Rosebery had tho disadvantage of following upon 
. ^. . speaker who had reduced the House to a state 
tags mm- somnolent despair. Lord Selborne Las an ep 
** ■ copal appearance, the manner of an author 
hymns, and the unctuous delivery of a High Church speaki 
But like most of the orators of the House of Lords, he oo 
sidered two hours was the minimum which he was entitled 
occupy, and though he spoke with wonderful briskness, for 
octogenarian, at the beginning of his observations, his vo 
soon became so exhausted as to be a more senile and in&n£ 
whisper. Deeper and deeper it descended, and the HoiijB|taj| 
in the Wacbcat deptha wben ttie 'Eoseisa^jfttt-KSarj-fi 
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An Oratorical To'ur de Force. 
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apeak. Everybody knows how embarraaaing and distressing 
it is to an orator to have to begin by rousing an asaembly that 
has been thus depressed ; and tlje difficulty was increased in 
the case of Lord Eosebery by the fact that he Liad to addresa 
an audience in which four hundred men were against him and 
about forty in his favour ; and there is no orator whose nerve 
is BO steady, and whose self-confidence is so complete, as not 
to be depressed and weakened by such a combination of cir- 
cnmstances. This is partly the reason of the lighter tone of 
the earlier observations which offended some too Bensitive 
critics. Indeed, it might have seemed for some time aa if 
Lord Eosebery got up with the idea of treating the whole 
business as the merest unreality of comedy ; and had resolved 
signify this by refusing to treat either the House or the Bill 
r himself seriously. In face of the tragedies of the Irish 
^hinx — with all its centuries of brooding sorrow behind it, 
3 was not a tone which commended itself to the judioioufl. 
pat, then, this was a too hasty criticism. The light and almost 
ffing introduction was necessary in the highest interests of 
; for, as I have said, the House was depressed, and it was 
in no mood to listen to an orator whose creed appeared to it 
the merest rank treason. It was necessary to get the House 
into something like receptiveness of mood before coming to 
erioas business ; when that was done, it was time enough to 
k to impress it. 
And this is just what happened. Everybody was in 
really good spirits by the time Lord Eosebery 
S.^'r^^S' was ten minutes on his legs ; Lord Selborne's 
unctuous dronings had disappeared into the 
nevocablo and vast distances ; in short, the moribund 
Chamber was alive, vivacious, and receptive. And when he 
pad got thsm to this point Lord Eosebery took the serious 
t of his work seriously in hand. Not that he attempted 
bfty appeal. On the contrary, rarely throughout the speech 
pid he raise his voice above that cVt^t, ■^eca'yt^'CQ!?,, ^-^ 
Diioently self-restrained tone ■wVwi\i \a iVe. 'vaafc o\ ■*• ^^■*'^* 
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Laid Fwrpoae. 

good Booiety, disouSBUig the loftiest and most complex pv 
blem 'witli the easy aud disillusioned composure of 
experieneed and slightly cynical man of the world. Na; 
Lord Kosebery offended some of bis critics by opecl 
avowing the creed of the man of the world in dealing wit 
the whole problem. He was careful to disown enthusiaiE 
or fanaticism, or even -willingneBs in the service of Hon 
Bule, It was with him simply a frigid matter of policy, 
policy to which be bad been driven by the resistless evident 
of facts, the rcsistlesa logic of reason. 

This frankly was an attitude which grated sUghtly on tJ 
sensitive nerves cf the many to whom Ireland 
pwpoM^*" emancipation— with all the sobbing centnri 
which lie behind it— is a fanaticism, a faith, 
great creed ; but the point to be really considered is whetht 
this was the tone to adopt for the pm-pose of carrying out i. 
desired end- And I am inclined to think^and some of tt 
hottest Irishmen I know agree with me— that this waa tt 
very way Lord Eosebery should have spoken. And after ^ 
it was wonderfully impressive — oven to me with all I fei 
about the Irish question. Por the image it presented—! 
forth by the physical aspect of the orator— was such as I ft 
imagine to be wonderfully impressive to that dull, uniraagin 
tive, and unsentimental personage — the man of tlie shiftin 
ballast, whose almost impenetrable brain has to finally deci^ 
this question. And the image presented to that very ereatn 
of clay was thia : " Here is a man who is my Foreig 
Secretary ; as such, he baa every day of his life to deal wii 
questions which affect my interests in the most direct vaf 
to fight for my pui'se, my future, my Empire ; and he bi 
to do so with his brain matched against the brains of t] 
aatutest men in the woi-ld— the diplomatic represcntatiul 
of other I'owera, And ali this he has to do witll i 
sense that behind the smooth language of diplom 
ihe unbroken and even voicee ol i\^\o'(a^'wtTB"^tfc'SKo.\a.'ai:^i 
there stand ironolada and mighl^ anaiea— \i\^iiiafc'4?>..-^\is 
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^^ Even the Peers Impressed! 

sole, and hideous death— the tiger spirit and powers of war. 
And I see that tho man who has all these complex problems 
to solve— these trained gamblers to watch— those sinister 
Powers to confront and think of — is a man of cold temper, 
of fidgid nndera tan ding, of a power of calm calculation in face 
of all the perils and all the emotions and all the sentiment 
of the perplexing Irish problems ; and to him Home Hnle 
has come as a set, sobor choice of possible policies for the 
interest of our Empire." Such an attitude — exalted hy the 
eyen, though powerful, the cold, though penetrating voice — 
the face impassive and inscrutable — the eye, steady, un- 
moving, and uni-eadable^ — all this, I say, was just tho kind of 
thing to produce an immense impression on those who are 
ready only to accept Home Eule as the policy that pays best. 
And certainly the House of Lords was wonderfully im- 
B?en the pressed by this attitude. There was no applause, 
except now and then from those skeleton ranks that 
lay behind Lord Eosebery, but then there was in 
the whole air that curious and almost audible silence— to use 
a conscious paradox — which conveys to tho trained ear clearer 
Bounds of absorption and attention than the loudest cheers. 
And then you began to forget the badinage of the eatHer 
sentences- you forgave the frigidity and self- repression — yon 
became strongly fascinated hy the mobile face, inscrutable 
eyes, and the voice penetrated to your innermost ear ; he 
gave you an immense sense of a clear, masterful, and 
resolute mind and character. And, finally, towards the end, 
when, to a certain extent. Lord Rosebery let himself go, 
there was a ring not of ordinary emotion, bat of the passion 
I. ef a great Minister who was fully conscious of the Imperial 
1 supreme responsibility of a Foreign Minister, who was 
Ible to look great and oven complex facts straight in the 
5e, who had the courage to face the disagreeable solution 
f a troublesome and perilous probleni. fejxf 
thargy, its hatred of lus Oguiiai 
uiB also, and theraO 
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with wbicli it listened to tha rinping words of warning with 
whicli the speech concluded. And its attitude showed more. I 
It was, BO to speak, a bouI's awakening ; it was the discovery 
of having found at last a man who could sway, impreBB, and 
strike itB imagination. i 

On Friday night, September 8th, Lord Salisbury had hio ' 
BatiBbury's opportunity of undoing this great effect — of 
Btgnai reasserting that intellectual as well as mere J 

voting dictatorship which he holdB in the House- 
of Lords ; and he signally failed to rise to the occasion, U 
do not like the policy of Lord Salisbury, :but there ia » 
lucidity, a point, and sometiineB a vigour in his speeches 
which make them usually charming reading. It was, there-' 
fore, with the full expectation of being interested that I 
listened to him, but he drove me ont of the House by the 
impossibility of my keeping awake under the influence ot 
his dull, shallow, and disappointing speech. He began wi& 
a httle touch of nature that certainly was prep os sea sing,; 
He had brought: in with him a dark-brown bottle, hke tb^ 
bottle one associates with seltzer water. The fluid wa4 
perfectly clear ; it was evidently not like the strong wins 
which Prince Bismarck used to require in the days when ha 
used to make great speeches. And Lord Sahsbury, as ht 
poured out a draught — it looked very like Johannis water- 
lifted np the bottle to the Ministers opposite with a pleasanl 
Bmile, as though to prove to them that he was not offeiidi]]| 
against even the sternest teetotal code. 

It was the first and the last bit of real human natural 
ness in the whole Bpeech, for Lord Sahsbury's manner aoj 
delivery are wooden, stiff, awkward and lumbering. B 
stands upright — except, of course, for that heavy stoop c 
the shoulders which is one of his characteristics — and rar^ 
moves himself one-hundredth part of an inch. The voij 
—even, clear, and strong, and yet not penetra.^ 
still less inspimg — larels \iQ.a a 
delivered with the strange, 



' aloud, and haa forgotten the preaence of any 
*^fiBtenerB, The eyes — hidden almost amid the shaggy and 
black-grey hair which covers nearly the whole face — are 
never directed to any person around. They seem to gaze 
into vacancy ; altogether thera is something curious, weird, 
almost uncanny, in thia great, hig whale of a man, intoning 
hia monologue with that curioua detachment of eye raid 
manner in the midst of a crowded, hrilKant, and intensely 
nervous and restless assembly of men and women. 

And it was not to be wondered at that a speech bo 
ThepeBBiiD' delivered — a mere soliloquy — should fail to be 
Ism of a impressive. It was too far and away unreal — 
had too little actuality to reach the poor humble 
breasts that were panting for eKCitement and eshortation. 
But once throughout it all waa there a touch of that some- 
what sardonic humour that sometimes delights even Lord 
tBalisbnry'B political foes. Replying to the very clever speech 
jtff Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Salisbury described the Bpeech 
Ip8 a confession, and all confessions, he added, were interesting, 
ftom St. Augustine to Eoasseau, from Eouaseau to Lord 
Eibblesdale. That, I say, waa the aolitary gleam. For the 
rest, it was an historical essay— with very bad history and 
worse conclusions ; and the whole spirit was aa bad as it 
could be. The Irish were still the enemy such as they 
appear in the bloody pages of Edmund Spenser, or in the 
war proclamations and despatches of Oliver Cromwell ; and 
yet I cannot feel that Lord Salisbury's language could be 
resented as, say, the same language would be from Mr. Cham- 
berlain. It all sounded ao like the dreamingg of a student 
_ Btnd recluse — discussing the problem without much passion — 
fc-Witbout even malignity — but with tliat strange frankneaa of 
Kibe unheard and unecboed musings of the closet. 

Finally, the speech also had the narrowness, shallowneaa. 

mi unreality of the V BoVi\.Dt\\\^ . \t\ 'Oi«. -ni^iii., '2^'**= 

ajnaigbt. •ftd^^b Br,adia.\at\;\'i\a5i.— e^'«^'^'^ 

-a^x«iQ. \.o^i -i^^^^ 
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but breadth, depth, clear vision — of that there waa not 
trace in the wholo speech. And then yoa we: 
■oSo^^* back in memorj- to the other speech — bo clear, n 

broad-directed, yet uttered by a. man who lookei 
straight bsfore him and all around him— who felt the preaenog 
in his every nerve of that asaembly there which be ■ 
addressing ; who lived and saw instead of dreaming — i 
you coidd come to no other conclusion than that of the twi 
leaders of the House of Lords, the young maa was tb 
statesman and the man of action as well as the orator, ad 
that it was worth the spending even all the weary bours < 
this past week in the House of Lords to learu bo much 
these great protagonists in our Parliamentary struggle 

Of other speakers 1 say but little. I came in during 
the dinner hour to see a very httle man witi 
what we call in Ireland a "cocked" nose, 
conceited mouth, and a curious mixture of the unctuousneB 
and benedictory manner of the pulpit and the limp twitt^ 
inga of the curate at a ladies' tea-fight. This was the heft 
of the Bishop of Ripon. I cannot stare for even a Beoon 
at this tiny tomtit and artificial figure, with all those law 
sleeves and black gowns, and all the other fripperies an 
draperies of the parson-peer, who is to every rational ma 
BO grotesque and contemptible an intruder in a legislatin 
chamber. In the grim and crowded gallery of the p 
of an Irish Epic, such an intruder is like the thin 
note of a tiny bird mid the carnage and shouts and roara 
a battle-field, 

Everybody knows the result of the division : for tha Bill 
41 ; against, 419 ; majority, 378. It was a conclasion tbiy 
waa foregone, but the Lords themselves recognized the com^ 
futility of it. The attempted cheers ended in one laai 
mocking, universal laugh. And tlius the curtain fell o 
historio drama of the great Homo Rule Saasion. 
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An Oratorical Tmr de Force. 277 

Everybody knows how embarrassing and distressmg 
"it is to an orator to have to begin by rousing an assembly that ,( 
baa boen tboB depressed; and the difficulty was increased in 1 
the ease of Lord EoaebGry by the fact that he had to address i 
an audience in which four bundi-ed men were againat him and 
about forty in his favour ; and there is no orator whose nerva 
is so steady, and whose self-confidence is so complete, as not 
to be depressed and weakened by such a combination of oir- i 
cumstances. This is partly the reason of the lighter tone of ,' 
the earlier observations which offended some too sensitive 
critics. Indeed, it might have seemed for some time as if 
Lord Bosebery got up with the idea of treating the whole 
business as the merest unreality of comedy ; and had resolved ' 
to signify this by refusing to treat either the House or the Bill , 
or himself seriously. In face of the tragedies of the Irish 
sphinx — with all its centuries of brooding sorrow behind it, 
this was not a tone which commended itself to the judicious. 
Eat, then, this was a too hasty criticism. The light and almost 
chaffing introduction was necessary in the highest interests of 
M-art ; for, as I have said, the House was depressed, and it was 
ka no mood to listen to an orator whose creed appeared to it 
Khe merest rank treason. It was necessary to get the House , 
'fnto something like receptiveness of mood before coming to 
eerioua business ; when that was done, it was time enough to J 
seek to impress it. 

And this is just what happened. Everybody was in 
really good spirits by the time Lord Kosebery 
Kniaeroroe'"'^^ ten minutes on his legs; Lord Belbome'B 
unctuous dronings had disappeared into the 
tievocable and vast distances ; in short, the moribund 
Ibamber was alive, vivacious, and receptive. And when he 
iad got tham to this point Lord Eosebery took t!ie serious 
^ort of his work seriously in hand. Not that he attempted 
lofty appeal. On the contrary, rarely throughout the speech 
iid be raise his voice above that clear, penetratisvi^, \i-ai- 
minently self- res trained tone -m^iieVi'ia Wie '^wn.'& "^^ *■ '^^'^'^ 
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